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Institutes of Metaphysic: the theory of Knowing and Being. J. F. 
ER y A.B. Oxon., Professor ve Moral “Philoso hy and Political 
Economy, St Andrews. Second Edition. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1856. 

Lectures on Philosophy, and other Philosophical Remains of James 
Frederick Ferrier, B.A. Oxon., LL.D., Late Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy and Political Economy in the University of St Andrews. Edited 
by Sir Arexanper Grant, Bart., LL.D., Director of Public Instruction 
in Bombay, and E. L. Lushington, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 2 Vols. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1866. 


have now before us, in the two works whose titles are 
here given, all that we are to have as the result of 
Professor Ferrier’s study and exposition of philosophical 
questions. Of these works, the one was published by the 
author himself, first in 1854, and again in a second edition, 
two years later. The other, in two volumes, contains such 
hilosophical remains as Professor Ferrier has left behind 
im. These volumes have enjoyed the able editorship of 
his friends, Sir Alexander Grant and Professor Lushington. 
To the former, as son-in-law of the deceased Professor, was 
first entrusted the preparation for the press of the manu- 
script compositions; but on account of his early recall to 
Bombay, the main part of the task was devolved upon 
Professor Lushington. 
James Frederick Ferrier is deserving of some notice at 
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our hands, on account of his high ability, as well as his 
position as a Professor of Moral Philosophy in Scotland. 
That he was a man of philosophic power, every one will 
admit who knows his writings. He was not only an able 
thinker, but a bold speculator, the worth of whose specula- 
tions it seems now desirable to estimate, when the task can 
be attempted quietly, and with full materials for judgment. 
He was one of the eight men in Scotland set apart to the 
exposition of philosophical questions in University chairs ; 
and, of these, one of the four specially commissioned to 
develop and expound Ethical Science. The public, therefore, 
have some interest in the manner in which he accomplished 
the work entrusted to him. All who feel any concern in the 
training of the ministers of religion for Scotland will desire 
to know how Moral Philosophy was taught in St Andrews 
for the nineteen years during which Professor Ferrier occu- 
pied the chair; and a circle more limited will be disposed 
to ask whether this student of philosophy, who has now 
ended his work, has made any important contributions to 
her stores. Our purpose here is to afford such information 
as our limits permit, and to indicate the judgment which we 
think must be pronounced on the contributions to philosophy 
contained in the volumes from the pen of Professor Ferrier. 
This we shall carefully attempt, not merely that justice may 
be done to the author, but in the hope that some indirect 
service may be rendered to the cause of philosophy. Philo- 
sophical research is that in which Scotland is specially 
fitted to excel. In this department we can say without 
boasting, that its teaching has far surpassed that of England. 
We have recently had the testimony of Mr John 8. Mill to 
this effect; testimony which Englishmen will not be disposed 
to think prejudiced. In his inaugural address as Rector, 
delivered to the University of St Andrews, on the Ist 
February of this year, Mr Mill said,—‘‘ The value of Psych- 
ology itself need hardly be expatiated upon in a Scottish 
University, for it has always been there studied with brilliant 
success. Almost everything which has been contributed 
from these islands towards its advancement since Locke and 
Berkeley, has until very lately, and much of it even in the 
- present generation, proceeded from Scottish authors and 
Scottish professors.” In the interests of philosophy itself, 
therefore, it is important that there be a searching scrutiny 
of the additions which are made to philosophical literature 
by our Scottish thinkers. 

To the Philosophical Remains of Professor Ferrier, there 
is prefixed a short biographical sketch by Professor Lushing- 
ton, embracing pleasing reminiscences of the man and his 
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ways, by Principal Tulloch, and Professors Shairp, Camp- 
bell, and Veitch, all of whom were his associates at St 
Andrews. The biographical sketch is somewhat meagre, 
presenting very little which was not pretty generally known 
by those interested in the history of philosophy and philo- 
sophical appointments in Scotland for the last twenty years. 
We cannot blame Professor Lushington for this, as the life 
of Professor Ferrier was in no special sense eventful, having 
been, with the exception of the seasons of his university 
contests, spent chiefly in retirement. There was, therefore, 
little scope for enlarging on the doings of Ferrier, unless a 
critical estimate of his speculations had been attempted, 
which is not a desirable thing on the part of one who edits 
the writings of another. What Professor Lushington has 
written is written with judgment and taste, as well as in a 
spirit of true sympathy with the man whose life he sketches. 

James Frederick Ferrier was born in Edinburgh on June 
16. 1808. His father was a writer to the signet in that city. 
His mother, Margaret, was sister of Professor John Wilson, 
the well known “Christopher North,” Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. The subject of 
the present notice “‘received his early education in the 
manse of Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, where he lived in the 
family of the Rev. Dr Duncan” (Introductory Notice, vol. i., 
p- vill.) He was, at a later date, a pupil in the High School 
of Edinburgh; after that, a student in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity; and lastly, he studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1881. 

After having completed his preliminary studies, he was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1832. He thus chose the legal 
profession, which, however, he was not to pursue. He was 
not destined through life to tread the boards of the old 
Parliament House in Edinburgh, among the crowd with 
gowns and powdered wigs, appearing, as his briefs might 
give occasion, before his Lordship of the Outer House, or 
their Lordships of the Inner. He was not to discuss 
“rights of way,” or the claims of proprietors against a 
railway company which had broken up their land; but was 
to speculate in seclusion on ‘the theory of knowing and 
being.” He was not to occupy himself unravelling for 
judicial examination the intricacies of commercial disputes, 
or involved questions concerning right of succession; but 
was to be commissioned to expound the science of rectitude 
to the youth frequenting one of the Universities, the majority 
of whom, year by year, were certain to be aspirants for the 
gospel ministry. His mental preferences directed him to 
metaphysical, much rather than to legal studies. Fortun- 
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ately for him, he gained acquaintance, and afterwards in- 
timacy, with Sir William Hamilton, who greatly quickened 
his love for mental philosophy. His testimony is in harmony 
with that which has been borne by all who came under the 
influence of Hamilton in the early stage of their philosophical 
studies. ‘‘He has taught those who study him to think,” 
says Ferrier, and he adds, ‘‘ even those who differ from him 
most, would readily own that to his instructive disquisitions 
they were indebted for at least half of all they know of 
philosophy.” Though Ferrier afterwards preferred and 
vindicated philosophical theories far removed from those of 
Hamilton, there can be no doubt that he was largely 
indebted to Hamilton for the development of his powers. 

Ferrier’s first adventure into the region of mental philo- 
sophy, which brought him under public notice, was the 
publication of a series of papers in Blackwood’s Magazine, in 
the course of 1838 and 1839. They appeared under the 
title of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Philosophy of Conscious- 
ness,” and they are republished in the second volume of his 
Remains, occupying 257 pages. These articles discovered 
high literary culture and much philosophical acuteness, 
accompanied with a self-assertion uncommon among meta- 
physical writers, though not so uncommon among writers 
for magazines. A brief sketch of these articles wili reveal 
at once to the reader the outlines of the philosophy which 
Ferrier adopted, and the peculiarities of philosophical style 
which characterised all his writings. 

The opening part of the articles is remarkably well 
written, and gives promise of a fairness and breadth which 
may lead to valuable results. To the imaginary youth 
whom he is addressing as a monitor, he says, ‘‘ Thy only 
chance of safety lies in the faithfulness and completeness of 
thy observations.” And in the commencement of the fol- 
lowing chapter, he says,—‘‘In resorting to philosophy, 
therefore, there is no safety except in the closeness and 
completeness of our observations; and let it be added, that 
there is no danger except in the reverse” (Remains, vol. ii., 
p- 8). He is very decided as to the danger to philosophy 
involved in an imperfect analysis. He says :— 


‘* Man takes to pieces only to reconstruct ; and he can only recon- 
struct a thing out of the materials into which he has analysed it. 
When, therefore, after having analysed himself, he seeks to build 
himself up again (such a task is self-education), he can only work 
with the divided elements which he has found. He has nothing else 
under his hand. Therefore, when any element has escaped him in 
the analysis, it will also escape, and not be combined in the synthesis ; 
‘and so far he will go forth into the world again shorn of a portion of 
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himself; and if the neglect has involved any important ingredient of 
his constitution, he will go forth a mutilated skeleton” (p. 12). 


This is all very plain and good at the outset. We could 
wish nothing better in commencing. 

From this preliminary assertion, that complete observa- 
tion of facts is the essential condition for success in phil- 
osophy, Ferrier proceeds to treat of the method to be followed. 
To the question, How are we ‘‘to establish a science of 
ourselves?” he answers, ‘‘In the first place, by brushing 
away the human mind, with all its rubbish of states, 
faculties, &c., for ever from between ourselves and the 
universe around us: and then by confining our attention 
exclusively to the given fact of consciousness” (p. 81). 

This is a very singular sequel to what has been already 
presented to our readers. The one essential to success is 
“faithful and complete observation,” and the first ste 
towards securing such fidelity and completeness is to brus 
away states of mind as so much rubbish, and even brush 
away the mind itself! This is a wonderful way of beginning 
a philosophy. Are “states of mind” (such as perception, 
reasoning, remembering, feeling), not facts in consciousness? 
Will a faithful and complete observation not recognise and 
keep them, as essential to the inquiry which philosophy 
prosecutes ? Or is it a part of the work belonging to faith- 
ful and complete observation to brush away facts? It is at 
least part of Ferrier’s work in his first attempts at philoso- 
phising. Thus he breaks at the outset his admirably ex- 
pressed requirement for faithful and complete observation. 
His philosophy has destroyed itself. His dread of having 
mental science prosecuted in the same way as physical 
science, by marking, registering, and classifying facts, has 
led him to treat thought, feeling, and desire as having 
nothing to do with the science of ourselves. We have been 
surprised to find a recent reviewer (in the Contemporary 
Review) pronouncing these volumes of Ferrier’s, a valuable 
defence against the tendency to deal with mental science as 
with the physical sciences. What kind of defence is that 
which is gained by brushing away states of mind, and even 
the mind itself? Much rather would we concur with Dr 
M‘Cosh, (Method of Divine Government, p. 539) in saying, 
‘Our hope is, that it will be regarded by the sober British 
thinkers as a reductio ad absurdum of the whole style of 
speculation, of which it is a specimen.” 

Our readers will have noticed that “states of mind” and 
“faculties of the mind” are spoken of by Ferrier as “ rub- 
bish.” This is a style of writing somewhat novel in philo- 
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sophical literature, shewing a serious want of philosophic 
calmness and moderation. And this style is not incidental, 
but characteristic. While he sweeps away with his brush 
such facts as ‘states of mind,” and mutters to himself 
‘‘rubbish,” he coolly writes, when insisting upon one point 
in reference to the relation of the Ego to the feelings, 
passions, and sensations, that “‘metaphysicians have seldom 
paid much attention to this or any other fact” (vol. ii. 69). 
In the same style he says, ‘“‘ We have been prated to about a 
moral sense born within us” (vol. ii. p. 96). These are 
specimens of the style of Ferrier’s writing, as it was at first 
given to the public. Beyond doubt, they discover a weak- 
ness which, if not soon escaped, will permanently injure his 
philosophical research, and lessen the service he will render 
to philosophy. No man who despises the thoughts of others, 
can make the most of his own. Independence of thought 
has a high value in philosophy: supercilious treatment of 
the thoughts of others entails a heavy loss. 

But what does Ferrier mean when he speaks of brushing 
away the mind? He asks, Is Mind the Ego? WhenI say 
“me,” do I mean “my mind”? He answers, No! What 
can he mean by such an answer? He gives the name of 
mind to the “aggregate of the states,” or he is “ quite 
willing to rest in mind” all the “states” of mind; but he 
refuses to give the name of mind to self. ‘I am I,” he 
would say, ‘“‘but I am not mind.” And having declared 
this in the lofty style of a dictator, he gives this graphic 
description of ‘‘ states of mind,”—‘‘ a useless and unmar- 
ketable cargo, which has kept psychology almost lockfast for 
many generations, and which she ought never to have taken 
on board; our very first act will be to fling ‘mind’ with all 
its lumber overboard, and, busying ourselves exclusively with 
the man and his facts, we shall see whether the science will 
not float them” (vol. ii. pp. 54, 55). Instead of the entire 
facts of our life being essential to a sound philosophy, a 
large mass of facts must be cast away in order to float the 
science! And this is from the author who insists upon 
complete observation. 

But what is the proof which Ferrier has to give in support 
of the assertion that philosophers generally have been wrong 
in saying that self is mind, not matter? He offers to us the 
evidence of common sense and common language, and we, 
for our part, wish no better evidence. He says, Philosophy 
‘accepts, as given, the great and indestructible convictions 
of our race, and the language in which these are expressed.” 
This remark he follows with a statement concerning com- 
mon sense so very admirable, that nothing but the limited 
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space at our disposal prevents us from quoting it at length 
(vol. ii. p. 64). But while we entirely agree with his view of 
the use to be made of common sense,—and it is exactly the 
view of Reid and Stewart, whom he treats with much scorn, 
—we altogether differ from his interpretation of common 
sense. He says, ‘‘ Let us now take up an expression fre- 
quently made use of by common sense, that expression, to 
wit, commonly in the mouth of every one, ‘my mind,’ or let 
it be ‘ my emotion,’ ‘ my sensation,’ or any similar mode of 
speech ; and let us ask, What does a man thus talking the 
ordinary language of common life precisely mean when he 
employs these expressions? The metaphysician will tell us 
that he does not mean what he says. We affirm that he does 
mean what he says. The metaphysician will tell us that he 
does not really make, or intend to make, any discrimination 
between himself and his ‘mind,’ or we should rather say, 
his ‘state of mind.’ We affirm that he both intends to make 
such a separation, and does make it. The metaphysician 
declares that by the expression, ‘my emotion,’ the man | 
merely means that there is one of them, namely, ‘emotion,’ 
that this is himself (the being he calls ‘I’), and contains 
and expresses every fact which this latter word denotes; and 
in making this-averment, the metaphysician roughly sub- 
verts and obliterates the language of the man” (vol. ii. 
p- 65). Who this metaphysician is we need not inquire, 
since our author on the next page tells us that it is the 
** genus metaphysicorum” of whom he speaks; and he adds, 
“‘ This tribe will not admit that in using the expression, for 
instance, ‘my sensations,’ the man regards himself as 
standing aloof from his sensations; or at any rate they hold 
that such a view on the part of the man is erroneous.” 
The blundering in these statements is so egregious that we 
cannot imagine how the author persuaded himself he was 
right in point of fact, or just to the “tribe” he so sweep- 
ingly condemns. When he affirms that metaphysicians 
generally refuse to admit that there is any distinction be- 
tween the man and his sensations, or the mind and its 
emotions, the whole history of philosophy flatly contradicts 
him. The cases in which the mind has been identified with 
the aggregate of mental states are notoriously exceptional. 
To go no further than his own country, the teaching of 
Hamilton, with which he was familiar when he wrote these 
articles, and the philosophy of Stewart and Reid, Smith and 
Hutcheson, were entirely in the face of his assertion. In 
other words, the accepted philosophy of the land was exactly 
the opposite of what he affirms to have been the common 
teaching. His statement could be made good only in such 
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an exceptional case as that of Hume in the last century ; 
and it might now unhappily be applied to John Stuart Mill’s 
philosophy in this. 

When, however, we take Ferrier’s other statement, that 
the general teaching of philosophers has been that mind is 
identical with self, he is obviously correct. He does take 
up a position antagonistic to metaphysicians generally, when 
he affirms that ‘“‘I” am not “mind”; or, in other words, 
that the mind is distinct from the person. And he takes 
this position with a very loud flourish of trumpets, meant to 
summon the attention of men to his manifest triumph over 
all who have gone before him. So important, in his own 
estimation, is the doctrine that the mind is not the man, 
that he celebrates its importance, and his own achievement 
in establishing it, in such lofty language as the following : 
‘Regarding this fact as the great, and, indeed, properly 
speaking, as the only fact of our science (!), we have done our 
best to separate it from any admixture of foreign elements, 
and, in particular, to free it from that huge encumbrance 
which, since the commencement of the science, has kept it 
weighed down in obscure and vaporous abysses,—the human 
mind, with all its facts, which are elements of a fatalistic, 
and, therefore, of an unphilosophical character. Imper- 
fectly, indeed, but to the best of our ability, we have raised 
it up out of the depths where it has lain so long, and, blow- 
ing aside from it the mist of ages, we have endeavoured to 
realise it in all its purity and independence, and to make it 
stand forth as the most prominent, signal, and distinguish- 
ing phenomenon of humanity” (vol. ii. p. 100). Here is a 
writer who proclaims himself successful in doing what has 
not been done “ since the commencement of the science.” 
He is a mighty blower, ‘‘ blowing aside the mist of ages.” 
No doubt, it might have been left to others to proclaim all 
this; but, if the discovery be a genuine one, others will ac- 
cept it, and pass gently by the extra self-satisfaction. But 
what is the great neglected fact? It is this, that “I” am 
not ‘‘ mind,” —that mind with all its facts is different from 
“me.” It is not that “my thoughts” are different from 
“me.” That difference is all but universally admitted, as 
we have seen. The great neglected fact is that “‘my mind” 
is different from “me.” What is the proof for the alleged 
fact? It is this, that every one says, “‘my mind,” as he 
says, “my emotion”; and, therefore, in speaking of 
“‘mind,” every one speaks of it as a possession of his, and 
not as himself. But there is a great difference, as we all 
know, though this reasoning ignores it, between our use of 
the possessive pronoun in relation with mind itself, and in 
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relation with mental states. When I say “my thought,” I 
mean to convey more in respect of possession or proprietor- 
ship than when I say, “my mind.” When I say, “ my 
thought,” I mean, thought which is the product of the exer- 
cise of power belonging to my mind, so that my mind is the 
cause of it. But when I say, “ my mind,” J- mean no such 
thing. I do not mean that I cause it. Why, then, do I say, 
“my mind”? Clearly to distinguish my mind, which is the 
cause of my thoughts, from other minds, which are the cause 
of their tonights. Briefly, to distinguish myself from 
others. Ferrier was conscious of this when, in endeavouring 
to represent the views of metaphysicians, he passed rather 
to treat of the states of wid. Speaking of the man who 
says, “my mind,” he says, “The metaphysician will tell 
us that he does not really make, or intend to make, any dis- 
crimination between himself and his ‘ mind,’ or, we should 
rather say, his ‘state of mind.’” Why does he so promptly 
admit, that he “should rather say” the latter than 
the former? He feels the difficulty. He should only have 
said the latter, and never have said the former. And so it 
must be admitted the great and only fact. of the science is 
not a fact at all,— the mist of ages” has encircled nothing, 
and the great blowing has led to nothing. Ferrier, in the 
same expression just quoted, leads us to another clear proof 
that he is utterly mistaken in his reasoning, He says that 
metaphysicians tell us that when a man says “‘ my mind,” 
he does not mean “ any discrimination between himself and 
his ‘mind.’” Discrimination between himsélf and his mind! 
So, taking up the expressions “frequently made use of by 
common sense,”—expressions “‘ commonly in the mouth of 
every one,”—men speaking of another man are accustomed 
to speak of himself, and his mind; and I am accustomed to 
say my self, as I say, “my mind.” Bug: if “my mind” 
implies that there are two of us,—‘‘ me,”gand “ mind,” 
which belongs to “‘ me ;”—then “‘ my self” means that there 
are two of us, “me” and “self,” which belongs to me, but 
is not me. Thus I am not myself, which is absurd, and 
Ferrier’s philosophy is self-condemned. 

With the theory falis all the absurd consequences which 
our author afterwards endeavours to deduce from it, such as 
that there is ‘“‘a repugnancy between consciousness and 
states of mind,”—and that consciousness creates personality, 
—and after this creation, man stands within the circle of 
his personality, while “there is no communication at all 
between man in his true being and the universe which 
surrounds him.” 


From this brief notice of these first essays in philosophy 
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by Mr Ferrier, entitled, “‘ An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Consciousness,” published when their author was thirty 
years of age, our readers will learn that we do not regard 
this first effort as a great success. There is throughout 
clearness and beauty of composition,—felicity of illustration, 
—and evidence of metaphysical acuteness which gives 
promise of important service in the cause of philosophy. 
But, in so far as this Introduction to the Philosophy of’ 
Consciousness expresses contempt of the labours of others, 
these expressions are unsustained by evidence such as 
would vindicate them; and in so far as it claims success in 
expounding new doctrine, the claim is unwarranted. 

The articles in Blackwood served to call attention to 
Ferrier as an acute thinker, who might take a place among 
the Scotchmen consecrated to the study of mental phil- 
osophy. By and bye he became connected with the Univer- 
sities. In 1842,—three years after he had published these 
metaphysical disquisitions,—he was appointed Professor of 
Civil History in the University of Edinburgh. The chair 
was not one of much importance, as the class did not take 
rank in the regular curriculum. But it gave him a place 
within the University, with some fair chance of afterwards 
reaching a position more to his liking. During the session 
1844-5, Sir William Hamilton was laid aside by a serious 
illness, and Mr. Ferrier was requested to conduct the class 
of logic and metaphysics, which he did with a success which 
advanced his reputation, and served to make it more obvious 
that the bias of his mind was in favour of metaphysical 
pursuits. Immediately thereafter, the chair of Moral Phil- 
osophy at St Andrews became vacant. He offered himself as 
a candidate, and was elected. Thus, in 1845, he obtained a 
chair more suited to his tastes. It was not exactly the 
chair for which. he was best fitted. We know not what 
evidence he presented to the electors of fitness to teach 
Ethics, but all that he had up to that date written, shewed 
far more capacity for conducting a class of logic and meta- 
physics, than a class of moral philosophy. However, his 
chosen sphere is mental philosophy, and the vacant class 
belongs to that department. He may, therefore, go into this 
chair, although it is quite likely the result may shew that 
he should have gone into the other side of the department, 
and not into this. 

Here, then, is the successor of Dr Chalmers and of Dr 
Cook, in the chair of moral philosophy at St Andrews, 
John James Ferrier, author of Articles on the Philosophy of 
Consciousness in Blackwood’s Magazine, and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Civil History in the University of Edinburgh. The 
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new professor has the look of a man of intellectual power. 
The face at once conveys a favourable impression. Besides 
the lofty forehead, there is a look of earnestness in the 
countenance which secures esteem. The mouth, however, 
seems to bear witness to a scornfulness within, which may 
prove dangerous to the man himself, if not to others. 
Passing from looks to deeds,—what he has done proves he 
is able, but gives no guarantee as to how he will set about 
the work of the chair. In what he has written, there is 
more to awaken doubt, than to inspire confidence. Moral 
Philosophy in St Andrews now, is likely to be something 
very different from what it was when Dr Chalmers taught 
there. However, the appointment has long fallen to clergy- 
men, we shall see how a man of a different order may train 
the rising ministry in the first principles of moral science. 
Professor Ferrier entered upon his duties at St Andrews 
in 1845; and held the office till his death in 1864. From 
the testimony of the members of his class, it became known 
that he had begun his task with earnestness and manifest 
relish, and that he was capable of rousing the minds of the 
students under his influence. But there was little account 
of the development of a system of Ethics in that class-room. 
The first public indication of his engagements after he went 
to St Andrews was an article in Blackwood on Reid’s phil- 
osophy, dealing wholly with the intellectual, not with the 
ethical,—still treating of perception and not of conscience. 
The article was after the manner of the articles which had 
gone before it. The lines of thought were the same. The 
old scorn of Reid was made more manifest. By an adroit 
application of ‘‘ the golden rule of philosophical criticism,” 
in favour of the old representationists, and against Reid, he 
took the modern word “ perception” as the synonym for all 
these words,—‘“‘ ideas,” “representations,” ‘‘ phantasma,” 
and “ species ;” and then argued, in the face of all evidence, 
that Reid was a representationist. The article, in our 
judgment, was far from being a successful one. But it 
served to shew more fully that Ferrier was irretrievably 
committed to a theory of perception antagonistic to the 
Scottish philosophy, and hopelessly engrossed in the intel- 
lectual philosophy, under the bias of that theory, so as to be 
turned away from the grander problems of moral philosophy. 
Notwithstanding that it must have become apparent to 
himself that his cherished lines of investigation were not 
ethical, when his uncle, Professor John Wilson, resigned the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh in 1852, he offered 
himself as a candidate. He was not elected. The results 
of Professor Ferrier’s thought shew that his rejection was 
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fortunate. His appointment would have involved the hand- 
ingover of the chair to another department, making it an 
additional chair of Metaphysics in the University, with the 
further disadvantage of the second chair contradicting the 
teaching of the first. 

He continued his labours as formerly at St Andrews, and 
two years later (1854), he published the “ Institutes of 
Metaphysic.” This volume presented to the public what he 
had given to the students of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews. 
It was the fruit of nine years work in connection with the 
chair. This volume he plainly regarded as presenting his 
chief claim to a place of distinction among philosophers. 
We must now account it as the chief effort of his life. Its 
publication disclosed the fact that he had been engaged with 
metaphysics, not with ethics. The book received consider- 
able attention, calling forth adverse criticism from the 
defenders of the Scottish philosophy, represented by Dr 
M‘ Cosh, Dr Cairns, Professor Fraser, and others, and 
receiving a restricted praise from the upholders of the 
transcendental philosophy of Germany, such as was awarded 
by M. Vera, author of the “ Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Hegel,” who complimented Ferrier for attempting to 
snatch the philosophy of his country “‘ from the trammels of 
psychology, of inductive method, and of what has been 
termed the philosophy of common sense.’ 

The “ Institutes of Metaphysic” may be described as his 
‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness,” in an 
extended form. The author has got no further than he was 
fifteen years before. He has become hopelessly involved in 
the meshes of his own theory of perception. He can be 
expected to do nothing more for the rest of his life, than 
declare that this is the last result of all philosophising. 
There is the same beauty of style, and acuteness of reasoning. 
There is the same melancholy self-assertion, and disparage- 

ment of all who have gone before him. There is the same 
intensity of assertion as to a mighty philosophy having been 
attained when things and thoughts are associated mecum: 
and there is the same charge of contradiction and nonsense 
against things and thoughts out of this association. Only, 
ego and mind are now identical (p. 196); all the strong 
assertions about the error of psychologists in confounding 
these are abandoned; and thus far he has found it necessary 
in shaping his theory to ignore what he had previously 
maintained as a grand discovery. When a man says, ‘my 
mind,” he does not mean that there are two of them: he 


may say either “‘me” or “ mind,” for they are convertible 
terms. 
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Our readers must not imagine, however, that our author 
had become more cautious in his assertions, and humble in 
his claims. The following specimens will illustrate how 
things stood with him in these respects when he published 
the Institutes, and when he republished them in 1856. So 
jubilant is he over his own mighty triumphs, that he declares 
‘it may be affirmed with certainty that no man for at least 
two thousand years has seen the true flesh and blood coun- 
tenance of a single philosophical problem” (p. 10). He has 
come to cherish no higher opinion of psychology, which he 
still says “‘ has got for its object,—nobody knows what,— 
some hopeless inquiry about ‘ faculties,’ and all that sort of 
rubbish” (p. 37). He has no greater respect for the results 
of the Scottish philosophy, but speaks of them as ‘‘the debris 
of a defunct and exploded psychology, which is now swept 
away and effaced for ever from science, by these ontological 
institutes” (p. 473). Having so poor an opinion of the 
Scottish philosophy, what could he think of its founder ? 
He says, “ Dr Reid, in the higher regions of philosophy, 
was as helpless as a whale in a field of clover” (p. 495). 

These extracts are worthy of being regarded as philosophi- 
cal curiosities. There must be some curious way of explain- 
ing such a mode of writing. Those who knew him best, and 
admired him most, say it did not spring from self-esteem, 
but from intensity of feeling. We gladly record this favour- 
able view of the case, though we fear literary criticism is 
not likely to endorse the judgment. 

The two grounds on which Ferrier mainly rests his title 
to distinction are that his is ‘‘a purely reasoned system,” 
and that it is a system based on the one essential fact of 

hilosophy. His is not merely a dissertation on some points 
in philosophy, but is philosophy itself; and besides, it is 
the only true philosophy. That the “ Institutes” embrace a 
reasoned system we admit; but the reasoning is defective, 
and singularly barren of results, while it constantly professes 
to overturn all psychology. The book is written in the 
“demonstrative” form, after the manner of Spinoza, except 
that the well-known definitions and axioms which introduce 
the reasoning of Spinoza are wanting with Ferrier. Had 
these been supplied, as they should have been, the value of 
this ae reasoned system” would have been very easily 
tested. 

Upon the system itself, we do not intend to enlarge. Its 
first proposition is offered as presenting “the primary law 
or condition of all knowledge,” and is in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Along with whatever any intelligence knows, it 
must, as the ground or condition of knowledge, have some 
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cognisance of itself.” If this mean nothing more than that 
we are always possessed of self-consciousness, while we 
observe, reason, or feel,—we are all agreed in admitting the 
proposition. But such a proposition affords a very narrow 
basis for a system of philosophy, and a very little philosophy 
it must be, which is logically reared upon it. What such a 
system must be, we can easily see without any array of 
propositions. Whatever knowledge we have, we will, in the 
attainment of it, always have self-consciousness. But this 
cannot help us, even in the very least, to determine what 
are the common elements of knowledge, or how these are 
obtained, or on what fixed principles all our knowledge rests. 
No wonder if Ferrier’s successive deductions from this first 
proposition are found to be a dreary succession of proposi- 
tions without any progress in science. This, to our think- 
ing, is the result, and it is the condemnation of a “ purely 
reasoned system,” which attempts to elaborate all philosophy 
from one proposition. If it end in idealism, as in this case 
it has done, we cannot greatly wonder, for the fascination of 
the “‘ mecum” is already great with any one who would offer 
this first proposition as the basis of a whole science; but 
the idealism is an illogical result from the first proposition. 
The “defunct and exploded psychology” may be wanted 
yet, we suspect. 

The publication of the “ Institutes of Metaphysic” took 
from the professor the materials with which he had hitherto 
been instructing the students of moral philosophy at St 
Andrews. He must, therefore, now be under the necessity 
of breaking new ground, which may perhaps lead him nearer 
to the region of ethics, and give promise of better results in 
the future. We shall presently consider what evidence on 
this matter is afforded by the ‘‘ Philosophical Remains,” 
now published for the first time. Meanwhile, we must deal 
shortly with the eveut which brought Ferrier most promi- 
nently before the notice of the Scottish public. 

On the 6th May 1856, Sir William Hamilton died,—the 
first name in the annals of Scottish Philosophy was taken 
from the roll of living authors,—the chair of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh was vacant. 
For the vacant chair Professor Ferrier at once offered him- 
self. For such a chair he was intellectually far better 
qualified than for a chair of moral philosophy. But then, 
his idealism, his antagonism to the Scottish philosophy, 
his avowed contempt for all its results, made Ferrier objec- 
tionable as a candidate for this chair. This made his 

‘appearance as a candidate the occasion for shewing what 
estimate those interested in mental philosophy had formed 
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of hisclaims. The outburst of dissatisfaction which he then 
encountered must have convinced him that the disciples of 
the Scottish School of Philosophy were still resolute in their 
adherence to the system which he had declared ‘‘ defunct 
and exploded.” They were not disposed to submit to the 
humiliation of having their own system travestied, and an 
opposite, which they believed false and dangerous, taught 
to the youth of the land, from the chair of philosophy in 
the metropolitan seat of learning. 

It is difficult for any one who did not mingle in the fray 
to imagine how intense was the excitement then awakened 
in Edinburgh. The newspapers were engrossed with the 
subject,—pamphlets poured from the press; and the citizens 
assembled in public meeting to declare that the appointment 
of Professor Ferrier would be an insult to Scotland. A few 
weeks in the capital at that time would have been enough 
to enable any stranger to understand the perfervidum 
Scotorum, and to convince him of the deep hold which the 
philosophy of common sense had obtained in the land. . 
The first event which wore a decidedly serious aspect was 
the appearance of a pamphlet entitled, “‘ An Examination of 
Professor Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing and Being,” by the 
Rev. John Cairns, A.M., Berwick. The pamphlet had a 
rapid sale, which soon carried it into a second edition. It 
displayed all the clearness of perception and power of argu- 
ment for which Dr Cairns is so well known, and an earnest 
fearlessness, which left little hope that this adversary would 
be silenced. He challenged Ferrier’s method, and shewed 
it to be unsatisfactory; he examined the philosophical 
results of his thinking, exposing the weakness of the reason- 
ing by which the St Andrews’ professor attempted to disprove 
the existence of the material world, and consign that world 
to the “limbo of the contradictory ;” and he held up to view 
the unsatisfactory teaching of the “ Institutes of Meta- 
physic” concerning the existence of mind. Replying to 
this pamphlet in the only way which they seemed to regard 
as open to them, the friends of Ferrier poured abuse upon 
Cairns in anonymous letters which appeared in the news- 
papers. He was accused of resorting to “ electioneering 
tricks,”—seeking ‘‘ party purposes,” and attempting “ to 
raise an ephemeral popularity by building it on the ruins of 
a character.” For a considerable time no one entered the 
lists in avowed authorship. At length, however, there came 
a man to do battle for the champion of idealism, and the 
scorner of the Scottish philosophy. This was the Rev. J. 
Smith, assistant minister, New Greyfriars, Edinburgh, a 
man previously unknown. His pamphlet was entitled, 
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“ An Examination of Cairns’s Examination of Professor Ferrier’s 
Theory of Knowing and Being.” Mr Smith joined in the cry 
of unworthy motives, charged Cairns with misrepresentation, 
and attempted in a feeble way to defend Ferrier. Cairns re- 
a7 in a very crushing =e entitled, “The Scottish 

hilosophy ; a Vindication and Reply.” The opening sen- 
tences shew in what spirit Cairns returned to the conflict. 
He says, “When Professor Ferrier commenced in the ‘ Insti- 
tutes of Metaphysic’ his assault on the Scottish Philosophy, 
and in the flush of imagined victory sought to carry the Edin- 
burgh Logic Chair as a base of further hostile operations, he 
probably did not anticipate the wide and determined resist- 
ance which his: opinions and aims were to encounter. That 
resistance has become more extended and resolute as the pub- 
lic mind has awaked to the conviction, that the fortunes of 
the Scottish Philosophy are really at stake. It is no light 
matter to distutb a system which has its root deep in national 
character, and which, in the record of its development at home 
and its influence abroad, furnishes one of the brightest and 
purest chapters in the history of philosophy.” These sen- 
tences are enough to shew the importance which the author 
attached to the occasion, enough to warrant his scorning 
charges of unwerthy motives, and,they prepared the way for a 
vindication of his previous criticism, which told with increased 
effect against the claims of Ferrier. The day was carried 
against Ferrier. He then felt the power of the Scottish Phi- 
losophy, and gathered the fruits of the seed he had so boast- 
fully sown. The man who makes a parade of his scorn of 
others, is the better for learning the strength of their convic- 
tions. In the interests of philosophy, it may now be said, that 
it was well Ferrier was rejected, for nothing better than the 
“ Institutes” has been produced by him since. 

Smarting under his defeat, he published a pamphlet entitled, 
“ Scottish Philosophy, the Old and the New,” meant to vindi- 
cate himself from the assaults which had been made upon the 
“ Institutes.” There was a bitterness in it, pardonable in the 
circumstances ; but there was also a spirit of a better kind, 
deserving of admiration. As a defence of his theories, it has 
little chance of being accounted satisfactory. Shorn of its fiercer 
passages, the pamphlet reappears in his Philosophical Remains 
as an appendix to the “ Institutes.” Itis deserving of the place 
which os been given to it. Its author appears to much ad- 
vantage in what he writes concerning Sir William Hamilton. 
Thus honestly and lovingly does he express himself :— 

‘Iam quite aware of what Sir William Hamilton thought of my 
contributions to metaphysical science. To tell the trath, he thought 
very little of them. . . . . After they had been brought to all the 
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conclusiveness of which they seemed susceptible, he pronounced them 
little better than failures, . . . . Whatever effect the promulgation 
of his opinion as to my philosophy may have had, God knows that 
L love him not one whit the less. This has not raised a speck the 
size of a man’s hand upon the clear and boundless horizon of the 
affection which I bear him ” (Remains, I. 489, 490.) 


These are really noble words. However far Professor Ferrier 
was astray speculatively, there was much goodness in his 
heart. 

Besides these things, there are many explanatory statements 
which may be accepted as of value in forming our judgment of 
his work, though they leave the foregoing criticism untouched. 
He disclaims obligation to Hegel, on the score of his inability to 
understand him, saying “I am able to understand only a few 
short passages here and there in his writings.” He abjures 
“fealty to Spinoza,” though adopting his method, but here he 
is tempted into his old rashness, saying, “all the outcry which 
has been raised against Spinoza, has its origin in nothing 
but ignorance, hypocrisy, and cant.” This is unworthy of the 
man who wrote the sentences quoted above concerning Hamil- 
ton. Sensitive to the charge which he had brought upon his 
own head of bitter antagonism to the philosophy of his native 
land, he exclaims,—‘“ My philosophy is Scottish to the very 
core: I disclaim for it the paternity of Germany or Holland : 
I assert that in every fibre it is of home growth and national 
texture. Whatever my dominion over truth may be, small or 
great, I have panics every inch of it myself.” This much 
we may admit. It is native to Scotland, though in harmon 
with Germany, and having no trace in it of the Scottish philo- 
sophy. We do not further enter upon this vindication of the 
“ me-plus-not-me” theory. 

In St Andrews he continued steadily at work, writing and 
reading to his class “Lectures on the Greek Philosophy,” 
which are published in the first volume of his Remains. These 
lectures are not likely to prove of any special value. They are 
almost entirely destitute of the references to the original, by 
which their accuracy could have been tested, and they are 
largely tinged by the colouring of his own favourite theories, 
They are besides lectures .on the ancient philosophy in the 
whole breadth of its range, and not on ancient ethical philo- 
sophy, which would have been of far more value than such a 
general course as we have here. We cannot express any high 
satisfaction in finding the results of a professor’s life presented 
to us in a set of lectures on the history of philosophy. So far 
as Oxford training sways the occupant of a Scotch chair in the 
planning of his course, we are sure to have the time of the class 
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absorbed with the history of philosophy, which can be very’ 
easily obtained otherwise by the student. But such training 

will render a very subordinate service to the students, in com- 

parison with the genuine Scottish system, which deals chiefly 

with the science as such, and only in a secondary way with its 

history. Try the two forms of philosophical training by their 

results, and there can be little doubt that the Scotch training 

has done far more to influence the intellectual life of the 

country, and to advance mental science, than the Oxford train- 

ing can claim to have done. It seems to us, that the highest 

intellectual interests of the country are concerned in securing 
that the chairs of philosophy in our national universities be not 

turned into chairs of the history of philosophy. 

Professor Ferrier continued his philosophical study and teach- 
ing in the quiet university town in theeast of Fife, with unabated 
strength, as well as earnestness, until the opening of the college 
session of 1861, when an attack of angina pectoris came upon 
him, and robbed him of his vigour. “ At that time the largest 
apartment in his house was fitted up as a lecture-room, where 
his students met, it being judged unsafe for him to undergo 
the fatigue of moving daily as far as the college class-room.” 
The smallness of the classes at St Andrews made this arrange- 
ment quite possible in such a case. And in this way he con- 
tinued to conduct his classes for a time. At length, however, 


even this was impossible, and he was permanently shut up as a 
sufferer, deprived almost entirely of the comfort of converse 
with friends beyond his own household. An incident connected 
with this closing owe of his life is worthy of being transferred 


to our pages. When we consider the conflicts waged between 
the 9 of opposite systems of philosophy, and the keen- 
ness of feeling which is apt to appear at such times, it is well 
that we should now and again catch a glimpse of the finer 
feelings which more frequently elude public observation. We 
give the incident in the words of the biographer. “At a time 
when he was too ill to see any visitor, the card was brought to 
him of a former opponent on philosophical questions, whose 
criticisms of his views had been regarded by him as unjust, and 
had provoked some warmth of language in his reply to them, 
but who now called to inquire after his health. He was per- 
ceptibly touched by this mark of friendly feeling, and ex- 
claimed, ‘That must be a good fellow.’” The biographer has 
withheld the name of the visitor, but we need not. It was the 
Rev. Dr Cairns of Berwick, who had gone to St Andrews to 
preach at the opening of a new United Presbyterian Church, 
who availed himself of the opportunity of calling to inquire 
for the Professor, whose appointment to the Edinburgh Chair 
he had so strenuously resisted. And it must now be pleasing 
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to Dr Cairns to know that the friendly act was appreciated by 
the dying sufferer. 

The days of speculation in the life of Professor Ferrier were 
ended. His efforts in the service of philosophy were brought 
to a close by a power which he could not resist. The earthl 
experience was fast coming to its termination in his case. He 
breathed his last on the 11th June 1864 His mortal remains 
now rest in one of the burial grounds of his native city, just 
under the shadow of the castle rock,—St Cuthbert’s Churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 

Professor Ferrier was in many respects a noble man. He 
was loving in his disposition—intensely earnest in his pro- 
secution of philosophical argumentation,—and fearlessly honest 
in the declaration of his convictions. It is much to be regretted 
that self-assertion, and contemptuous treatment of other 
thinkers, disfigured all his writings. We cannot but marvel 
that his better feelings did not constrain him to cancel a large 
number of ges open to condemnation on these accounts. 
That his mind was eminently fitted for dealing with the pro- 
blems of mental philosophy, no one will deny who examines his 
writings. He was constitutionally a metaphysician, and, what- 
ever is to be said concerning the success of hi ulations, it 
must be admitted that he was in his element when grappling 
with the most abstruse questions belonging to the science. 

To our thinking, he was in the wrong inn throughout the 
entire course of his professorial creer. He should never have 
offered himself for a chair of Moral Philosophy. The ruling 
bias of his mind was towards Metaphysics, and away from 
Ethics. His mind was not in sympathy with ethical ques- 
tions, and accordingly he does not appear at any time in his 
life to have given himself to a patient and thorough survey of 
the field of moral science. It is to be admitted indeed, with 
much lamentation, that it has been no uncommon thing on the 
part of professors of moral philosophy in our Scottish univer- 
sities, to turn aside from their proper department, and occupy 
themselves with questions belonging to the chair of logic and 
metaphysics. But Ferrier’s is the worst example of the kind 
with which we are acquainted. Reid himself was professor of 
moral philosophy, and yet he gave his strength even more to 
intellectual, than to ethical philosophy. The same holds true 
of his disciple and expounder, Dugald Stewart, who dealt 
largely with psychology, as well as with morals. Stewart's 
successor, Dr Thomas Brown, followed on the same track. His 
lectures, published in four octavo volumes, are entitled “ Philo- 
sophy of the Mind,” and you reach very nearly the end of the 
thera. volume, before coming to Ethics proper. In other words, 
considerably more than one half of the course was not at all 
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connected with moral philosophy. Professor Ferrier has not 
given even this small measure of attention to the science pro- 
perly belonging to his chair. In perusing his writings, you 
search for ethical discussions, as one seeks for white pebbles in 
a heap of sand. Practically, moral philosophy had no place 
in the college curriculum at St Andrews, during the nineteen 
years of Professor Ferrier’s occupancy of the chair specially 
designated for ethical science. He set himself to write “ In- 
stitutes of Metaphysic,” and treated moral philosophy as if he 
had no concern with it. Were this a solitary example of turn- 
ing aside from the province assigned to the chair of ethics, we 
might pass it by with a mere expression of regret. But there 
is need that all who are interested in the higher education, and 
specially all the churches interested in the training given to 
students preparing for the ministry, should claim that moral 
philosophy receive its due and appointed place in the college 
curriculum. In these days, when social and moral questions 
so largely engage public attention, we must look to our uni- 
versities to develope and expound ethical science. Consider- 
ing the necessary and close connection which exists between 
moral philosophy and theology, we cannot wisely allow the 
former to be neglected or unsatisfactorily treated. And con- 
sidering, besides, that the majority of the members of the 
Moral Philosophy class in all our Scottish universities is com- 
posed of students preparing for the ministry, the churches will 
neglect their own vital interests if they do not manifest a con- 
stant anxiety that the first principles of ethics are soundly 
taught. The Scottish Philosophy is most defective on the 
ethical side. This is a natural consequence of the manner in 
which moral philosophy bas been taught, as if it were only a 
department of psychology. There has been as yet no thorough- 
going attempt to treat it as an independent science, and con- 
sequently the works which we possess on ethics, marked as 
they are by many excellencies, are manifestly defective both 
in scientific order and completeness. Dr Reid was sound and 
sagacious, but the reverse of systematic; and though his ex- 
pounder, Dugald Stewart, was successful in presenting Reid’s 
views and his own in a more attractive dress, you have only to 
look into the “ Outlines of Moral Philosophy ” to see how much 
is embraced there which does not belong to ethics, how unsatis- 
factory is the order of topics, and how incomplete the science 
is after all of them have been discussed. To the disciples of the 
Scottish Philosophy we appeal for the consideration of this 
matter, in the belief that large service can yet be rendered in 
the way of giving completeness to ethical philosophy. 

Having expressed our regret that Professor Ferrier ever 
entered a chair of moral philosophy, and that having entered 
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it, he did not devote himself to the sciencc he had undertaken 
to teach, we can only in a few concluding sentences indicate 
our judgment of his labours in the kindred sphere of Meta- 
physics. “The Institutes of Metaphysic,” though radically 
unsound, presenting a most unsatisfactory philosophy, is a work 
fitted to render some important service to the cause of philo- 
sophy in our land. Exaggerated though it be in this respect, 
it is valuable as a protest against contentment with mere 
psychology. It is fitted to do good by the persistence with 
which it insists upon our knowledge of self, as the accompani- 
ment of all knowledge. - Both it and the Remains contain valu- 
able facts and illustrations bearing on the doctrine of perce 

tion. But having said these things, we cannot hesitate to say 
that in our opinion the life of Ferrier as a'philosopher was a 
failure. We mean that it failed to accomplish the promise 
which it gave, and which he had the power to fulfil, And this 
failure was the consequence, as we believe, of his having be- 
come immovably attached to a theory of perception which 
carried with it ruinous results, and also of his having treated 
conflicting opinions with such contempt, as shut him out from 
any help which they could have rendered in directing him into 
a more fortunate line of investigation. He boasted of his 
having exploded the Scottish Philosophy. We do not believe 
that a single disciple from amongst the students who sat with 
admiration at his feet, will arise to claim the country’s accept- 
ance of his master’s theory. The verdict of the nation is 
against him. We are thankful that it is so, and yet, owning to 
a sincere admiration of the man, we cannot but express our 
sadness at the result, and our earnest hope that no more of 
Scotland’s sons may waste their strength in attempting to rear 
a philosophy which contemns psychology, while with equal, if 
not greater, earnestness we desire, that none will rest contented 


with psychology, as though it were the whole of Mental 
Science. 
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an Introduction by B. F. Barrerr. First American Edition. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 

The Divine _— wy = the Divine if . ey te on the 
Divine Love, a isdom, and Correspondence. From the ‘‘ Apocal 
Explained” of Eaanve. Swevenzors, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 1866. 

Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell: From Things heard and seen. By 
Emanve Swevensors. Originally publisbed in Latin at London, a.p. 
1758. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1867. 

O)servitions on the Authenticity of the Gospels. By a Layman. Second 
Elition. Chicago: E. B. Myersand Chandler. Boston: Nichols and 
Noyes. 1867. 

The Noo Jerusalem Church. The True Eclecticism. Boston: T. H. 
Carter & Co. Chicago: E. B, Myers and Chandler. 1866. 

ianism Examined. By Enocn Ponp, D.D., Professor in the 

Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. Revised Edition. Published by 

oe — Tract Society, 28 OCvrnhill, Boston; 13 Bible House, 
ew York. 


S bae above publications, issued in a style most creditable to 

their respective publishers, are evidences of growing zeal 
and activity in propagating Swedenborgianism. There are few 
who have not heard of this eccentric system of religious doc- 
trine, and fewer still who know anything about it or its author. 
We therefore avail ourselves of the occasion and materials thus 
afforded, to draw up a succinct account of both. All the fore- 
going publications are by Swedenborg, or his supporters, ex- 
cept the last, by Dr Pond. His book is a clear and candid 
summation of facts and arguments against Swedenborgianism. 
We know of no better thesaurus of its teachings and prin- 
ciples as seen by its adversaries This little book, together 
with the first in the above series, viz., the Life and Doctrines of 
Swedenborg, by Mr White, presenting the other side of the 
case, present a very fair view of the substance of the argu- 
ments for and against the system. From this latter work by 
a friend of the New Church, the material facts and proofs in 
this article will mostly be taken. We now invite the atten- 
tion of our readers, first to Swedenborg’s life, and next to his 
system. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born at Stockholm, Sweden; 
January 29. 1688. His father’s name was Jesper Swedberg, 
his mother’s Sarah Behm, both belonging to highly respectable 
Swedish families. His father was a clergyman, and, at the 
time of Emanuel’s birth, was chaplain to a regiment of cavalry. 
After passing through several offices, one of which was a pro- 
fessorship of theology in the University of Upsal, in the year 
1719, he became bishop of Skara in West Gothland. He was 
not a brilliant, but a learned and industrious man, upright, 
patriotic, pious, The following extract from his diary indicates 
that his son’s extraordinary fecundity in book-making was an 
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heredi trait. “I can scarcely believe that anybody in 
Sweden has written so much as I have done; since I think 
ten carts could scarcely carry away what I have written and 
printed at my own expense, and yet there is much, yea, nearl 
as much, not printed.” When tai was forty years old, 
the Father says, “ Emanuel, my son’s name, signifies God with 
us, a name which should constantly remind him of the nearness 
of God, and of that interior, holy, and mysterious connection, 
in which, through faith, we stand With our good and gracious 
God. And blessed be the Lord’s name! God has to this hour 
been with him, and may God be further with him, until he is 
eternally united with him in his kingdom.” All this gives a 
favourable impression of Swedenborg’s parentage, early train- 
ing, and character. 
ew memoranda of Swedenborg’s childhood have been = 

served. In a letter to Dr Beyer, he says, “ from my fourth to 
my tenth year, my thoughts were constantly engrossed by 
reflections on God, on salvation, and on the spiritual affections 
of man. I often revealed things in my discourse which 
filled my parents with astonishment, and made them declare 
at times that certainly the angels spoke through my mouth. 
From my sixth to my twelfth year, it was my greatest delight 
to converse with the clergy concerning faith ; to whom I often 
observed, that charity or love is the life of faith ; and that vivify- 
ing charity or love is no other than the love of one’s neighbour ; 
that God vouchsafes this faith to every one; but that it is 
adopted by those only who practise that charity. I knew of 
no other faith or belief at that time, than that God is the 
Creator and Preserver of Nature; that he endues men with 
understanding, good inclinations, and other gifts derived from 
these. I knew nothing at that time of the systematic or dog- 
matic kind of faith, that God the Father imputes the right- 
eousness or merits of his Son to whomsoever, and at whatever 
time he wills, even to the impenitent. And had I heard of 
such a faith, it would have been then as now, perfectly unin- 
telligible to me.” f 

His admiring biographer well says, “this confession very 
vividly shadows forth the future man.” ‘The sequel will shew 
that this contains the germ of his future career, and of the 
religious system which he gave to the world, He knew no 
faith but charity or rectitude, no merits as a ground of justi- 
fication but those of self-righteousness, no Saviour but personal 
virtue. And he then conceived himself to have intercourse 
with angels. 

Emanuel received the best education which his age and 
country could afford. At the age of twenty-one he took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Upsal. 
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He shewed himself an extraordinary Latinist in the dissertation 
written for his degree, and in a Latin version of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, published in the same year in a work of his father. 
In this tongue all, or nearly all, his voluminous works were 
written and published. And this year (1710) finished the 
educational and strictly scholastic period of his life. He now 
passed to the duties of manhood. 

Henceforward he spent much of his time in travelling. In 
the year 1710 he started for London via Gottenburg, and 
before reaching his destination narrowly escaped death four 
times. He passed nearly a year in London and Oxford. Then 
he visited the chief cities of Holland, and proceeded through 
Brussels and Valenciennes to Paris. Here and at Versailles 
he spent a year, when he hastened to Hamburg, and, after 
other excursions to places of less note, returned home, having 
been absent four years. During this journey he published an 
oration and little book of poems, which, however, evinced but 
feeble poetical power, although a certain kind of speculative 
imagination played an important part in his future develop- 
ment. 

Being the son of a bishop, his family connections were high 
and influential. One of his sisters married an archbishop, 
another the governor of a province, and other members of his 
family held leading offices in the kingdom. He was thus able 
to secure a position in life congenial to his tastes. While tra- 
velling on the Continent, he had closely examined every novelty 
in mathematics, astronomy, and mehanics, which came under 
his observation, and written full accounts of them to scientists 
at home. On his return he became editor of a new periodical 
called “ Daedalus Hyperboreus,” to which Christopher Polheim, 
a celebrated mathematician, called the “Swedish Archimedes,” 
contributed. This led to his appointment to the office of 
Assessor of the Board of Mines, which he held for many years, 
till he withdrew from secular pursuits, while he was allowed to 
retain its emoluments through life. The periodical, however, 
like so many others, soon died for want of support. 

The king, Charles XII,, who had conferred this office upon 
him, discerning his high powers, advised Polheim to give the 
rising young man his daughter in marriage. Swedenborg 
warmly responded to the proposal, for he tenderly loved the 
fair Emerentia. She, however, did not reciprocate the affec- 
tion, and refused to be betrothed to him. This blight on his 
first love prevented all further attempts in this direction, and 
made him a celibate all his days, while his mind and imagina- 
tion were ever exuberant on the subject of “ conjugal love.” 

The king had occasion to call to his aid Swedenborg’s high 
power at the siege of Frederickshall. He devised ingenious 
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rolling machines, by which several vessels of war were trans- 
ported overland a distance of fourteen miles. Under cover of 
these, Charles was able to transport his artillery under the very 
walls of the town; but without avail, as a fatal cannon-ball 
struck him on the head. 

In 1719, the Swedberg family were ennobled by Queen 
Ulrica Eleonora, and their name changed to Swedenborg. This 
change of name was about all, however, which the a 
honour really conferred. Emanuel Swedenborg was neither 
Count nor Baron, as he has so generally been called. 

Meanwhile he was rapidly acquiring fame as a writer and 
thinker. In 1717, he published an “Introduction to Algebra,” 
also, “ Attempts to find the Longitude of Places by Lunar 
Observations.” In 1719, he published four new works: “A 
Proposal for a Decimal System of Money and Measures ;” “A 
Treatise on the Motion and Position of the Earth and the 
Planets ;’ “Proofs derived from Appearances, in Sweden, 
of the Depths of the Sea, and the greater force of the Tides in 
the Ancient World;” and “On Docks, Sluices, and Salt 
Works.” Many of the views advanced in these works were in 
advance of his age and country. In reference to objections on 
this account he says, “It is a little discouraging to me to be 
advised to relinquish my views, as among the novelties the 
country cannot bear. For my part, 1 desire all possible 
novelties ; aye, a novelty every day in the year, for in every 
age there is an abundance of persons who follow the beaten 
track, and remain in the old way, while there are not more than 
from six to ten in a century who bring forward innovations 
founded on argument and reason.” While this shews the just 
recoil of a profound and ingenious mind from blind and stub- 
born hostility to salutary innovation, it also betrays a swinging 
past the even balance of truth to a morbid passion for novelties 
as such, whether good or evil, right or wrong. This love of 
novelty appears to have been a ruling passion which will go 
far to explain the most remarkable phenomena of his subse- 
qent career. . 

In the spring of 1721, he again visited Holland, and in Am- 
sterdam published the five following works : “Some Specimens 
of a Work on the Principles of Natural Philosophy, wre eae. | 
new attempts to explain the Phenomena of Chemistry an 
Physics by Geometry ;” “New Observations and Discoveries 
respecting Iron and Fire, and particularly respecting the Ele- 
mental nature of Fire, together with a new construction of 
Stoves ;” “ A New Method of finding the Longitude of Places 
on Land or at Sea by Lunar Observations ;” “ A New Mechani- 
cal Plan of Constructing Docks and Dykes ;” and a “ Mode of 
Discovering the Power of Vessels by the Application of Me- 
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chanical Principles.’ We quote the titles of these works 
because they afford a considerable clue to the grade and drift 
of Swedenborg’s mind. They must, in all candour, be conceded 
to prove that he was no common man. 

The chief object of his journey on the continent, however, 
was to improve his practical knowledge of mining and metal- 
lurgy. For this purpose he visited the principal mines and 
smelting works in his route. At Leipsic, in 1722, he published 
Parts I. to III. of “ Miscellaneous Observations on Physical 
Sciences.” Also at Hamburg, the same year, Part IV. of the 
same work. His friends claim that in his application of mathe- 
matics to chemistry is found the germ of the theory of definite 
proportions in that science, and of geometrical forms in crys- 
tallography, which modern science has elaborated and verified. 

Returning to Stockholm in midsummer 1722, thus furnished 
for his office, he entered fully upon its duties, which he quietly 
fulfilled for eleven years, suspending for the time his publica- 
tion on Science Pure and Applied. His abilities were recog- 
nised in his election to the Professorship of Mathematics in the 
University of Upsal, in 1724. This honour, however, he 
declined. The works thus far published by him had been 
chiefly in pamphlet form. He however improved the long 
interval between his last and the next publication to prepare a 
large and laboured treatise, entitled, “Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia.” In order to secure its proper publication, and to 
gain still further knowledge of mining and metallurgy, he went 
abroad the third time, in , 1733. He commenced the pub- 
lication of his work at Leipsic in October, and finished it in the 
year 1734, in three handsome folio volumes, enriched with 
numerous copperplates. The Duke of Brunswick, at whose 
court he was a visitor, with noble munificence, defrayed the 
expense of the publication. At the same time he issued a 
little work called “ A Philosophical Argument for the Infinite, 
and the Final Cause of Creation; and on the Mechanism of 
the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body,” a sort of 
supplement to the former. It is claimed that this great work 
anticipated much that distinguishes later modern science, in 
astronomy, magnetism, and chemistry. It certainly increased 
his fame among contemporary philosophers. It was honoured 
by the Pope with a place on the Index Expurgatorius, in 1739. 
It led to his election as corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences at St Petersburg in 1734. 

In July 1735 his father died. Shortly after he went abroad 
“for a sojourn of three or four years to write and publish a 
certain book,” resigning half his salary meanwhile to his sub- 
stitutes—being the better able to do so, as he had received 
some patrimony from his father. In Holland he was struck 
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with the great prosperity of the Dutch, and attributed it to their 
republican government, a kind of civil polity which he warmly 
extols, He noticed also and denounced the effect of Romanism 
and of monastic institutions in the countries he visited, In 
Paris he devoted himself to sight-seeing and amusements, with 
hearty zest going the round of churches, monasteries, geome 
omen museums, and theatres. His temper and life were 
ar enough from asceticism. He went from Paris to Rome, 
which he left after a sojourn of five months. After various 
wanderings he at length reached Sweden in 1740. During this 
and the year following, his “ Economy of the Animal King- 
dom” was published in Amsterdam ; and in 1744-5, the “ Ani- 
mal Kingdom,” Parts I. and IL. at the Hague, and Part III. in 
London. These places he visited in the years last named. 
One great end of this work was to trace the connection 
of mind and body, and he was coming more and more to find 
that “ correspondence” between them which his “ doctrine of 
co ndences” enabled him to find everywhere ad libitum, 
and which led him to look for great results in studying the 
mind through the body. He made, says his biographer, a 
“regular study of this ratio between the respiration and the 
thoughts and emotions ; he shews in detail that the two corres- 
pond exactly.” Swedenborg himself says, “ From this summary 
or plan, the reader may see that the end I propose to myself in 
the work is a knowledge of the soul, since this knowledge will 
constitute the crown of my studies...... I am, therefore, 
resolved to allow myself no respite, until I have run through 
the whole field to the very goal, or until I have traversed the 
universal animal kingdom to the soul. Thus I hope that by 
bending my course inward continually, I shall open all the 
doors that lead to her, and at length contemplate the soul itself 
by the Divine permission.” He again states this design in the 
following phrase: “I have gone through anatomy with the 
single end of investigating the soul. It will be a satisfaction 
to me if my labours be of any use to the anatomical and medi- 
cal world, but a still greater satisfaction if I afford any light 
towards the investigation of the soul.” 
Here we have the key to another false scent in the investi- 
tions of this, however great, no less greatly misguided, man. 
He undertakes to investigate the soul through external obser- 
vation, zoological, sioemiaaienk anatomical. Now we under- 
take to sa ‘that this sort of investigation never yet brought to 
light the first mental fact, or phenomenon. Every such pheno- 
menon is an exercise of consciousness. It can only be learned 
then by the inspection of consciousness. One might dissect 
and measure the organs of the body with never so much skill 
and exactness—what then? This knowledge, however valu- 
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able in its own sphere, does not give the first fact of conscious- 
ness not otherwise known. It may shew that certain corporeal 
signals accompany these mental phenomena, first and only 
known through consciousness. This is all it can do. Just 
here lies the great error of the Phrenologists, in so far as they 
pretend to construct a science of mind by external observation 
of bumps, angles, &c. The thing is simply impossible. They 
cannot learn the first mental exercise which was not already 
ascertained by the study of consciousness, however they may 
ascertain any exterior indications which sometimes or usually 
accompany such phenomena, when otherwise ascertained. It 
is not inconsistent with the doctrine here laid down, that we 
gain a knowledge of the mind by the study of history, language, 
literature, &c. For what are these but the records of those 
thoughts, and feelings, and actions, which manifest the con- 
sciousness of the race? The study of the mind in these is the 
study of the collective consciousness of mankind. ‘The only ra- 
tional ground for studying the mind through anatomy and other 
forms of exterior observation, is the false assumption that the 
mind and body are in substance one, that either both are body 
or both mind ; in short, that Materialism or Idealism is the true 
philosophy. This wrong fundamental bias in Swedenborg’s 
thinking and inquiries, will go far to account for the extreme 
to which he pushed the doctrine of correspondence between the 


material and spiritual world, and for the wonderful facility with 

which he could find any meaning in the phenomena of Nature 

and the language of Revelation that suited his fancy or taste. 
Although at times Swedenborg asserts that body and —_— 


are radically different from each other, and are separated by 
discrete degrees so that neither can become the other, yet 
there is much in the writings of himself and followers which 
seems to affirm or imply the identification of mind and matter, 
and to look now towards Idealism, and now towards Mate- 
rialism. Dr Pond has fully shewn this, as follows, p. 205 :— 


‘‘And what, according to Swedenborg, is the human soul? It is 
no other than the ‘nervous or spirituous fluid.’ ‘This fluid is the 
spirit and soul of its body.’ ‘ We may take it for certain, that if this 
fluid and the soul agree with each other in their predicates, the fluid 
must be accepted as the soul.* Swedenborg rejects the doctrine ‘ of 
Descartes and others, that the soul is a substance distinct from the body, 
in which it remains as long as the heart beats.’ ‘ Everything of the 
soul,’ he says, ‘is of the body, and everything of the body is of the 
soul.’ ‘ The mind is that element of the body which is in first prin- 
ciples,’ &.+ 





* Economy of the Animal Kingdom, vol. ii. pp. 238, 236. 
Tt See New Church Repository, vol. i. p. 308. 
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** These decisions of Swedenborg as to the nature of the soul are 
accepted by his followers, or at least by some of them, ‘ The dis- 
tinction between mind and matter,’ says Mr Clissold, ‘lies not in 
essence, but in form.’* Mr Dawson represents it as one of the great 
uses of Swedenborg’s writings, that ‘they help to break down the 
mischievous man-made distinction between spirit and matter.t And Mr 
Wilkinson says, ‘ We regard body and soul together as distinctly and 
inseparably one.’ ’’t 


These works, however, attracted little notice, and soon sank 
into utter oblivion, from which they have: been recently ex- 
humed by his zealous adherents, — by an admiring 
translator and commentator, Mr Wilkinson. His long series 
of scientific publications was completed by the publication in 
1845, in London, of the “ Worship and Love of God.” To 
this, however, his followers attach little value, “as it was pro- 
bably written as much for an exercise of fancy, as with any 
serious intent.” Here the scientific phase of his life closes. 
That of an alleged inspired Seer and Revelator begins. Into 
this let us now look. 

In the year 1745, at the age of fifty-seven, at the zenith of 
his scientific fame and worldly success, an event occurred which 
gave an entirely new bias to his life. He and his friends 
appear to have looked upon all his former productions as mere 
“school-boy exercises,” a propedeutic for the august office 
henceforth assumed by him. And this appears to have been 
in lieu of far more essential preliminary training. His reading, 
otherwise extensive, had not touched systematic theology. He 
had quietly rejected the doctrines of the creeds which go 
beyond the practice of virtue and piety, as “theoretical and 
mystical.” This by his admirers is set forth as qualifying him 
for his new office, by leaving his mind unbiased and impartial. 
We see in it no higher qualification than so much ignorance 
and error, disqualifying him to judge between true and pre- 
tended or counterfeit communications from heaven. His life, 
however, and the following rules of life, found in his manu- 
scripts, go to prove him a sincere, upright, and religious man, 
though they are far from evincing a true knowledge of Christ. 
These rules were, “1. Often to read and to meditate on the 
word of the Lord. 2. To submit everything to the will of 
Divine providence. 3. To observe in everything, a Propriety 
of behaviour, and always to keep the conscience clear. 4. To 
discharge with fidelity the functions of my employment, and 





* Introduction to Animal Kingdom, p. 54, 
t N. J. Magazine, vol. xx. p. 497. 
t Tracts for the New Times, No. 3, p. 25. 
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the duties of my office, and to render myself, in all things, 
useful to society.” 

It deserves mention here, that shortly before the wonderful 
visions and revelations which Swedenborg supposed to be given 
him from heaven, and in close connection with the severe men- 
tal application involved in the preparation and publication of 
the works last mentioned, he, while in London, suffered a severe 
attack of fever, attended with delirium. For this we have not 
only the testimony of Wesley, but of Hartley, his intimate 
friend and follower. If so, it may have left a chronic affection 
of his nervous system, which will go far to explain the visions 
of heaven and hell with which his brain appears to have teemed 
the remaining twenty-seven years of his life. Certainly it will 
go far, along with a burdened stomach, to explain the following 
account which he gave of his first vision to a friend who asked 
him how he knew what was done in heaven and hell. 


‘¢I was in London, and one day dined rather late by myself, at a 
boarding-house, where I kept a room, in which, at pleasure, I could 
prosecute the study of the natural sciences. I was hungry, and ate 
with great appetite. At the end of the meal, I remarked that a vapour, 
as it were, clouded my sight, and the walls of my chamber appeared 
covered with frightful creeping things, such as serpents, toads, and 
the like. I was filled with astonishment, but retained the full use of 
my perception and thoughts. The darkness attained its height, and 
soon passed away. I then perceived a man sitting in the corner of 
my chamber. As I thought myself entirely alone, I was greatly 
terrified ; when he spoke and said, ‘Eat not so much.’ The cloud 
once more came over my sight, and when it passed away, I found my- 
self alone in the chamber. This unexpected event hastened my’ re- 
turn home. I did not mention the subject to the people of the 
house, but reflected upon it much, and believed it to have been the 
effect of accidental causes, or to have arisen from my physical state 
at the time. I went home; but in the following night, the same 
man appeared to me again. He said, ‘Iam God, the Lord, the 
Creator and Redeemer of the world. I have chosen thee to lay before 
men the spiritual sense of the holy word. I will teach thee what thou 
art to write.’ On that same night, were opened to my perception 
the heavens and the hells, where I saw many persons of my acquaint- 
ance, of all conditions. From that day forth, I gave up all mere 
worldly learning, and laboured only in spiritual things, according to 
what the Lord commanded me to write. Daily he opened the eyes 
of my spirit to see what was done in the other world, and gave me, 
in a state of full wakefulness, to converse with angels and spirits.” 

** Such,” says Dr Pond, ‘‘ is Swedenborg’s account of the manner 
in which his spiritual senses were opened ; of his interviews with the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and of his commission to unfold the hidden sense 
of the word, and make other important disclosures to men. As to 
the particular state of his mind while in the spirit, Swedenborg gave 
no further explanations.” 
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Ever after he proceeds upon the assumption, express or im- 
plied, that he is a Prophet or Messenger of God, commissioned 
and infallibly inspired to reveal his truth and will. He says, 


‘* T have been called to a holy office by the Lord himself, who most 
graciously manifested himself to me, his servant, in the year 1748 (5? 
when he opened my sight to a view of the spiritual oud and gran 
me the privilege of conversing with angels and spirits, which I enjoy 
to this day. From that time I began to publish and print various 
arcana that have been seen by me, or revealed to me; as respecting 
heaven and hell, the state of man after death, the true worship of God, 
the spiritual sense of the Word, with many other most important 
matters conducive to salvation and true wisdom.” . 


Again, in the preface to his “ Arcana Celestia,” he writes, 


“Of the Lord’s divine mercy, it has been granted me now for 
several years to be constantly and uninterruptedly with spirits and 
angels, hearing them converse with each other and conversing with 
them. Hence it has been permitted me to hear and see stupendous 
things in the other life, which have never before come to the know- 
ledge of any man, nor entered his imagination. I have therefore been 
instructed concerning different kinds of spirits, and the state of souls 
after death ; concerning hell, or the lamentable state of the unfaithfal ; 
concerning heaven, or the most happy state of the faithful; and 
particularly concerning the doctrine of faith which is acknowledged 
throughout all heaven.” 


It is admitted by Swedenborg’s adherents that his claim 
“does appear startling.” They must as surely admit that it 
cannot demand the assent of reasonable and conscientious men, 
without the most cogent and unanswerable proof, internal or 
external. As it is not pretended that these claims are sup- 
ported by miraculous attestation, or by the testimony of other 
witnesses, (Swedenborg alone having witnessed these visions,) 
or that his sole testimony would suffice, more than Mahomet’s, 
to vindicate them, unless supported by the internal self-evidence 
of his doctrines themselves, it follows that the whole contro- 
versy in regard to their truth or falsity is narrowed down to 
this single question: Do the doctrines propounded by Sweden- 
borg as divine, bear a self-evident divine impress; a stamp of 
divimity which must be their own attestation to every intelli- 
gent and candid mind? And does that mind prove itself per- 
verse and uncandid which cannot, or does not, discern this 
imprint and self-evident witness of divinity upon them? And 
to this issue is it reduced by his abettors. They call on us to 
credit him, “ not by any means on account of his own declara- 
tion merely, but from the nature of the truths and statements 
brought forth by him, of which our own minds, enlightened, 
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we trust, by reason and God’s word, are the judges."* “The 
Christian has no choice but to acknowledge, or refute Sweden- 
borg’s claims on the ground of intrinsic merit.”+ Here then 
issue is joined. To this we will soon address ourselves; re- 
marking previously that, in deciding this question, both parties 
concede the supreme authority of the holy Scriptures, except 
so far as certain books are rejected by the Swedenborgians. 

Meanwhile it deserves notice that, after this time, Sweden- 
borg displayed the same fertility in authorship as before, the 
difference being that afterward his works were occupied with 
his visions and revelations, the statement and indication of his 
peculiar religious system. He published what would amount 
to twenty-seven volumes, octavo, of five hundred pages each. 
Some twenty of these were occupied in developing his view of 
the spiritual sense of the holy Scriptures. e wrote much 
too without printing, which has obtained a posthumous publica- 
tion. His most important theological work was his “ Arcana 
Celestia,” of which most of his later publications, such as those 
on “ Heaven and Hell,” the “ Apocalypse,” the “ New Church,” 
the “Last Judgment,” &c., are little more than the fuller 
development and application. His Diary is also an extended 
work, illustrating the man and his doctrine. He was simple in 
his habits of life, almost a vegetarian, wore a garment of rein- 
deer skins in winter, and a study gown in summer. He took 
snuff, with which many of his manuscripts are soiled. He 
seldom attended church, finding the worship and doctrines of 
the existing churches uncongenial. He was seized with apo- 
plexy and partial paralysis on Christmas eve, 1771. He died’ 
in London, March 29. 1772, with his mind apparently calm 
and clear, at the advanced age of eighty-four. His body was 
deposited in the Swedish church in Prince’s Square, according 
to the rites of the Lutheran church. There it still lies, with- 
out visible monument or memorial. 

Thus far Swedenborg’s life. Next let us consider his doc- 
trines. What are they? And do they bear such an evident 
Divine impress as to render us inexcusable for not receivin 
them as the “oracles of God,” and their author as his inspi 
messenger ? 

1, As underlying all else, let us ascertain Swedenborg’s 
doctrine in regard to the holy Scriptures. “The assumption 
then with which Swedenborg starts, is, that the Scripture is in 
very truth the word of God; that every syllable and expression 
therein are his ; that Moses, David, the prophets, and the evan- 
gelists, were simply the inspired penmen, who wrote implicitly 
according to divine dictation.” { This seems indeed to be a 
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sufficiently high and stringent view of the inspiration and 
plenary authority of the Bible. But it is completely neu- 
tralised by other outgivings in the premises. He teaches that 
the word has “three senses or meanings; first, a celestial sense, 
apprehended by the celestial or highest angels; secondly, a 
spiritual sense, apprehended by a lower range of angelic 
minds, the spiritual] ; and thirdly, a natural sense, with which 
we are all familiar, written down to the comprehension of the 
lowest, most worldly and sensual of men, the Jews. These 
three senses make one by correspondence.”* And it is clearly 
possible by the magic of this alleged “correspondence” to ex- 
tract whatever meaning one sees fit from the letter of Scrip- 
ture. Whatever may be the obvious meaning of the words of 
Scripture, it easily evaporates into some unknown celestial 
sense by some turn of correspondence. The plain meaning of 
Scripture is not its highest meaning. This is left in a chame- 
leon-like variableness or incertitude, to be resolved by the ipse 
dixit of a Swedenborg, or whoever else claims to have th ed 
the labyrinths of “correspondence,” and to have had visions of 
the celestial world. 

It is utterly vain to vindicate this doctrine of “ correspond- 
ence” on the plea of any supposed analogy to figurative lan- 
guage, or metaphor. Such language, in its legitimate sphere, 
is just as plain and intelligible as any other, often more vividly 
accurate than a mere dead, dry literality can be. The human 
mind is sv made as spontaneously to form and to understand 
such imagery. These Swedenborgian correspondences, how- 
ever, are wholly beyond the plane of the normal human 
faculties, and are quite arbitrary, without rational basis, or 
intelligible key. ass can the Bible be a real message of God 
to us, if such exegesis as the following be necessary to reach 
its real meaning? In regard to the account of the ark (1 Sam. 
v. 6), Swedenborg says: (See Dr Pond’s book, pp. 66, 67.) 


‘‘The Philistines represent those who exalt faith above charity ; 
which was the occasion of their continual wars with the Israelites, 
who represent those who cherish faith in union with charity. The 
idol Dagon is the religion of those who are represented by the Philis- 
tines. The emerods are symbols of the appetites of the natural man, 
which, when separated from the spiritual affections, are unclean. The 
mice, by which the land was devastated, are images of the lust of 
destroying, by false interpretation, the spiritual nourishment which 
the church derives from the word of God. The emerods of gold 
exhibit the natural appetites, as purified and made good. The golden 
mice signify the healing of the tendency to false interpretation, effected 
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by admitting a regard to goodness. The cows are types of the natural 
man, in regard to such good qualities as he possesses. Their lowing 
by the way expresses the repugnance of the natural man to the process 
of conversion, And the offering them up for a burnt-offering typifies 
that restoration of order which takes place in the mind, when the 
natural affections are submitted to the Lord.” * 


The story of the forty and two children destroyed by bears 
(2 Kings ii. 24) is thus interpreted. “Elisha represented the 
Lord, as to the word. Baldness signifies the word, devoid of 
its literal sense, thus not anything. The number forty-two 
signifies blasphemy. And bears signify the literal sense of the 
word, read ee A but not understood.”+ No wonder that 
the Swedenborgians have found it necessary to publish a 
“Dictionary of Correspondencies,” which, however, makes con- 
fusion worse vnietiio’ by its inconsistency with itself and 
with Swedenborg; that some of their writers maintain that the 
Bible, in its literal sense, is self-contradictory and comparatively 
useless; and that one of the greatest lights of the New Church, 
Mr Tulk, denies that there “has been a single Swedenborgian 
writer,” who has correctly understood the doctrine of corres- 
pondency. Every one, he says, “has either dropped all notice 
of real correspondency, and treated it as a system of symbols, 
or has merely stated the fact of there being an intimate connec- 
tion between the sign and the thing signified, and left his 
reader to discover, as well as he could, the reason.” This same 
author—who seems to be a leader among the New Church 
brethren—affirms that the language of Swedenborg needs to 
be spiritualised,—else, he says, we shall be compelled to re- 
ceive greater mysteries in the New Church theology, than those 
from which we have escaped in the Old. Pp. 10, 16-37. We 
honour the frankness of this Mr Tulk. At the same time, we 
are anxious to know where this labour of spiritualising is to 
end. Swedenborg spiritualises the Scriptures; and Mr Tulk 
spiritualises Swedenborg, and the next improvement will be to 
spiritualise him. } 

Not only, however, does this process destroy the utility and 
authority of the sacred Word as a guide to men ; Swedenborg 
arbitrarily disowns the inspiration of many books of Scripture, 
and abjures their Divine authority to control our faith and 
practice. He pronounces the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
“purely allegorical.” He also excludes the books of Ruth, 
Ist and 2d Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and the Epistles of the New Testament 
from the sphere of inspiration and infallibility. These liberties 





* True Christian Religion, § 208. t Dr Pond, p. 66. 
t Apocalypse Revealed, 2 573. 
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might just as lawfully be+aken with any other books of Scrip- 
ture. To expunge from the New Testament the Epistles, is to 
expunge the most doctrinal and didactic part of the Bible, in 
respect to the distinctive articles of the Christian faith— 
especially those most unwelcome to Swedenborg. Which 
comes to us with the brightest radiance of Divinity, Paul, 
“speaking, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” or Swedenborg, telling 
us that he has not “given them a place in his Arcana Celestia, 
because they are dogmatic writings merely, and are not written 
in the style of the Work?” Wherever the writings of the two 
are compared, ten thousand will recognise a Divine wisdom 
and truth in the Epistles for one that will see the faintest 
glimmer of a Divine light in the dark bathos of Swedenborg’s 
endless discursions. We might safely leave the issue here. 
Swedenborg abjures the authority of a large part of the Bible, 
and asserts for himself an infallibility of inspiration, which he 
denies to Job, Solomon, Paul, Peter, James, and John, in his 
Epistles. Is not this destroying all foundations? And if the 
foundations be destroyed, what shall the mghteousdo? Let us 
look farther into the particular doctrines of Swedenborg, and 
we shall see strong reasons why he renounces the authority of 
those portions of Scripture which most expressly militate 
against them. 

2. We will then consider some of Swedenborg’s teachings 
concerning the nature and attributes of God. There is much 
in his utterances that has a pantheistic sound, and looks 
towards only one life or substance in the universe. Thus he 
says, “it is evident that the human soul is not life from life, 
or life in itself, for there is only one single life, and this is God.”* 

“The angelic idea concerning the universe created from the 
Lord, is as follows: that God is the centre, and that he is man, 
and that unless God was a man, creation would not have been 
possible, and that the Lord from eternity is that God. Con- 
cerning creation, they (the angels) said, that God, by his 
Divine proceeding, created the universe and all things therein, 
and since the Divine proceeding is also life itself, that all 
things were created from life and by life.” + “Life viewed in 
itself, which is God, cannot create another being who shall be 
life itself.” t “That God is a man, and that the Lord is that 
man, is manifest from all things which are in the heavens, and 
which are beneath the heavens.”§ Mr White says, the “trea- 
tise on the divine love and wisdom .. . . affords a key to the 
whole philosophy of the New Church, and to a rational under- 





* Divine Attributes, p. 230. ; Td,, p. 48. 


t Id., p. 812. Id., p. 41. 
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standing of all the writings of Swedenborg. . . . The first part 
sets forth, in the simplest langu e, the doctrine of the Divine 
nature. The Lord’s essence is shewn to be infinite love, and 
its manifestation to be infinite wisdom. It is proved that the 
divine love is the only life in the universe, and that in God, 
‘all things live, move, and have their being.’ The Lord is 
also proved to be very and essential man, yet above and inde- 
pendent of all space and time, filling all spaces of the universe 
without space, and all time without time, and being in the 
greatest and the least things evermore the same... . . The 
end of creation is, that all things may return to their Creator.”* 
That God is man, and that there is but one life in the universe, 
and that all things will return to God, this, if not pantheism, 
is surely pantheistic. ' 

3. Swedenborg denies the Trinity, and insists that the doc- 
trine of three persons means the doctrine of three Gods. This 
abundantly appears from the chapter on the Trinity, in the 
work on the “ Divine Attributes.” Mr White thus represents 
his doctrine: “To conceive of a trinity of Divine persons from 
eternity, is to think of three Gods, and no amount of word- 
playing and creed-making can Sa the mind from falling 
into Tritheism, as long as a Trinity of persons and not of 

essentials is thought of. A trinity of persons was unknown in 
the Apostolic Church” (p. 239). “The doctrine of a trinity of 
persons in the Divine being, is the keystone of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant theology. If this doctrine be false, the whole 
structure totters to its fall. When the faith in three Gods is 
rejected, then it is possible to receive the true and saving faith, 
which is, a faith in one God, united with good works” (Jd. 
p. 211). With the Trinity, of course, the whole system of 
evangelical doctrine and experience falls to the ground, and is 
accordingly abjured. 

4. He claims to have “shewn the errors of the existing 
doctrines of justification by faith alone, and of the imputation 
of the righteousness or merits of Jesus Christ” (Jd. p. 204). 
“An imputation of the merits and righteousness of Christ is 
impossible” (p. 251). “The doctrine of the faith of the pre- 
sent church ascribes to God human passions and infirmities ; 
as, that he beheld men from anger; that he required to be 
reconciled ; that he is reconciled through the love he bore 
toward the Son, and by his intercession; that he required to 
be ap by the sight of his Son’s sufferings, and thus to be 
brought back to mercy ; and that he imputes the righteousness 
of his Son to an unrighteous man, who supplicates it from faith 

alone; and that thus from an enemy he makes him a friend, 





* Life of Swedenborg, pp. 151-2. 
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and from a child of wrath a child of grace; all which dogmas 
are the opposite of truth, and repulsive to every wise man.” 


** The faith of the present church has produced monstrous births ; 
for instance, instantaneous salvation by an immediate act of mercy ; 
predestination ; the notion that God has no respect to the actions of 
men, but unto faith alone; that there is no connection between 
charity and faith; that man in conversion is like a stock, with many 
more heresies of the same kind ; likewise concerning the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Holy Supper, as to the advantages reasonably to 
be expected from them, when considered according to the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone; as also with regard to the person of 
Christ; and that heresies, from the first ages to the present day, 
have sprung from no other source than from the doctrine founded on 
the idea of three Divine Persons or Gods.” —(Id. pp. 212-18.) 


Although this indignant protest against, and repudiation of, 
scriptural, evangelical, and catholic truth, is aimed at the carica- 
ture which adversaries are wont to make of it, it is none the 
less an utter abjuration of that truth. The bitterness of 
Swedenborg’s unrelenting antipathy to justification by faith 
through the merits of Christ is conspicuous throughout his 
writings. It is none the less pronounced and implacable 
against regeneration by the immediate agency of the Spirit of 
God, or even the possibility thereof. He tells us, “if man 
could be saved by immediate mercy, all would be saved, even 
the inhabitants of hell, and hell itself would not exist... . 
Man’s spirit is substantial, and if formed to evil, to change it 
would be equivalent to annihilation. . . . Ample experience 
has taught me that it is impossible to implant the life of 
heaven in those who have led an opposite life in the world.” 
Is it not enough in answer to all this to point to the conver- 
sion of Paul, of the dying thief, the thousands on the day of 
Pentecost, the myriads who from age to age are born into 
the kingdom of God? Is anything too hard for the Lord, 
and can he not out of the stones raise up children unto 
Abraham ? 

5. A cardinal doctrine of Swedenborg was that the last 
Judgment was already past, having occurred in 1757, when 
the previous dispensation was terminated by the visions vouch- 
safed to him, which inaugurated the new and final dispensa- 
tion (Id. p. 95). The coming of Christ is not personal. It is 
in the unveiling of the ideas, the light, the truth of the New 
Dispensation. "The last Judgment separated the good from 


the evil, the false from the true, the hypocrites who overrun 
the Reformed churches from sincere Christians (Jd. p. 156). 

6. “Angels are men, and live together in society like men 
on earth, therefore they have garments, houses, and other 
things similar to those which exist on earth.” “In heaven, 
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two married partners are not called two, but one angel.” For 
“there are marriages in heaven as well as on earth” (Id. 
chap. xxii). Space and Time in heaven are purely subjective. 
They are without objective reality to the angels. Apparent 
changes of season and passing of time are only an outward 
reflex from the changes of the soul within. Greater or less 
apparent distance in space have no objective reality, they only 
represent degrees of love. If this be intense, there is nearness 
to the object loved. If feeble, distance intervenes and increases. 
(Life and Writings, p.109. Heaven and Hell, pp. 104—119.) 

7. So Swedenborg himself entered or was present in heaven. 
“By such changes have I also been conducted by the Lord 
into the heavens,.and likewise to the earths in the universe. 
T was carried there as to the spirit only, my body meanwhile 
remaining in the same place. Thus do all the angels journey. 
Hence they have no distances; and since they have no dis- 
tances, they have no spaces; but instead of spaces they have 
states, and their changes, change of place being only change 
of state, it is evident that approximations are similitudes as to 
the state of the interiors, and that removals are dissimilitudes. 
Hence it is that those are near together who are in a similar 
state, and those distant who are in a dissimilar state.” (Heaven 
and Hell, p. 119.) Here the secret is revealed as to. the 
manner in which Swedenborg passed to and inspected the 
heavens and “the earths in the universe,” and the sources of 
his strange visions and revelations. What he thinks he saw 
in all these places, and elsewhere, will go far to decide his 
assumed infallibility as a seer and revelator. 

8. It is a consequence of his doctrine of the impossibility of 
an immediate transformation of the human soul, that there is 
an intermediate state between heaven and hell, and between 
death and glory. He says, “The world of spirits is neither 
heaven nor hell, but an intermediate place or state between 
both, into which man enters immediately after death; and 
then after a certain period, the duration of which is deter- 
mined by the quality of his life in this world, he is either 
elevated to heaven or cast into hell. . . . Some only euter it, 
and are immediately taken up into heaven, or cast down into 
hell; some remain there a few weeks, and others several years, 
but none (since the last Judgment) more than thirty years.” 
(Life and Doctrines, p. 122.) 

9. As a consequence of renouncing the future judgment and 
general resurrection, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body evaporates. “Immediately after death, which is only a 
putting off the natural body never to be resumed, man rises 
again in a spiritual and substantial body, in which be con- 
tinues to live to all eternity.” (Liturgy of the New Church 
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im England.) What sort of a body this is, may appear, if we 
consider that, in the Swedenborgian theology, heaven is a state 
and not a place. 

10. “The whole Heaven in one complex resembles one 
divine man, otherwise called the GRAND Man.” “ Every society 
in the heavens resembles one man . . . therefore every angel 
is a perfect human form.” “The angels likewise know in 
what member one society is, and in what another; and they 
say, that one society is in the member or some province of the 
head, another in the member or some province of the breast, 
another in the member or some province of the loins, and so 
on. In general, the highest or third heaven forms the head 
down to the neck; the middle or second heaven forms the 
breast down to the loins and knees; the ultimate or first 
heaven forms the legs and feet down to the soles, and also the 
arms down to the fingers, for the arms and hands are ultimates 
of man, although at the sides. Hence it is further evident 
why there are three heavens.”* Let who will see a divine 
impress on this, we confess we only discern in it the offspring 
of a distempered or phrenzied fancy. Hell also is pronounced 
to be one man.f 

11. Swedenborg is quite as wide of infallible truth in his 
visions of and intercourse with Paul, Luther, Melancthon, Cal- 
vin, the Synod of Dort, and the Moravians, in the other world. 
He represents them as debased and unhappy, either in the 
intermediate state or in hell. Is it to be expected that the 
Christian world can see in such representations the stamp of 
Divine inspiration? Those who wish to look further into 
Swedenborg’s defamatory accounts of these great lights of the 
church, may consult Dr Pond’s book, chap. vil. IJnstar 
omnium, look at the following account of the Apostle Paul by 
Swedenborg. 

“ Paul is among the worst of the apostles, as has been made 
known to me by ample experience. The love of self, er 
he was ensnared before he preached the gospel, remained wit 
him afterwards) He did all things from the end of being 
greatest in heaven, and of judging the tribes of Israel. He is 
such that the rest of the apostles, in the other life, reject him 
from their company, and no longer recognise him as one of them- 
selves. He associates himself with one of the worst devils, who 
would fain rule all things, and pledged himself to this spirit to 
obtain for him his end.” Speaking of Paul in another place, 
Swedenborg says : “ He now associated himself with the worst 
devils, and wished to form a heaven to himself of spirits, to 
whom he might give joys from himself. This also he attempted 





* Heaven and Hell, pp. 42-52. t Life and Doctrine, p, 127. 
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but he became worse in consequence of it, and was cast down. 
I then spoke to him that this was not heaven, but hell ; for 
such a heaven is turned into a black hell.” 

In a like summary manner, he claims to have seen the de- 

rted of all grades, kings, preachers, and others in heaven, 
Pell or the intermediate state—very much, we apprehend, 
according to his preconceptions and, especially, his likes and 
dislikes of their character. 

But Swedenborg, so he assures us, saw not only through 
heaven and hell, but what he calls “earths of the universe,” 
i.e. the planets of the solarsystem. He found them inhabited, 
conversed freely with their inhabitants, and has given the 
most strange and ridiculous accounts of the sai woe of each 
of them. He, however, greatly compromises his claim to infal- 
lible inspiration in some of his dicta concerning them, which 
are in utter contradiction of the known truths of science. He 
insists that Saturn is the most distant of the planets from the 
sun. Moreover, he appears to have found no. inhabitants out- 
side of the planets which were then known to science. Says 
Mr White, “Swedenborg tells us that lunarians are dwarfs, 
like boys of seven years old, with robust bodies and pleasant 
countevances ; they do not speak from their lungs, on account 
of the attenuated state of the atmosphere, but from a quantity 
of air collected in the abdomen” (Life and Writings, p. 133). 
After this, it is scarcely necessary to quote what he says of the 
inhabitants of other planets, all of which has a verisimilitude 
and convictive force about equal to this. But it is not out of 
place to see how his followers parry the objection to Sweden- 
borg’s inspiration, arising from this great and undeniable error 
in regard to the relative distance of Saturn from the sun. Mr 
White says (Ibid., p. 134), “ We reply, that it would have been 
disorderly for him to have become possessed of such knowledge 
by spiritual means. But how so? Because it would have 
compelled belief in the spiritual doctrines so taught, without 
due thought and examination, as soon as science had established 
the existence of these orbs ; because miracles and prophecy 
are not permitted in these times, for they force me destroy 
human freedom. ... . Belief so induced would be worthless, 
because compelled. It may be said that this is mere special 
pleading, but it is not so.” 

Perhaps this is ingenious. But it will hardly serve its pur- 
pose. If we were to grant that it shews good reason why 
Swedenborg’s revelations should not be attested by miracle, it 
shews no good reason why he should claim, as an inspired seer 
and revelator, to see and reveal as true what is now proved 
and conceded to be false. He is here proved to have been a 
false witness, either deceived or a deceiver. How then can 
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he demand our assent, on his mere ipse diait, to alleged facts, 
which there are no means, no possibility of proving or disprov- 
ing, beyond his own testimony? We do not mean it in any 
reproachful sense, or as impeaching Swedenborg’s honesty or 
intended veracity, when we apply the | maxim, falsus in 
uno, faleusin omnibus. We mean simply, that having proved 
himself an incompetent and unreliable witness here, he is no 
more entitled to credit elsewhere, his ways and means of 
knowledge being alike abnormal and preternatural, and incap- 
able of disproof or attestation from ole sources. 

' A great problem here presents itself, which ought not to 
be passed by in any general estimate of Swedenborg and his 
system. How are we to account for pretensions to direct inter- 
course with and revelations from , to visions of heaven, 
hell, and of other worlds and their inhabitants; to be the 
God-commissioned founder of a new dispensation and new 
church, involving the destruction and passing away of the 
church founded by Christ and his apostles, the rejection of a 
large portion of the received Scriptures, and of the great body 
of Christian doctrine ? 

Two hypotheses only are possible. One, that he was an 
impostor, putting forth claims and pretensions which he knew 
to be groundless—deceiving others, but not deceived himself. 
The other is, that he was honest and sincere, really believing 
what he uttered, deceived himself, but not intentionally deceiv- 
ing others, mistaking his own subjective states, fancies, ima- 
ginations, for objective realities. For ourselves, we have no 
hesitation, with our present light, in rejeeting the former and 
embracing the latter alternative. We pvc. his whole life 
as evincing apparent simplicity, probity, and earnestness. 
Moreover, his scientific eminence, his taste for philosophy 
and letters, his social position, everything, militates against 
the idea of his being a conscious im r. As a matter of 
taste, aside of higher considerations, the very idea must have 
been revolting to him. While this is so, we think all the 
phenomena in his case can be accounted for on the other hypo- 
thesis. We do not doubt that he seemed to himself to behold 
all that: he declares he beheld in heaven, earth, hell, and the 

lanets. But the whole explanation is, that his own inward 
imaginations, fancies, dreams, became objectised, through ab- 
normal conditions of his nervous system, and of the mutual 
interaction of mind and body. Such conditions, resulting in 
such phenomena, and commonly involving a partial, or total, 
or monomaniac derangement, temporary or permanent, often 
occur. It is among the most familiar facts of psychology and 
hysiology, that in certain states of the brain, images formed 
y the imagination appear objective, while most or all the 
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other functions of the mind remain unimpaired and undis- 
turbed. Sometimes the illusion is, and sometimes it is not, 
understood by the subject of it. Sometimes it is transient as 
the cause producing it, sometimes persistent and lasting. The 
books are full of well-attested cases of this kind of hallucina- 
tion, arising from febrile delirium, from sudden concussion or 
other lesion of the brain, from excessive anxiety, study, or 
other drafts upon nervous energy ; and especially from pro- 
tracted and intense application of the mind to some single topic, 
or line of topics, in which case the apparitions or visions are 
very apt to be in the same line, or a natural development of it. 
And it may be due to a combination of these causes. It may 
exist, too, in all forms, degrees, proportions, combinations, 
with all degrees of strength, duration, persistency ; begetting 
monomania, or a more extended and pervading derangement 
of the faculties. The followers of Swedenborg may indeed 
reluctate against any such hypothesis in regard to a person of 
his eminent powers and attainments, who shewed such intellec- 
tual vigour and activity during the whole period when he is 

supposed to have been subject to this partial eclipse or hallu- 
cination. But such minds have no immunity from such visi- 
tations ; especially if they have long overtaxed themselves in 
some pet specialty or one-sided theory. We all have a fugitive 
experience of unrealities of imagination turned into apparent 
realities, in dreams. And examples enough occur of persons, 
in every grade or sphere of life, being in a continuous and life- 
long dream on one or more subjects. Without repeating the 
celebrated case of Nicolai, the German bookseller and man of 
letters, who found himself troubled with apparitions of persons 
apparently talking together, which he at first knew to be 
unreal, but at length became scarcely able to distinguish from 
realities, and of which he was at length relieved by resorting 
to a periodical blood-letting, which he had that year inadvert- 
ently omitted ; or others analogous, which abound in works on 
mental distempers, we will bring before our readers a case com- 
paratively recent, near, and attested by competent witnesses 
still living. We refer to the Rev. Daniel Haskell, formerly 
President of the University of Vermont.* While in this office 
he was attacked with inflammatory rheumatism, on recoverin 

from which he was wont to say that “everything looked 
strange.” As he recovered from his disease, his mental dis- 
turbance developed into decided and incurable derangement, 
Professor Hough says that he regards Mr Haskell as having 
“ possessed a mind characterised by clear and discriminating 
views, and uncommon depth of reflection and solidity of judg- 





* See Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, vol. ii. p. 526. 
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ment. . ... My impression has always been, that it (his 
monomania) was the result of metaphysical investigations, and 
er. of an earnest attention to Berkeley’s ideal theory.” 

wever this may be, his case is thus graphically described by 
the Rev. Dr Samuel H. Cox, who was his pastor during several 
of the last years of his life. 


‘ Of his antecedents I had occasionally and frequently heard, and 
with ever-increasing interest. That he was a man of great strength 
and soundness of mind, with a single exception, of which I shall 
speak presently ; that his liberal attainments in science, literature, 
general reading, aud well-digested thought, with correct and extensive 
theological erudition, were exemplary and distinguished ; and that he 
was a person of deep and genuine piety, consistent and practical, as 
well as beneficent and useful, in the whole tenor of his life and actions ; 
I may rationally and sincerely affirm, as better witnesses in multi- 
tudes could, without me, fully establish. He was a profound mathe- 
matician and astronomer ; and occupied much of his leisure time, in 
the almost twelve years that I was his pastor, as well as before, in 
exploring the wonders of that magnificent science ; in preparing and 
manufacturing globes, planetariums, instruments,-and learned helps, 
for its prosecution ; -and in reading and studying history, chronology, 
antiquities, and other learned matters ; always engaged, and seeming 
to abhor idleness or a life inane and useless. His manners ever 
seemed gentle and obliging. His words were few, his conversation 
rather reserved. He seemed to court solitude rather than socicty ; 
though he came sometimes steadily to attend public worship, for 
months and years together ; yet now and then with intervals, profess- 
ing indeed an attachment to the person and the ministry of his 
pastor. In all this his affectionate family and friends rejoiced, and 
did what they could to continue the practice. The reason of his 
absence, sometimes for months, I am now to state. 

‘* He was, like Cowper, whom in several respects I often thought 
he resembled, a confirmed monomaniac, even to his death. How it 
seemed to be induced I would not now inquire. I suppose its proxi- 
mate cause was physical and cerebral derangement; and that its 
operation became religious, as in the case of Cowper, incidentally ; 
though exasperated often by intense application to study, profound 
and anxious thought, and perhaps some mistaken views of Christian 
doctrine ; at least in the way of making himself an exceptional 
monad, in no wise related to the ordinary truths and promises of the 
gospel. Perhaps some metaphysical perversions of the gospel, modi- 
fying his views insidiously, in some degree, induced the malady. 

“The form of it, so far as I can now command it, was in effect 
this. He thonght it was dead since some definite epoch gone by ; 
that he was no longer a prisoner of hope or a probationer for eternity ; 
that it was in some other world, not this, he formerly lived; that he 
was there a rebel, selfish, disobedient, antagonistic to his God ; and that 
hence God had removed him into another state, where he was then 
remaining, although it was a wonder and a mystery! Hence he 
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would not pray, no, never. It were wickedness and impiety for him 
to attempt it. This was exactly like Cowper,—as old Mr Bull, at 
Newport Pagnell, son to him who was the friend of Cowper and 


Newton, at Olney, I recollect, graphically told me, in September, 
1846. He well remembered Cowper. 


‘* Sometimes Mr Haskell could be made to forget his mania, when 
interested in an object or topic of conversation. But one reference 
to it, or recollection of it by himself, supervened only to restore his 
melancholy consistency ; as the solemn contraction of his countenance 
always evinced. Once in conversation it suddenly thundered, after a 
very vivid flash of lightning; interrapting the course of thought and 
speech. As he was full of cheerful interchange of remark, and so 
abruptly stopped in it, one of the company inquired of him—if that 
was not very much like real thunder and lightning. The absurdity 
strack him, and produced an involuntary smile,—saying, ‘ It seems 
very like what I remember in that world where I once was.’ , 

‘His mania was quite incurable. It was indeed the most perfect 
illustration of monomania, or insanity on one point only, that I ever 
kuew. ~ On all other subjects, especially when he forgot, he was sane, 
sensible, learned, instructive, and engaging.” 


The main points illustrated and confirmed by this remark- 
able and melancholy case, bearing on our present inquiry, are, 
1. The possibility of a superior mind coming under the illusion 
that it abides in another world or state, while still in the body 
here. 2. The possibility of being at the same time free from 
all other mental derangement, and able to prosecute scientific 
and literary labours with success, and to prepare important 
publications for the press. 3. That this illusion, with all the 
sad religious despair implicated with it, was persistent and 
incurable, except during transient lucid intervals. While the 
differences between this case and Swedenborg’s were great in 
regard to the scope and extent of his illusion, yet as to its 
reality and persistency, while his high faculties were unimpaired 
in other respects, in regard to being present in other worlds 
and states of existence, there is an essential oneness. The 
differences so far as our present discussion is concerned, are 
immaterial. We proceed now to state some reasons for the 
belief, that Swedenborg was under the sort of illusion in ques- 
tion, when he conceived himself soaring through other worlds, 
and in converse with their inhabitants, as an inspired Seer and 
Revelator. 

1. The circumstances under which, according to Sweden- 
borg’s account, these visions commenced, all favour this hypo- 
thesis, It will be recollected that his first vision was conse- 
quent on a heavy meal taken with a ravenous appetite—a kind 
of appetite which we know is v to supervene upon recovery 
from fever. Be this as it may, his whole account of the occur- 


rence indicates distempered mental action, arising from physi- 
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cal disturbance of the cerebral, nervous, and digestive action. 
“ At the end of the meal, I remarked that a vapour, as it were, 
clouded my sight, and the walls of my chamber appeared 
covered with frightful creeping things, such as serpents, toads, 
and the like. I was filled with astonishment but retained the 
full use of my perceptions and thoughts.” As our readers will 
remember, he then perceived a man in his chamber, and was 
greatly terrified on hearing him say, “ Eat not so much.” “On 
the following day the same man appeared to me again, and 
said,‘I am the Lord,” &c. We do not think it necessary to 
argue the fair interpretation of this‘with any who have ob- 
served psychological phenomena in such circumstances, or to 
ask whether it arose from a morbid state of the brain, or was 
a divine epiphany. His intense study, for a long time pre- 
vious, of “anatomy with the single end of investigating the 
soul,” and of “the origin of the earth, the birth, infancy, and 
love, of Adam, and of the soul in its state of integrity in the 
image of God,” in his book entitled the Love and Worship of 
God, culminating in delirious fever, which involved the brain, 
all go to support this hypothesis. Dr Pond collects many 
opinions of ‘his contemporaries, that he was a mentally dis- 
ordered man. Such was the opinion of Mr Wesley; an 
opinion formed, not from hostility to Swedenborg, nor from any 
prejudice against him ; for originally his prejudices were stron 
in his favour. “I sat down,” says he, “to-day to read, an 
seriously to consider, some of the writings of n Sweden- 
borg. I began with huge prejudices in his favowr, knowin 
him to be a pious man, one of a strong understanding, of muc 
learning, and one who thoroughly believed himself. But I 
could not hold out long. Any one of his visions puts his real 
character out of doubt. He is one of the most ingenious, 
lively, entertaining madmen that ever set pen to paper. But 
his waking dreams are so wild, so far remote both from Seri 
ture and common sense, that one might as easily swallow the 
stories of Tom Thumb, or of Jack the Giant-killer.” 

Again, Mr Wesley says, “In travelling this week, I looked 
over Baron Swedenborg’s account of heaven and hell. He was 
a man of piety, of a strong understanding, and a most lively 
imagination. But he had a violent fever when he was about 
fifty-tive years old, which quite overturned his understanding. 
Nor did he ever recover it, but it continued ‘majestic though 
in ruins. From that time he was exactly in the state of that 
man at Argos, 


* Qui se credebat miros audire trageedos, 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro.’” 


And this seems to have been the opinion widely entertained in 
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England at that time, by those who knew anything of Sweden- 
borg, and were not the receivers of his doctrines. 

The same opinion also prevailed extensively in Swedenborg’s 
own country. At Dr Beyer’s first interview with him at Got- 
tenberg, he entertained, he says, “the same sentiments with 
many others in that country, with respect to his being a mad- 
man.” 

As this is a matter of great moment to the true solution of 
the problem of Swedenborg’s visions and revelations, we give 
some further proofs drawn by Dr Pond from Swedenborg’s 
statements regarding himself. One of these is as follows. “I 
was once seized suddenly with a disease that seemed to threaten 
my life. My whole head was oppressed with pain. A pesti- 
lential smoke was let in from the great city called Sodom and 
Egypt, Rev. xi. 8. Half dead with severe anguish, I expected 
every moment to be my last. Thus I lay in my bed for the 
space of three days and a half. My spirit was reduced to this 
state, and in consequence thereof, my body. Then I heard 
about me the voices of persons, saying, ‘ Lo, he lies dead in 
the street of our city, who preached repentance for the remis- 


sion of sins.’ And they asked several of the clergy whether 
he was worthy of burial, and they answered, ‘No; let him lie 
to be made a spectacle of ;* and they passed to and fro and 


mocked.” 

He speaks elsewhere of the changes in the state of his brain. 
“Immediately on this, 1 was made sensible of a remarkable 
change in the brain, and of a powerful operation thence pro- 
ceeding.” 

As a fuller confirmation of this view of his distempered 
psychologico-nervous states, in which subjective impressions are 
transformed into veritable objective living beings, the manner 
in which he habitually attributes disease to evil spirits, speaks 
for itself, and needs no comments. Or, if it be insisted that 
he was really actuated by evil spirits, this agency will account 
for his delusions. 

“Evil spirits,” says he, “have heen often, and for a long 
time, ‘applied to me; and according to their presence, they 
induced pains, and also diseases.” Under the influence of some, 
“TI was seized with heaviness, with pain, with disease, which 
ceased in a moment, as soon as the spirits were expelled.” 
Other spirits “infuse unclean colds, as are those of a cold 
fever, which also it was given me to know by repeated experi- 
ence. The same spirits likewise cause swoonings.” “Other 
spirits, when allowed to flow into the body, induce pain in the 
teeth; and upon their nearest presence, so severe, that I could 
not endure it. And so far as they were removed, the pain 
ceased ; which was shewn me repeatedly, that no doubt meht 
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remain.”* Other spirits, when they are present, “induce 
great pain by weariness, which they inwardly increase even to 
the highest degree of impatience, inducing such infirmity in 
the mind, and thence in the body, that the man can scarce 
raise himself from the bed.” “There have been spirits with 
me, who induced such a heaviness in the stomach, that I seemed 
to myself scarce able to live. The heaviness was so great, 
that with others it would have occasioned fainting; but the 
spirits were removed, and it then instantly ceased.” “Ona 
time, I perceived somewhat of anxiety in the lower part of the 
stomach, from which it was made manifest to me that such 
evil spirits were — I spoke with them, saying, that it 
was better they should retire.” This class of demons seem to 
have annoyed Swedenborg not a little, as they frequently do 
other men of studious and sedentary habits. Speaking of them 
again, he says, “There are certain spirits that are not joined to 
hell, as being newly departed from the body, which delight in 
things undigested, such as meat corrupted in the stomach; and 
they hold their confabulations in such sinks of uncleanness in 
man, as are suitable to their impure affections.” 

2. Swedenborg’s visions are in the line of his previous studies 
and s ions, and are but a natural outgrowth from them. 
As all psychologically distempered persons who think they are 
lifted up to the heavenly world have visions and give accounts 
of it, which are essentially the embodiment of their own pre- 
conceptions of what that world is, so Swedenborg’s visions and 
revelations are very largely the reproduction and expansion of 
the views, theories, and doctrines he had previously cherished 
—even from his childish days. (See Life and Doctrine, p. 23, 
before quoted.) His standards of truth and excellence, before 
and after his illumination, are essentially the same. Heaven 
is to him all aglow with the pleasures of “conjugial” love, a 
subject on which his own mind was ever excited after his t 
disappointment. It has often been remarked, as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson says, “that all the souls with whom Swedenborg hel 


hite, 


converse, talked gee, ood In reply, says Mr 

“We would ask, how could they speak in any other way? 
Swedenborg did not profess to be a mimic; and if Cicero, or 
anybody else, spoke with him in the spiritual world, and in the 
spiritual language, Swedenborg, in translating the speech into 
his own simple diction, would, of course, seize the substance 
and care nothing for the form. That the language was not 





* Mr Robsam says in his Memoir, “I once visited Swedenborg, when he 
complained of a grievous toothache, which he had endured y days. I re. 
commended some common remedy, but he refused ‘to use it, saying, ‘My pain 
proceeds, not from the nerve of the tooth, but from the influx of Lypocritical 
apirits which beset me, and cause this plague.’”— Hobart's Life, p. 216. 
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Cicero’s might be true; but if the ideas were, what matter?” 
(Life and Doctrine, p. '75.) What certainty have we as to the 
ideas without the language? It is virtually conceded here, 
that whatever Swedenborg has reported to us, took its form and 
hue and vesture from his own mind. And this accords with 
that absolute subjectivity which we have before seen, Sweden- 
borg attributes to the heavenly world, and what pertains to it. 
Time and space, and objective realities in them, have no place 
there. Mr White quotes from Swedenborg a curious instance 
of the way in which his angels contrive to render the annihila- 
tion of space and time subserve the annibilation of other facts. 
He wrote in an autobiographical letter to a friend, “I was 
born in the year 1689,” when in truth he was born in the year 
1688, and said in explanation, “Now, when I put the true year 
into that letter, an angel present told me to write the year 
1689, as much more suitable to myself than the other; ‘and 
you observe,’ added the angel, ‘that with us time and space are 
nothing.” (Life and Writings, p. 229.) Indeed we have 
already seen, that Swedenborg considered his presence in 
heaven to consist in that congeniality of spirit which makes 
him at one with it. He himself, as quoted by Dr Pond, (p. 
232) says, “The spirits which attend a man are such as are in 
agreement with his affections and thoughts. Hence did he 
openly converse with them, they would only confirm him in 
- his existing state of mind, and add their testimony to the truth 
of all his falses, and the good of all his evils. Enthusiasts 
would thus be confirmed in their enthusiasm, and fanatics in 
their fanaticism.” Swedenborg represents his intercourse with 
the dead as limited by previous acquaintance. Mr White (p. 
90) quotes him as saying, in answer to the question by the 
Queen of Sweden, “whether he could speak with every one 
deceased, or only with certain persons?” “I cannot converse 
with all, but only with such as 1 have known in this world, 
with all royal and princely persons, with all renowned heroes, 
or great and learned men, whom I have well known either per- 
sonally, or from their actions and writings ; consequently with 
all of whom I could form an idea; for it may be sw 
that a person whom I never knew, and of whom I could form 
no idea, I neither could or would wish to with.” Just 
so. Unless divinely inspired, his visions and revelations must 
be bounded by the horizon of his antecedent ideas and know- 
ledge. 

3 Some of Swedenborg’s followers recognise an analogy or 
resemblance between the state he was in, and that abnormal 
condition known as clairvoyance or mesmerism, also between 
the supposed psychological exercises and nervous states in- 
volved in each. In regard to his statement, “ My respiration 
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has been so formed by the Lord, as to enable me to breathe 
inwardly for a long period of time, without the aid of external 
ait. . . . I have also been instructed that my breathing was so 
directed without my being aware of it, in order to enable me to 
be with spirits, and to speak with them.” Mr White says: 
“Those who have studied mesmerism and clairvoyance know 
many facts that confirm and illustrate this position of Sweden- 
borg’s with regard to respiration ; and it is quite evident that 
the Hindoo Yogi are capable of a similar state.” The difference 
between the two, however, Mr White claims, is, that the powers 
of the former are natural and continuous, of the latter onl 
occasional, and often artificially induced. So-+Professor Bush 
said, as quoted by Dr Pond (p. 215) in reference to an account 
given by Swedenborg of certain somnambulistic experiences he 
had suffered : “The state here described is so strikingly analo- 
gous to mesmerism, that it can scarcely be regarded otherwise 
than as an actual development of the interior condition brought 
about by that mysterious agency.” But it is due to Sweden- 
borg to say, that he appears to have understood, better than 
common spirit-rappers, the value to be put upon these real or 
supposed communications from the spirits of the dead. Its 
consistency with its general tone in regard to such communica- 
tions with the spirits of the departed, and with his whole scheme, 
it does not devolve on us to shew. But we know nothing truer 
than the following: “ When spirits begin to speak with man, 
care should be taken not to believe them ; for almost everything 
they say is made up by them, and they lie; so if it were per- 
mitted them to relate what heaven is, and what things are in 
heaven, they would tell so many falsehoods, and with such 
strong assertion, that man would be astonished. Wherefore it 
was not permitted me, when —— were speaking, to have any 
faith in what they stated” (/d. p 69). We think Swedenborg 
and his followers would have been wiser, if he had more rigidly 
kept within the permitted limits. 

Indeed, this whole matter of intercourse with the spirits of 
the departed, consulting them, or ghosts or spirits of any sort 
from the invisible world, save God, the Infinite Spirit, in prayer 
and in his word, is utterly forbidden and condemned in Scrip- 
ture. And not only so, all preternatural operations and visi- 
tations not according to God’s word are lying wonders of the 
devil and his angels. “When they shall say unto you, Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that pee 
and mutter ; should not a people seek unto their God? for tho 
living to the dead? (i.e, why seek unto the dead in behalf of, 
or concerning the living?) To the law and to the testimony ; 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because there is 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXII. ZZ 
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no light in them” (Isa. viii. 19, 20). We have no doubt that 
whatever of modern — is not accounted for by sleight 
of hand, distempe nervous and mental states, and other 
natural causes, are among the lying wonders of Satan, accom- 
plishing their object upon those who are “given over to a strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie.” Nor do we put an 
higher estimate upon Swedenborg’s intercourse with the dood 
or any of his really preternatural revelations, if any such there 
were. The Spiritualists, no less than Swedenborg, claim to have 
ushered in a new dispensation, and this by the mouth of 
eminent judges and scientists, ensnared by the delusion. Says 
Judge Edmonds: “ As under the Mosaic dispensation mankind 
were taught the existence of God, rather than the thousand 
with mortal attributes then worshipped ; and under the 
istian dispensation they were taught the immortality of the 
soul and its existence for ever, so now under this new dispen- 
sation it is being revealed to them, for the first time, what that 
state of existence is, and how in this life they may well and 
wisely prepare to enter upon it.” Dr Hare exclaims, “ Praise 


be to God that has sent us this new way of religious light.”* _ 


4. Some of Swedenborg’s personal peculiarities in his private 
habits strongly indicate mental aberration. Mr White tells 
us, “Shearsmith gives the same account of his habits of 
sleep as his gardener at Stockholm, He had no regard for 
times and seasons, days and nights, only taking rest as he felt 
disposed. This was naturally to be ex , considering the 
peculiarities of his seer-ship. At first, Shearsmith was greatly 
alarmed by reason of his talking day and night. Sometimes 
he would + writing, and then he would be, as it were, holding 
a conversation with several persons (p. 260). His house- 
servants said that their master often spoke aloud when evil 
spirits were with him, which they could easily hear, their room 
being adjoining. When asked what caused his disturbance in 
the night, he answered that it had been permitted evil spirits 
to blaspheme, and that he had spoken against them zealously. 

. . . Once it was remarkable, that after such a state, he went 
to bed and did not rise for several days and nights. This gave 
his domestics much uneasiness. At last he awoke, and said 
he had been very well. Similar authentic accounts are given 
of his strange ways on shipboard and elsewhere” (p. 180). 
Such is our theory of the visions and revelations on which the 
so-called New Church is founded. 

These considerations are not at all neutralised in view of 
Swedenborg’s great intellect. This, as we have already seen, 
is no security against the greatest eccentricities and abnormi- 





* Quoted in M‘Donald’s Spiritualism, p. 27. 
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ties, nor — mania and monomania. “Vanity is the infir- 
mity of noble minds,” and no vice is more apt to seize the very 
citadel of the soul, and make all its faculties, however great, 
its abject tools. Who has not seen most painful illustrations 
of this? How are our madhouses tenanted by those who 
conceive themselves kings, emperors, presidents, proph 

apostles, and in some cases, even Christ himself? Sweden- 
borg seems never to have had a doubt of his high and holy 
office, as founder of a new dispensation, or of his perfect. fitness 
for it. All his high faculties were not destroyed, but enslaved 
to this supreme idea and overbearing passion. 

But one question remains. Why are the followers of Sw 
denborg so largely composed of intelligent and cultivated 
q 


1. Swedenborg’s writings, as a whole, are unintelligible— 
abracadabra—to any other. If received at all, they must be 
so by the intelligent and educated, and even by these only 
after long and hard study. If received by others, it must be at 
secondhand from these, not directly from any personal under- 
standing of these writings. In this respect they differ from 
the teachings of him who ordained that, to the “poor the 
gospel shall be preached,” and “whom the common people 
heard gladly.” It is one criterion of a genuine l, and a 
genuine preaching of it, that it is fitted to take hold of the 
common mind, not exclusively indeed, but pre-eminently. Not 
many mighty, not many noble are called. 

2. But an inestimably small fragment of the intelligent por- 
tion of religious people have accepted the doctrines of Bwelee- 
borg. And there is no guarantee in general intelligence and 
refinement against the admission of great errors on religious 
subjects, especially if these errors be congenial to the natural 
tastes and predilections of the receivers. This must be con- 
ceded by religionists of every grade, and on any religious 
theory whatever. 

3. The little volume by “a Layman,” evidently the uct 
of a mind of refined culture, shews how Swedenborg’s doctrine 
of correspondence has a singular fascination for cultivated 
minds in a certain state. There are many who cannot, and 
desire not, to evade the evidence of the authenticity, genuine- 
ness, and plen inspiration of some, or all, the books of Serip- 
ture, but who disrelish, or find difficulties in the literal or 
obvious meaning of more or less of their contents. This doc- 
trine of “ correspondence” gives an interior spiritual meaning, 
far more momentous than the literal, and escapes, or offers a 
way of escaping, all that is perplexing or unwelcome in the 
latter. Now, whether or not we couple with this Sweden- 
borg’s entire rejection of the New Testament Epistles and 
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several books of the Old Testament, in either case the meaning 
of the Bible can be accommodated to the most fastidious senti- 
mentalism, and the most sturdy rationalism. Says “ Layman,” 
“If they (the Scriptures) are to be regarded as the works of 
God, and plenarily inspired, then the errors, inconsistencies, 
and weaknesses are evidence against their credibility. But if 
we adopt the theory that the works are inspired, and contain a 
deeper meaning than has yet been found ; if we suppose that 
the errors and inconsistencies are apparent rather than real, . . 
our doubts will disappear, and we may satisfy the unbeliever 
himself that his objections are not against the Scriptures, 
but against the false notions of them entertained by men” 
(pp. 51, 52). This is the main principle developed with much 
ability, taste, and rhetorical skill, in this daintily printed 
volume—a fit emblem of its neatness of style. 

4. We will only add, that, besides providing for the rejection 
of the great doctrines of Scripture, as accepted by Christendom, 
this system does not, like common Unitarianism, end in mere 
negations. It opens, through the medium of “ correspondence,” 
a boundless interior spiritual sense, to occupy the intellect and 
engage the affections. The study of this supposed corres- 
pondence, and threading its interior meaning, affords unlimited 
scope for the play of imagination and the flights of speculation. 
It may therefore possess an extraordinary fascination for 
imaginative, speculative, contemplative minds. Says Judge 
Parsons, the most eminent lay advocate of Swedenborgianism 
known to us in reference to the explanations of the meaning of 
Scripture thus evolved: “The exceeding beauty of many of 
these explanations delights the imagination. The profound 
moral significance thus given to many texts which in the letter 
‘profit nothing,’ touches every heart that has any religious 
tendency ; the emotion of surprise and the charm of entire 
novelty makes these explanations yet more attractive."* Here 
we see what, added to its rationalism, gives this system a charm 
for many imaginative and speculative minds; especially if in- 
fected with a disrelish for evangelical truth, and catholic doc- 
trine. This field of “correspondence” between the material 
and spiritual, the literal and the metaphorical, is boundless and 
alluring. Here the imagination can roam and luxuriate at 

leasure. And what gives it all the greater charm and power, 
is the substratum of real truth of which it is a lawless exag- 
geration and disiortion. Half-truths perverted aud misapplied 
are the most powerful and seductive forms of error. It is true 
that there is, within certain limits, a correspondence between 





* Quoted by “ Layman,” p. 90. 
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the material and spiritual world, whereby the former is typical 
and emblematic of the latter. This fact underlies not only 
figurative language, but even language itself, as applied to 
spiritual phenomena, which is originally borrowed from analo- 
gous sensuous phenomena. This is true of the very word, spirit, 
itself, And it is also true, that the tracing of these types and 
correspondencies is among the most fascinating occupations of 
the mind. It has all the charm of poetry. On this the para- 
bles, figures, and metaphors of Scripture are founded. But 
these, except in prophetic imagery, which must receive a part 
of its interpretation in its fulfilment, readily speak their own 
meaning, to the plain and sincere reader, more accurately and 
powerfully than mere naked literality. This is heaven-wide of 
that correspondence of Swedenborg, which melts away the ob- 
vious meaning into some interior angelic significance that 
requires a new seer and revelator to unfold it. This obliterates 
all metes and bounds, all articulate sense in the meaning of 
Scripture. Such an exaggeration and perversion of a beautiful 
truth makes it amonstrouserror. But-still it affords boundless 
scope for imaginative soarings, ecstasies, and revelries. And 
therefore to those who are Unitarians, or entertain the 
repugnance of Unitarians to the faith and practice obviously 
taught in Scripture and embraced by the church of Christ, 
while they nauseate the barren negations and dead husks of 
mere Socinianism, Swedenborgianism has presented an enchant- 
ing side. 

Further still, the Swedenborgians maintain a more positive, 
earnest, strict type of practical religion than the Unitarians ; 
thus often satisfying consciences that could not be quiet under 
the religious indifference and inanity of Socinianism. Eminent 
integrity, gentleness, charity towards men, with a strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and a tone of reverence and devoutness 
in the public worship and services of that day, have drawn 
towards them many, who, finding the cross a stumbling-block 
or foolishness, yet crave a more earnest religion than they find 
among the adherents of liberal Christianity. So they espouse 
this system which, in its own fashion, is alive with a zeal for 
God, though not according to knowledge. 

Thus we have a partial explanation of the power and pre- 
valence of this system among a select class, in spite of its 
unscriptural absurdities and enormities. But though an ex- 
planation, it is no justification of it, or of adhesion to it. The 
attitude it assumes in regard to the person and work of Christ, 
and all the fundamentals of Christianity, stamp it as one form of 
antichrist. ‘“ Being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own righteousness, they have not sub- 
mitted themselves unto the righteousness of God. For Christ 
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is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth,” Rom. x. 3, 4. 


Remarks on the preceding Article. 

The preceding survey of the strange Swedenborgian system, 
—although on the whole impartial and excellent,—appears to 
us in two or three points defective, as failing to bring out in . 
clear relief certain features in the Swedish seer’s character, and 
the creed which he inculcated ; and to these points we would 
therefore wish in a few sentences to advert, inasmuch as they 
seem essential to the right understanding of one who, in the 
quaint but expressive words of a powerful living writer, still 
“looms a huge anomalous Caliban through the mists of theology.” 

In the first place, then, the author of the previous paper has 
left unmentioned the peculiar element in what the Germans 
would term the Soteriology of Swedenborg. The orthodox 
view of Christ as a Saviour, viz., His atoning substitutionary 
death upon the cross, is rejected by Swedenborg altogether, 
and instead of it he asserts as the true nature of redemption, 
that “the Lord came into the world to subjugate the hells,”"— 
this word in the plural being a distinctive Swedenborgian 
epithet,—“ and to glorify his humanity ; and that the passion 
of the cross.was the last combat, by which He fully conquered 
the hells, and fully glorified His humanity.” Or, as he other- 
wise describes it, “under most finite conditions God revealed 
himself in Judea, that He might redeem men from the dominion 
of hell, and conjoin them to Himself by a bond which should 
never be broken. Assuming human nature of the most carnal 
stock in the Virgin, by a life of perfect obedience to the 
Divine will, everything derived from Mary was exti ed, 
and replaced from the Divine, until finally God himself stood 
manifest and incarnate in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Such is 
the fundamental principle, affirmed and expounded over and 
over — in his numerous works, of the Soteriology of the 
Swedish theosophist. Now, what is this but the reproduction 
of a former exploded heresy? According to Swedenborg, 
Jesus assumed, not our sinless, but our sinful nature, and the 
virtue of His act of redemption lay, not in His bearing the 
sins of His people on the cross, but in His wrestling as God 
with His sinful and polluted nature as man, gradually subduing 
it in a series of fearful conflicts, and thus emerging at last 
from the terrific strife a perfect Saviour—rend so by His 
triumph over His own affiliated corruption,—and the pioneer of 
His followers, through the same dread life-battle, to the regions 
of celestial glory. "That this dogma should possess a@ certain 





fascination for minds constituted in a peculiar way we readily 
admit, but it is none the less unscriptural and heterodox,— 
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utterly derogatory to the true divine character of the world’s 
Redeemer, and blasphemously lowering Him to the very 
standpoint of the poor fallen and sinful mortals whom He 
came to save, The reader will at once perceive that it has 
much in common with the heretical theory of Irving, and that 
the adoption of such a doctrine would strike a fatal blow at 
tke central principle of the atonement, as held by all the 
orthodox churches of the Reformation. 

Secondly, It must never be forgotten that the disciples of 
Swedenborg, who so strenuously insist upon the originality of 
the new creed which he said was revealed to him from heaven, 
are labouring under a complete mistake. Of the originality of 
their master’s genius, in many and various ways, there can 
indeed be no doubt whatever; but most unquestionably there 
is little of that originality to be found in the chief tenets of 
his ne Ae system. We have already seen that nothing 
essentially novel exists in his Soteriology, and of his Christology 
likewise the same may be with truth affirmed. His Christology 
is Sabellian ; he rejects the doctrine of a tri-personal God, and 
maintains that the Word and the Spirit are only as 
energies, or functions, of the One Divine Being. And, if his 
Christology be simply the resuscitation of an ancient heresy, 
his famous doctrine of “Correspondences” may be traced 
to its fruitful germ in the writings of the great, yet greatly- 
erring Origen. Thus the Ptolemaic presbyter of the third 
century, and the illustrious Alexandrian father, were his real 
precursors in at least two of the leading tenets which he so 
stoutly defended, and which call forth such admiring raptures 
on the part of his followers, as wondrous revelations from on 
high. It were easy to shew that what we have said of his 
Christology and his “Correspondences” may be asseverated 
more or less of most of his other dogmas; and, keeping that 
fact in view, the edifice of his so-called theological originality 
roust, in the estimation of all acquainted with the merits of 
the case, fall, destitute of a proper basis, to the ground. 

Thirdly, An equal mistake is made, both by the friends and 
foes of Swedenborg, when, either in the way of praise or blame, 
they speak of him as pre-eminently mystical. Even Emerson, 
who should know far better, entitles one of the chapters in his 
“ Representative Men,” “Swedenborg the Mystic,” than which, 
in our opinion, there cannot be a more complete misnomer. 
We would prefer to style Swedenborg a visionary rationalist, 
or a rationalistic visionary,—a type of character in which there 
is, in the majority of cases, but very little mysticism. For the 
mystic proper is he who revels in communion with the Bound- 
less, the Invisible, the Eternal, and who, below the lowest 
depth, and above the loftiest height, ever yearns to behold « 
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yet profounder abyss, a yet more transcendent altitude. The 
visionary, on the other hand, is for the main part a mere 
dreamer of fantastic and idle dreams, within a sphere com- 
paratively limited. Add to the visionary the rationalistic 
element so prevalent in his works, and in the combination of 
the two you have the entire spirit of Swedenborg’s theological 
system. We do not scruple to affirm, that the least mystical 
of the richly dowered medizeval mystics had far more of true 
mysticism than ever visited the soul of the great Scandinavian 
theosophist. The grand object of Swedenborg, the mark at 
which he was incessantly aiming, was just to destroy every- 
thing in the shape of mystery, completely to expel it from the 
universe. He professed to have travelled in his visions through 
creation, and to have been divinely deputed to unveil its 
secrets to the wondering intellects of men. Now, where there 
is no mystery left unsolved, there cannot possibly be room for 
mysticism; and so, taking Swedenborg for what, by his own 
shewing, he actually was, the explorer and expounder of the 
universe, we must at once define him to be, as we have already 
styled him, a rationalist of radical type, yet strangely sur- 
rounded by a bewildering atmosphere of dreams. The truth 
is, Swedenborg had superabundance of fancy, but with the 
higher and deeper faculty, imagination,— so indispensable alike 
to the mystic and the poet,—he was only very slightly gifted. 
This is plain from his descriptions of what he calls the 
“spiritual world,” and which, to our’ mind, have little of true 
try about them. They are like plans mechanically executed 
y some solid prosaic land-surveyor, rather than master-pieces — 
vivid with the colouring of a Titian or a Correggio. And 
therefore, we must pronounce Swedenborg’s disciples to be as 
much mistaken when they name him par excellence the 
“mystic,” as when they assign the palm of originality to the 
chief tenets of his theological creed. ; 
In the last place, we cannot but think that the moral 
features of the Swedenborgian system have been unduly 
eulogised. There are, indeed, not a few things which are 
beautiful and excellent in the Swedenborgian code of morals ; 
and we quite agree with the statement made at the conclusion 
of the preceding paper, that eminent integrity, gentleness, and 
charity towards men, along with other virtues, have drawn 
into the ranks of the followers of Swedenborg many who, 
“finding the cross a stumbling-block or foolishness, yet crave a 
more earnest religion than they find among the adherents of 
liberal Christianity.” But, at the same time, the merits of 
Swedenborgian morals are, on the whole, rather of a passive 
~ than of an active character, or, if that be deemed an unduly 
“severe description of them, we will at all events affirm that 
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they lack the grander, the more heroic element. It has been 
well said, that Swedenborgianism “is too purely a spiritual 
luxury to be a moral power.” Its ethical tone is quiet, peace- 
ful, and serene, but the reverse of favourable to the develop- 
ment of the nobler, the sublimer virtues. Swedenborgianism 
has failed, and will continue to fail,—from the very nature of 
the moral effeminacy (if we may so _ which attends it,— 
in nourishing into stalwart life the stern hero-graces of 
courage, self-denial, and self-sacrifice. It is peculiarly a 
religion for the “ piping times of peace,” and not for the days 
of tempest and of battle. We would refrain from writing 
unkindly or uncharitably, and yet we cannot help the intrusion 
of the thought, that martyrdom for Swedenborgianism is almost 
a thing impossible. Infinitely better in truth than all this 
moral weakness,—the fruit of a spiritual lotus planted by an 
enthusiastic dreamer in his own self-created deebtandnde 
that robust and heroic valour which, springing from the divine 
parent stem of the old orthodox faith, has given their noble 
martyrologies to the churches of the Reformation, and will 
continue, we believe, through the grace of God to do so, when 
occasion may demand it, until time shall be no more. J.J. 





Art. IIL—Presbyterian Union in the Colonies.* 


N the presence of negotiations for Presbyterian Union now 
pen ing, it can hardly be an error to gather together the 
bases already agreed and acted upon in various quarters, and 
to make a very few remarks on these, or on the general question. 
No doubt, the Presbyterian Church is deeply sensible at 
present, that she has, during the past, blundered into many 
splits, and that she should as rapidly as possible repair, where 
repair is in her power, these breaches made in the temple. 
Such a feeling, if not always sufficiently discriminating, is a far 
better thing than an almost fierce readiness to make conscience 
of trifles and strife of everything. While, however, we regret 
the warlike, clanlike, history of Scottish Presbyterianism, and 
cannot shut our eyes to the grave errors of sy ron and tem- 
per which this has often displayed, it would be wrong to say 
that all the divisions which have taken place have fallen out 
without a cause, or that the tendency to division, so apparent, 
ray, in the last century, was traceable merely to spirit of fac- 





* We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the above paper, which is 
written, we think, with great impartiality. The writer is requested to com- 
municate with aot Editor through the printers, Messrs Greig and Son, 8 Brown 
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tion, and not at all to some more reputable and inevitable 
law. If there be reason and principle in the present desire for 
union, it is fairly presumable that the opposite tendency is not 
all unreason. The eighteenth century in the midst of these 
rendings, had its work as well as the nineteenth. If the seven- 
teenth century fought for civil and religious liberty, the Pres- 
byterians, at all events, of the eighteenth century fought for 
points of equal importance, although more of a purely ecclesi- 
astical and theological nature. 

The Reformation did not do all its work at once. Protests 
against Rome, and separation from her, did by no means ex- 
haust the church’s life then revived. These were the first 
steps, but it was inevitable that many more must follow ; that 
new questions must, for many years, arise in the free position 
of the newly created Christian society. As long as- popes 
reigned supreme, the rights of the people, or the duties of the 
State, were comparatively little thought of ; but the moment 
Rome ceased to despotise in any quarter, states, churches, and 
peoples, had to rearrange these relationships anew. In such 
circumstances, it is not wonderful that the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were so prolific in contentions. If it took 
so many centuries to develope and consolidate Popery, it need 
be no marvel if centuries be needed for the due adjustment of 

‘ points uncovered by, or discovered since, the great Reforma- 
tion. A period of strife was inevitable after the hard crust of 
medizval sameness had been broken through at so many 
points by the thinkers of Christendom. It would have needed 
no prophet to predict, that the shock of the Reformation would 
be followed by the vanity of fresh heretics, the arrogance of 
kings, the uncertainty of church councils, and the tumults of 
the people ; and that before the fierce dash and long swell of 
the storm could subside, many a coast line would be altered, 
and many a vessel lost for ever. 

Whether or not we have settled down now, is not a question. 
Each age has its own debates, although the controversies of one 
generation may possess neither the importance nor the bitter- 
ness of its predecessors. With all our present contests, how- 
ever, these older ones have settled many things for us. The 
questions of national covenanting and of national responsi- 
bility have been debated ; the questions of lay patronage and 
the rights of the people have been debated ; the question of 
fellowship with Christians of different communions has been 
debated ; the divine right of any form of church government 

-has been debated ; the powers of church courts the rights 
of congregations have been debated ; the sub-ordination of the 
magistrates to Christ has been debated; the duties of the 
magistrates to the church have been debated ; the evils of dis- 
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union have been discovered, and the benefits of unity press 
upon the common consciousness. And, besides, men have had 
time to walk at leisure round the camps ecclesiastical, and-to 
read all their banners ; and they have had some opportunity 
of judging whether any, and if any, how many, of these old 
entrenchments might be pierced and comprehended by a 
greater circumvallation. is is the one thing which our 
fathers certainly could not do. To them belonged the intense, 
concentrated effort of personal strife, with its inevitable 
restrictiveness. To us belong all their arguments, together 
with a quiet atmosphere in which to read them. We are thus, 
though in very few points of moment their superiors, and in 
many points of moment very decidedly beneath them, able 
uietly and dispassionately to estimate the points on which 
ey travailed, and to come to some reasonable conclusion as to 
the value to be assigned to each. The bearing of our present 
position upon questions of Presbyterian union will at once be 
seen. This question could hardly have been extensively dis- 
cussed sooner, it may be profitably and extensively di now. 
Pronouncing no opinion as to the right or the wrong of the 
fact disclosed, this is plain, that all the bases adopted and 
acted on in the colonies of Britain shew, more or less, forbear- 
ance on two points, namely, what, for lack of a better name, 
we must call the “ Voluntary question,” and on what is, or is 
not, to be called, Erastianism, The bases of all the colonial 
churches, as a matter of fact, have contemplated either, or both 
of these points, and have been so constructed that men holding 
antagonistic views have been able to sign them. From this 
fact two inferences are deducible: Ist, That all these bases are 
wrong, because any concession on either of these points is 
wrong ; or, 2d, That forbearance on these points is a right 
thing in order to union, and that these bases are so far right. 
Each will decide for himself ; meantime, we place the uc- 


tions themselves before the reader without further p 


THE VICTORIAN Basis.—In these recent colonial movements, 
the Australian colony of Victoria takes the lead. How long 
the preliminary discussions lasted, we do not know ; that they 
had sufficient acrimony is certain from the fact, that a few 
ultra Free Churchmen on one side, and one or two ultra Volun- 
taries on the other, refused to go into the United Church. 
There must have been hot contendings before these gentlemen 
resolved to leave their brethren, or their brethren resolved to 
leave them. At the time of the union, the colony was blessed 
with four Presbyterian Churches, namely, the “Synod of Vic- 
toria,” represeuting the Established Church of Scotland ; the 
“Free Presbyterian Church of Victoria,” representing the Free 
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Church of Scotland ; the “ United Presbyterian Church of Vic- 
toria,” representing, we presume, the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland ; and the “ United Presbyterian Church of 
Australia,” representing, it is probable, itself. On the day of 
union the “ Established” Synod mustered; with its moderator 
at its head, thirteen strong; the “ Frees” counted, with their 
moderator, nineteen strong ; the “ United Presbyterians” were, 
with their moderator, four, all told; and the. other “ United 
Presbyterians,” with their, moderator, presented a similar 
quartette. Four, or four hundred, Presbyterians would divide 
and have their synods, with, at least, the form of that august 
institution where the substance was unattainable. 

These forty ministers and a number of elders met in the 
Scots Church, Melbourne, on the 7th of April 1859. They met 
as constituted synods, “for the purpose of uniting in one 
synod, and forming themselves into one church, under the 
designation of ‘The Presbyterian Church of Victoria.” The 
senior moderator, the Rev. W. Frazer, commenced the proceed- ° 
ings by giving out a portion of the 102d Psalm, and reading 
portions of Scripture. The various clerks then read the last 
minutes of their respective synods, “in which they severally 
declared their determination to enter into union, and form 
themselves into one synod, to be the supreme court of the 
united church, under the title of ‘The Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria.” After further religious services of prayer and 
praise, the now united synod proceeded to elect as moderator 
the Rev James Clow, who took the chair and constituted. 
“At the request of the moderator, the whole of the ministers 
and elders now stood up, while he read aloud the basis of union, 
and the formula, as follows” :— 


“TI. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, the Form of Presbyterian Church Government, 
the Directory for Public Worship, and the Second Book of Discipline, 
be the standards and formularies of this Church. 

‘II. That, inasmuch as there is a difference of opinion in regard 
to the doctrines contained in these standards relative to the power and 
duty of the Civil Magistrate in matters of religion, the office-bearers 
of this Church, in subscribing these standards and formularies, are not 
to be held as countenancing any persecuting or intolerant principles, 
or as professing any views in reference to the power and duty of the 
Civil Magistrate, inconsistent with the liberty of personal conscience, 
or the right of private judgment. 

‘III. That this Synod asserts for itself a separate and independent 
character and position as a Church, possesses supreme jurisdiction 
over its subordinate judicatories, congregations, and people, and will 
receive all ministers and preachers from other Presbyterian Churches 
applying for admission, who shall thereupon become subject to its 
authority alone.” 
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These documents having been read, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was dispensed. This done, the members pre- 
sent sighed the basis, and the Synod adjourned. 

This is a very short document. othing is said which 
defines in any way the power or duty of the civil magistrate, 
eitherin theory or application. Neither is anything said about 
Erastianism, in theory or,application. Consequently, Volun- 
taries and State Churchmen, members of the Free Church and 
of the Established Church, can all sign with a clear conscience, 
and have actually so signed. The absence of anything more 
definite on the province of the civil magistrate seems to indicate 
the intention to leave the question open. It is also next to 
certain, that of the forty subscribers, there was not one who 
held Erastian views in theory; and since it is impossible. in 
Victoria, or any other British colony, to carry such views out 
into practice, it may be supposed that silence as to differences 
of opinion about certain Scottish disputes may have been neces- 
sary. The facts are, that, in the Victorian basis, members of 
that church may be Voluntaries if they please, or, on the other 
hand, may approve or disapprove of the position of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. We believe that the Victorian 
basis provides that, on the two points indicated, members of 
that icth shall enjoy perfect freedom of opinion. 


’ Tae Nova Scotian Basts—Next in order comes the union 
effected by the Presbyterians of Nova Scotia. One or other of 
the leading bodies in Seotland first supplied this colony with 
Presbyterian ministers, and as their standing apart must, in 
the clear air of North America, have seemed peculiarly out of 
the question, there was a union so long ago as the year 1817, 
the first colonial union of which, so far as we know, there is 
any record. The catholic spirit of Dr Heugh was much stirred 
by this little incident, which, amidst the polemical haze of 
fifty years since, must have seemed a curious one. That united 
church was styled “The Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia.” 
In the course of years the Church of Scotland sent out men, 
who stood aloof, and thus a church,- nominally connected with 
the Establishment, dually grew up. In 1844, this Nova 
Scotian State Church had its “disruption,” the Free Church 
party calling themselves “The Presbyterian Church of Nova 

otia, adhering to the Westminster Standards,” the latter 
clause containing an assertion, as will now be admitted, in 
questionable taste, whether we view it simply as part of a 
name, or as indicative of offensive assumption. The little 
colony was now edified by the spectacle of three Presbyterian 
Churches, all signing the same creed, enjoying the same form 
of government, and all likely, more or less, to thwart one 
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another. In 1845, the Seceders and the Free Churchmen 
negotiated with a hope of union, but the Voluntaryism of the 
former did not suit the views of the latter, and, after four years 
of debate, the attempt died down in 1849. Six years more 
elapsed, during which Seceders, Establishment people, and 
Free Church people laboured, each to do good in a general 
way, and in a special way, as elsewhere, each to outrun the 
other. During these six years, the union question lay dor- 
mant. In 1855, however, the negotiations were resumed, and, 
after consultation for five years, they were brought, in 1860, 
to a final and satisfactory termination, the Established Church 
party, however, standing aloof'then, and to this day. 

The time and circumstances of this uniting are thus set forth 
in the “ Minutes :”— 

* At the Union Tents on Patterson's Hill, Pictou, October 4th, One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty years, 11 o'clock a.m.—At which time 
and place the Synods of the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, and 
the Free Church of Nova Scotia, met in their constituted capacity to 
consummate a union, according to arrangements previously made and 
mutually agreed upon. The proceedings were commenced by Rev. 
J. L. Murdoch, the senior moderator, giving out the 100th Psalm, 
first version.” 


The italics are in the minutes. We need not quote further, 


but would briefly state that the clerk of each synod read the 
last minute and called the roll of his own church. This done, 
the clerk of the synod of the Presbyterian Church of Nova 
Scotia read the basis of union, from, we are emphatically 
informed, “a parchment roll,” and this was as follows :— 


*¢ The Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, and the 
Synod of the Free Church of Nova Scotia, recognising each other as 
churches of Christ, deploring the differences which have hitherto 
existed between them, and desirous of forming a union, agree to the 
following statement of principles as a basis :— 

‘“*T, That whatever designation may be adopted by the United Church, 
it shall be in all respects free and completely independent of foreign 
jurisdiction and interference, but may hold friendly intercourse with 
sister churches, whose soundness in the faith, and whose ecclesiastical 
bas yn with the sentiments of the united body. 

“TI. That. the great object of union shall be the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s glory by a more visible expression of the unity and 
love of the members of Christ's body, the cultivation of a more fervent 
piety, devoted zeal, and practical godliness, and subordinate thereto 
the setting forth of a more united testimony against all Popish, So- 
cinian, Arminian, Erastian, and other heresies, as these have been 
exhibited in past ages, or are now manifested under the garb of the 
religion of Jesus, and the providing by the combined exertions of the 
United Body of a duly qualified ministry for an efficient dispensation 
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of gospel ordinances within our bounds, and for the enlargement and 
permanence of the church, and the preparation of a platform of discipline 
for the sake of obtaining uniformity in the proceedings of chureh courts. 

‘* III. That the standards of the United Church shall be the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms Larger and Shorter ; 
the following explanations being subjoined, in reference to the state- 
ment of the Confession regarding the power of the civil magistrate, 
circa sacra, as limited by the Act of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 27th August 1647, and excepted to by the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nova Scotia. 

** Ist, That the United Body disclaim, as unscriptaral, all right on the 
part of the civil magistrate to regulate or review the procedure of the 
courts of Christ’s church, maintaining that the church is a free insti- 
tution under law to Jesus, and to be held entirely by his authority, 
and furnished by him with ample power to meet, deliberate, and con- 
sult in his name, whenever, and as often as, the rights or interests or 
government of his house may require. 

“ 2d, That while recognising magisterial authority as an ordinance 
of God for good to man, and holding, in the language of the Associate 
Presbytery, that ‘ it is peculiarly incumbent on every civil state wherein 
Christianity is introduced, to study and bring to pass that civil govern- 
ment among them, even in agreeableness to the mind of God, be subser- 
vient to the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ, and to the interests of 
true religion,’ a principle clearly founded on the supremacy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ over the church and over the nations, the United Body 
repudiates the idea of attempting to enforce the belief or profession of 
Christianity by the power of the sword, as alike contrary to the law 
of Christ, the spirit of his gospel, the rights of conscience, and the 
liberties of man. S 

“ $d, Finally, while recognising the responsibilities of the civil 
magistrate to God, and praying for the time when kings shall be nurs- 
ing fathers and their queens nursing mothers to the church, the synod 
finds that the question as to the mode in which the civil magistrate 
may discharge his responsibilities, is one on which, in their circum- 
stances, they are not called upon to come to any deliverance.” 

This is a peculiar production. Its preamble, and first and 
second heads, are cumbrous to an unusual degree, while its 
third head seems, to all practical ends, a carefully red 
fence against what, for want of a better name, we must the 
establishment principle. It seems, indeed, rather surprising 
that the Free Church party in Nova Scotia agcepted a docu- 
ment which, to one outside, appears to exhibit so masked a 
reluctance to allow the rudimentary principle for which their 
church in Scotland so vigorously contends. There are many 
words, and the words seem to admit the root principle, while, 
after all, little or nothing is admitted. The Nova Scotian basis 
is marked so peculiarly by its tenderness towards. voluutary 
views, that it looks as if designed to defend them. No doubt, 
one holding the opposite views can sign it; that small quota- 
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tion from the “ Associate Synod” may warrant this; but the 
value of this little piece is lessened by the closing statement, 
to the effect that, “ the question as to the mode in which the 
civil magistrate MAY (observe, it is may, not shall) discharge 
his responsibilities, is one on which, in their circumstances, 
they are not called to come to any deliverance.” 


But the existence of such a basis is not wonderful, when it 


is remembered, that the United Presbyterian Synod had forty 


ministers, while the Free Church Synod had only twenty-five . 
on the day of uniting. The former body was older in scat f 


and men, and, we presume, altogether before the Free Chure 
in influence, so that they could and did put their imprint on 
the basis as visibly, as if it had been drawn up by Dr Marshall 
of Kirkintilloch, or Dr Wardlaw of Glasgow. 


THE CANADIAN Basis.—The settlement of Presbyterian 
ministers in Canada is now a matter running far back in the 
life of our Colonial empire. The oldest Presbyterian Church 
in that colony is, if it still exist, St Gabriel Street Church, 
Montreal. While it was building, the toddy-loving Scotchmen 
who erected it met in a little-used Romish Church, placed at 
their disposal by the genial old French priest, so different 
from the productions of Maynooth and Jesuitism. ‘St Gabriel 
Street Church was built eighty-six years ago. Before this 
time (1791), however, the Cameronian regiment had been 
quartered in Quebec, where a teacher named Keith conducted 
a service for them; but there was no Presbyterian church in 
Quebec until the year 1809, some eighteen years after the 
opening of the Montreal one. In 1793, the “Presbytery of 
Montreal ” was furmed, consisting of three ministers and three 
elders; but it was not till 183], thirty-eight years later, that 
any regular presbytery in connection with the Church of 
Scotland was formed. The long period between, say 1790 and 
1831, was one of irregularity, during which the Presbyterians 
of the colony were supplied by the Church of Scotland, the 
London Missionary Society, the Relief Church, the Associate 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, and the Dutch Reformed Church, or 
other bodies in the United States. It was from the year 1831, 
however, that Canadian Presbyterianism began to assume a 
firm form, and at the period of the Disruption in Scotland it 
was in active and methodical operation, taking up the ground, 
and including elements which, to a great extent, were formerly 
at work in an isolated fashion. In 1844, twenty-three ministers 
of the Synod in connection with the Established Church of 
Scotland separated, sympathising with the Free Church at 
home, and assuming the name of “The Presbyterian Church 
of Canada.” Though not numerous, there existed at this time 
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a “Secession Synod,” connected with, and largely dependent 
oem the Secession Church of Scotland. In the year 1844, 
these three bodies represented the Presbyterians of Canada. 

No sooner did the Canadian Disruption take place than, as 
in Nova Scotia, an attempt was made to form a union between 
the Free Church party and the Seceders. The negotiations 
were conducted with much more than common talent, and we 
may add, candour; for on the one side was the Rev. John 
Bayne, and on the other, the Rev. William Proudfoot, Mr 
Bayne we reed being, as all who knew him testify, a man of 
great and brilliant powers. These negotiations were discon- 
tinued in 1848, at which time the Synod of the “ Presbyterian 
Church of Canada” expressed their regret “to find that there 
are very important differences between the views of this church 
and the views declared by the Committee of the (now) “ United 
Presbyterian Church.” Six years elapsed before anything 
more was done in the same direction. The matter again 
came before the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
in 1854, when, while appointing a Union Committee, that 
Synod reiterated, with much emphasis, their views on the 
duty of the civil magistrate, as opposed to those avowed by 
the United Presbyterian Synod. In 1855, the matter was 
again before both Synods. In 1856, the Committees of the 
two Churches met, and declared the existence of unanimity 
“on all the great doctrines laid down in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, ot le the question pertaining to 
the power, obligation, and duties of the civil magistrate. 
This, then, was the one known point of variance. In 1857, 
the Joint-Committees drew up certain articles, and submitted 
them to their respective Synods, but the difficulty still attached 
to the same point. In 1858, “forbearance on this point” began 
to be pleaded for in the Free Church Synod, for “no surrender” 
was likely in the other. 

Dr Bayne, and the minority who followed him, urged that 
the two churches were antagonistic in 1848, and that it was 
essential to ascertain which had changed its mind in 1858, and, 
if change had come, in what direction, on which side, and to 
what extent had it come? To these questions no adequate 
reply was ever given. The truth seemed to be, that the 
United Presbyterians had in no way altered or modified their 
views, while a large body of young men entering the other 
Synod had become indifferent to a hs. which, with very 
few exceptions, they had never examined. At the same time, 
the eles Church of Canada never did, up to the last 
moment, intentionally or knowingly, abandon her old doctrine 
of the duty of the civil magistrate to acknowledge Christ in 
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his official relationships. On this point she never meant to 
yield, nor did she consciously yield, although, as may yet 
appear, the United Presbyterians got a great advantage over 
her by a provision made at the eleventh hour, for the very 
pu of preventing anything of the sort. 

Canadian union between the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church took place in the month of June 
1861, in the city of Montreal, and the basis on which it was 
formed is as follows !— 


**¢ The Presbyterian Church of Canada,’ and ‘The United Presby- 
terian Church in Canada,’ believing that it. would be for the glory of 
God, and for the advancement of the cause of Christ in the land, that 
they should be united and form one Church, do hereby agree to unite 
on the following basis, to be subscribed by the Moderators of the 
respective Synods in their name and behalf; declaring at the same 
time, that no inference from the fourth Article of said Basis is held to 
be legitimate, which asserts that the civil magistrate has the right to 
prescribe the faith of the Chureh, or to interfere with the freedom of 
her ecclesiastical action ; further, that unanimity of sentiment is not 
required in regard to the practical application of the principle embodied 
in the said fourth Article, and that, whatever differences of sentiment 
may arise on these subjects, all action in reference thereto shall be 
regulated by, and be subject to, the recognised principles of Presby- 
terian Church order. 

“ Article I, Of Holy Scripture—That the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, being the inspired word of God, are the 
supreme and infallible rule of faith and life. 

* Article II. Of the Subordinate Standards.—That the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, are 
received by this Church as her subordinate Standards. 

“But whereas certain sections of the said Confession of Faith 
which treat of the power or duty of the civil magistrate have been 
objected to, as teaching principles adverse both to the right of private 
judgment in religious matters, and to the prerogatives which Christ 
has vested in his church, it is to be understood as follows :-— 

‘1. That no interpretation or reception of these sections is held 
by this Church which would interfere with the fullest forbearance as 
to any differences of opinion which may prevail on the question of the 
endowment of the Church by the State. 

«2. That no interpretation or reception of these sections is required 
by this Church which would accord to the State any authority to 
violate that liberty of conscience and right of private judgment, which 
are asserted in Chap. XX., Sec. 2, of the Confession, and in accord- 
ance with the statements of which this Church holds, that every person 
—_ to be at full liberty to search the Scriptures for himself, and to 
follow out what he conscientiously believes to be the doctrine of 

i , without let or hindrance, provided that no one is allowed, 
under pretext of following the dictates of conscience, to interfere with 
the peace and good order of society. 
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«8. That no interpretation or reception of these sections is required 
by this Church, which would admit of any interference on the part of 
the State with the spiritual independence of the Church, as set forth 
in Chap, XXX. of the Confession. 

“TIL Of the Headship of Christ. That the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the only King and Head of his church; that he has made her free 
from all external or secular authority in the administration of her 
affairs, and that she is bound to assert and defend this liberty to the 
utmost, and ought not to enter into such engagements with any party 
as would be prejudicial thereto. 

“IV. Of the Headship of Christ over the Nations and the Duty of 
the Civil Magistrate. That the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Mediator, 
is invested with universal sovereignty, and is, therefore, King of nations, 
and that all men, in every capacity and relation, are bound to obey 
his will as revealed in his word ; and particularly, that the civil magis- 
trate (including in that term, all who are in any way concerned in the 
legislative or administrative action of the State), is bound to 
his official procedure, as well as his personal conduct, by the revealed 
will of Christ. 

*V. Of Church Government, That the system of polity exhibited 
in the ‘ Westminster Form of Presbyterian Church Government,’ in 
so far as it declares a plurality of elders for each congregation, the 
official equality of presbyters who minister in word and doctrine, 
without any officers in said church, superior to said presbyters, and 
the unity of the church in a due subordination of a smaller part to a 
larger, and of a larger to the whole, is the government of this church, 
and is, in the general features of it therein set forth, believed by this 
church to be founded on, and agreeable to, the word of God. 

** VI. Of Worship. That the ordinances of worship shall be ad- 
ministered in this church as they have heretofore been, by the respec- 
tive bodies of which it is eomposed, in a general accordance with the 
directions contained in the Westminster Directory of Worship.” 

This is a very carefully drawn document, and exhibits, in its 
preamble and other explanations, plain traces of the conflicts 
of opinion through which it was arrived at. There were two 
powerful churches in treaty here. When the basis was adopted, 
the Free Church in Canada numbered somewhere about one 
hundred and twenty or thirty ministers, and the United Pres- 
byterian Church about seventy ministers, and both Churches 
had many members who really understood their respective 
views and were tenacious in maintaining them. As has been 
already stated, the United Presbyterian Church was so volun- 
tary, and the Free Church so strong on the opposite side in 
1848, that union was then found to be impossible. That 
this was effected, partially, in 1860, suggests some tg as 
to what had happened in the mean time. Had the United 


Presbyterians, or the Free Church, given up their old opinion ? 
Certainly not. So far as we know, both churches were, as far 
as public statements went, the same in doctrine in 1860 as 
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they had notoriously been in 1848.. How then could they 
unite? It will be seen that the one point between them was, 
“What are the duties of the civil magistrate in reference to 
religion?” and a perusal of Mr Kemp's “ Digest of Minutes of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada” must con- 
vince any one, that the point of original difference was never 
settled, and that, on this point, the basis is one of forbearance. 
The preamble sets forth that, “unanimity of sentiment is not 
yp in regard to the practical w lications of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the said fourth article, and that, whatever 
difference of sentiment may arise on these subjects, all action 
im reference thereto shall be regulated by, and be subject to, 
the recognised principles of Presbyterian Church order.” 
Thus then, while the fourth article of the Canadian basis 
Gory asserts that Christ, the Mediator, is king of nations, 
and that the magistrate, in all his acts, must acknowledge him, 
the preamble makes the article anything or nothing, by leav- 
ing the application of the principle to be decided, yea or nay, 
by a majority. It is certain that men have held the principle 
and denied any appreciable application of it ; that it has thus 
been with them utterly barren ; that, in short, they have believed 
that the magistrate was bound to acknowledge Christ as king of 
nations, but that when he did so, and studied the Bible to know 
the will of the king, he discovered that the will of the king was, 
that he, as a magistrate, had no connection with, or duty im, 
religious matters at all, The preamble, we presume, was added 
by the Free Church, ae Moat! supposed they would have a 


majority, and so would be able to secure an app ication of their 


— ; but the preamble is really an avowal, that the church 
as no known application of the principle of the fourth article, 
and that a majority can, at any moment, render this a neat 
sentence and no more. It is a basis of forbearance. 


Tue New: ZEALAND Basis.—We have not been able to pro- 
cure particulars of the steps which preceded this consolidation. 
In the printed proceedings of the “First General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand,” we have an account 
of a “convocation,” and we léarn that this was composed of 
“ministers and elders from the various presbyteries and kirk- 
sessions throughout New Zealand.” It met in Auckland, 
November 21. 1862, and with much harmony ee upon a 
basis and consequent union, which union was effected in St 
Andrew’s Church, Auckland, on the 25th of the same month. 
This document had been prepared and sent some time before 
to all the ministers in the colony, so that there had been other 

roceedings than those set forth in the minutes before us. 
hat churches the parties uniting represented, is not stated 
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but we believe that the Established, the Free, and the United 
Presbyterian Churches, had each ministers in New Zealand, 
who almost allunited. On the day of union, fourteen minis- 
ters in all signed the basis, which is as follows :— 


“« Preamble. We, the undersigned ministers and elders of the 
Presbyterian Church of Otago, of the Presbyterian Church of Auck- 
land, and of the Presbyterian Church of Wellington, and the several 
other undersigned ministers and elders in New Zealand, ng that 
it would be for the glory of God and the advancement of the 
Christ, that we should unite and form one church, do hereby agree 
so to unite under the name and title of the Presbyterian Church of 
= Zealand, and resolve that the following be adopted as the ‘ basis 
of union.’ 

‘‘I. That the word of God, as contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice, and the only certain standard by which all matters of doc- 
trine, worship, government, and discipline in the church of Christ are 
to be decided. 

“II. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, are adopted as the subordinate standards of this 
church ; as also the Directory for Pablic Worship, the form of Presby- 
terian Government, and the first and second books of Discipline, in so 
far as these latter are applicable to the circumstances of the church. 

In reference to these subordinate standards, this church thinks it 
right to declare,— 

(1.) That inasmuch as the doctrines therein contained, relative to 
the power of the civil magistrate, are liable to a difference of interpre- 
tation, her office-bearers, in subscribing her standards, are not to be 
held as countenaneing persecuting or intolerant principles, or as 
professing any views inconsistent with liberty of conscience and the 
right of private judgment. 

‘«(2.) That this church, while recognising the authority of the 
civil magistrate in his own province, and the great principle of the 
responsibility of nations and rulers to God, asserts for herself a dis- 
tinct and independent character and position ; claims, as vested in 
her superior courts, supreme and exclusive jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual over all her office-bearers, congregations, and people ; and 
declares that no spiritual privilege enjoyed by her office-bearers and 
members is subject to the control or interference of any body foreign 
to herself.” 


This basis needs littlecomment. It isneatly drawn up, and 
so simple, that one sees the absence of that antagonis ob- 
vious in other documents. Still, it has its explanations about 
the “civil magistrate.” It will be noted also, that it is pointed 
in asserting “supreme and exclusive jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual over all her office-bearers, oengpemntions, and people,” 
and “that no spiritual privilege enjoyed by her office-bearers and 
members is subject to thecontrol or interference of any body 
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foreign to herself.” The reference to the magistrate, “in his 
own province,” indicates the voluntary claim, and this reference 
to “any body foreign to herself,” points to Cardross, Plainly, 
however, it is a document which any man could sign witha 
clear conscience, no matter to which of the three great divisions 
of Scottish Presbyterianism he might belong. Fistaimanne is, 
therefore, the nile on the Voluntary and the Disruption con- 
troversies. , It is avowed openly that the doctrines of Confession 
“relative to the power of the civil magistrate are liable to a 
difference of interpretation,” an admission this, which includes 
all classes of Presbyterians. 
THE QUEENSLAND Basis.—The first formal movement to- 
wards union appears to have taken place in this a in 
July 1863, when a conference on the subject was held in Bri 
bane, the capital. There were at that period no ecclesiastical 
organisations belonging to the colony itself, and the ministers 
and the congregations scattered about were, with few excep- 
tions, standing in a position of isolation. There were in all 
seven ministers present at the July conference. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that the smallness of their gathering shewed 
any indifference. The fact seems to have been, that the 
“sacred seven” included all the Presbyterian ministers in the 
colony. The power of smal] meetings to get through large 
business is notorious; and, as was to be expected, these good 
resbyters lost no time. Then and there they agreed toa 
asis, fixed a day for consummation, and appointed a commit- 
tee to make arrangements. The day fixed for the finale was 
the 25th of the ensuing November. Unexpectedly, however, 
another meeting of conference became necessary, and was 
called for the evening of the 24th November. It appears that 
since the July meeting one of the seven had experienced qualms 
of conscience about something in the basis then adopted. 
With a rapidity of conception characteristic of the whole pro- 
ceedings, this second conference at once altered the basis to 
meet his scruples, and his objections were withdrawn. They 
then adjourned to meet the next morning at 9am. All now 
appeared simple and certain ; but it speedily became manifest 
that though there be many things and persons in this world 
who are simple, certainty can be predicated of few, either 
among men or affairs. The scrupulous brother being over- 
powered by fresh scruples before this meeting broke up, left it 
to pursue its grieved path without him, and, although entreated 
to do so, he would not come back. These little difficulties, 
and the arrangement of preliminaries,-were all at last sur- 
mounted, and at half-past ten in the forenoon, the six unionists 
met for their final act. Devotional exercises having been duly 
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conducted, it was unanimously resolved as follows :—*“That 
the ministers and elders now assembled, in accordance with 
the resolution of conference at its meeting this morning, and 
on the basis adopted by the said conference, do, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, constitute 
themselves into the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
Queensland, and appoint the Rev. Samuel Wilson, Ipswich, to 
be their moderator.” The basis of union was then read, and 
the new synod adjourned. The document is as follows :— 


“T. That the word of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament is the only rule of faith and practice. 

“II, That the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, the form of Presbyterian Church government, the 
Directory for Public Worship, and the, Second Book of Discipline are 
the subordinate standards and formularies of this church. 

‘TIT. That, inasmuch as there is a difference of opinion in regard 
to the doctrines. contained in these standards, relative to the power 
and duty of the civil magistrate, in matters of religion, the office- 
bearers of this church, in subscribing these standards and formularies, 
are not to be held as countenancing any persecuting or intolerant 
principles, or as professing any views in reference to the power and 
duty of the civil magistrate, inconsistent with the liberty of personal 
conscience, or the right of private judgment. 

“TV. That this church asserts for itself a separate and independent 
character and position, possesses supreme jurisdiction over its subor- 
dinate judicatories, congregations, and people, and will receive minis- 
ters and preachers from other Presbyterian churches applying for 
admission, on an equal footing, who shall thereupon become subject 
to its authority alone.” ‘ 


Established Churchmen, Free Churchmen, United Presby- 
terians, alike accepted this document as a correct statement of 
their respective views, and any one who reads it sees that it 
leaves men to judge at will as to the several merits of Volun- 
tary or Disruption contendings. On these matters there is the 
fullest forbearance. 


Tue SourH AUSTRALIAN Basis.—The union proceedings in 
this colony are remarkable for the quiet modesty which per- 
tains to them. The united church there is not a general 
assembly. It is hot even asynod. Jt is merely, and honestly, 
a presbytery. There were eight ministers who came together 
on the 10th of May 1865, and, as usual, these eight represen 
the three great sections. Their basis is as follows :— 


“I, ‘That the designation of the united church shall be, ‘ The Pres- 
byterian Church of South Australia.’ A : 
‘TI. That the word of God, as contained in the scriptures of the 
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Old and New Testaments, is held by this church as the supreme and 

only authoritative rule of faith and practice. 
‘ «TTT, That the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, are the subordinate standards of this church ; 
but that, in adopting these standards, this church is not to be held as 
approving of anything in them which may be supposed to countenance 
persecuting or intolerant principles, or to deny,or invade the right of 
private judgment. 

“IV. That, by Christ’s appointment, the church is spiritually 
independent, and is not subordinate in its own province and in the 
administration of its own affairs tu the jurisdiction, or authoritative 
interference of the civil power. 

‘“V. That this church asserts for itself a separate and independent 
position in relation to other churches ; and that its highest court shall 
possess supreme and final jurisdiction over its inferior judicatories, 
office-bearers, and members; and that it shall receive ministers and — 
probationers from other Presbyterian churches applying for admission, 
on their affording satisfactory evidence of their qualifications and 
eligibility, and subscribing the formula in accordance with these 
articles. . 

“ Note.—That the Form of Presbyterian Church Governnient, and 
the Directory for Public Worship, are regarded by this church as con- 
taining excellent suggestions on the points discussed, and hence as 
worthy of the careful consideration of ministers and office-holders.” 


This statement is neatly drawn, and like others, is obviously 
the production of men holding various opinions, yet men pre- 
pared to grant, on the ordinary questions of Presbyterian con- 
troversy, free and unfettered forbearance. Any orthodox 
Presbyterian can accept the South Australian basis. 


THE NEw Soutu WALEs Basis.—This, although the last to be 
proclaimed, is not the least important of these instructive com- 
positions. It concluded the negotiations of many years, and is 
the fruit of much thought and delicate power of perception and 
statement. Unhappily, the gentleman who was really its 
author did not finally accept his own work ; but this should 
not deprive him of the credit of having prepared a declaration 
which others sign, and on which the future church of New 
South Wales will rest. 

Practically, there were but two elements in the formation of 
the ones Presbyterian Church of New South Wales, namely, 
the Synod in connection with the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and the Synod in brotherhood with the Free Church, and 
known as the “Synod of Eastern Australia.” There was a 
third and much honoured party to this union, the Rev. Adam 
Thomson, minister of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Sydney ; but as he was the only United Presbyterian connected 
with the movement, it is evident that difficulties, if there were 
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any, would come chiefly from other quarters. And it was so. 
e pass over the earlier attempts at union which were one 
and all frustrated by the Synod of Eastern Australia, and take 
up the last and successful one, which began in 1862. Details 
are needless ; the fact is, that during this final negotiation, a 
small party in the Synod of Eastern Australia did its utmost 
to prevent union, demanding from the Synod of Australia in 
connection with the Established Church, to all intents and 
purposes, that this Synod would admit that the Established 
Church of Scotland occupied a sinful: position, and that they 
lived in sin by being so long connected with her. 

Amidst extreme difficulty and extraordinary gree how- 
ever, matters were at length arra 5 and finally, the Synod 
of Eastern Australia took unto itself an organisation known in 
the Colony as “ the Synod of New South Wales,” consisting of 
four ministers. In order to make this absorption, they assumed 
for a few months the title of the “ Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in New South Wales,” and under this title they united 
in September 1865, with the “ Synod of Australia in connection 
with the Established Church of Scotland.” .This is their Basis :— 


“I. That the designation of the United Church sKall be, the 
‘ Presbyterian Church of New South Wales ;’ and that the Supreme 
Court of the Church shall be designated, ‘The General Assembly of 


the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales.’ 

‘II. That the Word of God, as contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is held by this church as the supreme, 
and only authoritative, rule of faith and practice. 

‘III. That the Westminster Confession of Fuith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, the Form of Presbyterial Church Government, 
the Directory for the Public Worship of God, and the Second Book 
of Discipline, are the sutordinate standards of the church. 

‘*The subordinate standards above enumerated, are received with 
the following explanations :— 

‘*1. That, while the Confession of Faith‘contains the creed to 
whieh, as toa confession of his own faith, every office-bearer in the 
church must testify in solemn form his personal adherence, and while 
the Catechisms are sanctioned as directories for catechising the 
Directory for Public Worship, the Form of Church Government, and 
the Second Book of Discipline are of the nature of regulations rather 
than tests, and are not to be imposed by subscription upon ministers 
and elders. 

‘2. That in adopting these standards this church is not to be held 
as countenancing persecuting or intolerant principles, or any denial or 
invasion of the rights of private judgment. : 

“8. That, by Christ's appointment, the church is spiritually inde- 
pendent, and is not subject, in its own province, and in the adminis- 
tration of its own affairs, to the jurisdiction or authoritative interfer- 
ence of the civil power. 
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**V. That the Church asserts for itself a separate and independent 
position in relation to other Churches; and that its highest court 
shall possess supreme and final jurisdiction over its inferior judica- 
tories, office-bearers, and members. 

- * VI. That this church shall receive ministers and probationers 
from other Presbyterian Churches applying for admission, on their 
affording satisfactory evidence of their qualifications and eligibility, 
and subscribing the formula.” 


This is a-well drawn document, and needs little or no com- . 
ment. The difficulty in New South Wales was about Eras- 
tianism. This was the one point on which opposition for ever 
hinged. But all that is needful to secure the exclusion of 
Erastian action, whatever such an expression may be supposed 
to imply, is found in the existing basis. Here, however, as in 
all and every other existing basis, the Voluntary may cling to 
his Voluntaryism, the Church of Scotland man to the Estab- 
lished Church, and the Free Churchman to his Disruption 
testimony. General statements:of principles, with no attempt 
at application, charaterise this as well as all the other agree- 
ments and unions of this day, 


This is the last union which has taken place. In looking 
over each or all of the bases set forth, it will appear :— 
_ Ist. That no disagreement on questions of a doctrinal sort, 
excepting those connected with Voluntaryism or Erastianism, 
has anywhere come up. Whether this apparent unity of senti- 
ment on all the fundamentals of orthodoxy is real, or apparent 
only, time will more perfectly declare. We can hardly believe 
that the identity of sentiment is, in all cases, as perfect as it 
would seem. We thivk, however, that orthodoxy is in no 
danger, and that in the main there is a veritable agreement, 
deep and sincere, in fundamentals. All branches of the Presby- 
terian Church do hold fast by the great features of the Confes- 
sion. Had such not been the case, the divergence must have 
come out in some quarter. 

2d. That in two instances, those of Nova Scotia and Canada, 
the one point of debate was the Voluntary or opposite view of 
the duty of the magistrate. Elsewhere, this was little debated 
in any case, and in some cases it was not debated at all. In 
Nova Scotia, the Voluntary party preponderated, and the 
Establishment view was in the minority, and had to struggle 
for expression. We find accordingly, that as little as possible 
is said to countenance it, but yet enough to enable those who 
hold it, to go in with those who have hitherto been its most 
vigorous opponents. In Canada, the Voluntary view was by no 
means popular with the Free Church party, and that party 
being in the ascendant, the basis gives out a clear sound as to 
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the duty of the magistrate to acknowledge Christ. At the same 
time, the preamble fulfils all the wishes of the” most ardent 
Voluntary, and in that direction docks the Basis of practical 
power. In both instances there is a compromise on the Volun- 
tary question. In both cases, it is a matter of forbearance. 

3d. In many bases, room is made for Voluntaries, it being in 
all cases provided that the Twenty-third Chapter of the Con- 
fession is not liable to any interpretation countenancing perse- 
cution, or magisterial intervention in church affairs, which is all 
that is required to their endorsation of it. 

4th. It is plain too that Erastianism is nowhere tolerated as 
a doctrine or theory. Constantly the independence of the 
church is insisted on, as well as the exclusive authority of.the 
supreme courts over all subordinate jurisdictions and members. 

5th. At the same time this uniform protest against Erastian 
theories never, in any case, leads to a specification of particular 
instances or applications, such as might flow from the Pre- 
Disruption conflict. That conflict is not mentioned in any 
instance, and only apparently alluded to by the Nova Scotian 
Church. Hence it follows that, everywhere, Nova Scotia not 
excepted, men may sign these documents, maintaining their 
belief that the present position of the Established Church of 
Scotland is satisfactory, or that it is not ; that the Disruption 
of 1843 was a great mistake, or a religious necessity. 

6th. It may safely be asserted, that in every case of union, 
success has been the result. The people have been glad, the 
ministers have been glad, and the church when umited has 
been stirred up to activity, such as, in most cases, it neither 
knew, nor was capable of before. Nor, so far as we know, has 
there hitherto sprung up any difficulty, or any point, either of 
belief or practice. The feature of all these unions which seems 
to be most striking is the fact that, the moment men have 
come together, they have grown into each other's confidence 
and esteem, so that to an onlooker, no old difference ever 


a 

" We have now set forth official documents and stated a few 
facts ; the inference, or inferences, if any or many, we leave the 
reader to draw for himself. We again point out the fact, 
however, that on the two great matters of dispute so often 
named, the duty of the magistrate on matters.of religion, and 
the present position of the Established Church of Scotland, 
every modern union has been effected on the principle of for- 
bearance. 

One word more. In Canada and Nova Scotia, the parties 
uniting were the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches. 
In these two colonies, the synods connected with the Estab- 
lished Church have stood aloof. It has been asserted that in 
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Canada they did so from an unwillingness to wink at the 
Voluntaryism of the United Presbyterians, and that had the 
Canadian Union first been one of the Free and the Established 
synods, the United Presbyterians would have been brought 
in surely and speedily, so that Canada would, probably, by 
this time, have had one great Presbyterian Church. This is 
the opinion of some whose views are weighty. It certainly 
does seem to be a matter of regret, if these views be correct, 
that union in Canada did not proceed in a different order, 
namely, Established and Free Church first, then these two 
being one, this one Church and the United Presbyterian. 
Room, and honourable reception for the latter body could most 
easily have been found, if the two former had joined. As it is, 
it will be a great difficulty to unite all, and the colony, by an 
error as to a mere point of arrangement, for we apprehend it 
was not a point of principle, has fixed on itself, for many a day, 
a divided Church. 
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4 lane College of Corpus Christi is one of the smallest in 

Oxford. Yet it has a great reputation. In some respects 
it owes that reputation to its founder, Fox, who had been suc- 
cessively Bishop of Exeter, of Bath and Wells, of Durham, and 
of Winchester. He acted a very prominent part — the 


reign of Henry VII. He introduced Wolsey to Henry VIIL, 
probably with the hope that, by his great abilities and fasci- 
nating ways, he might become a favourite with the king, and 
destroy the influence of the Earl of Surrey. His first object 
in founding the college was to make it a monastic institution, 
and so to add another to the many establishments which were 
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intended to strengthen the position of the Remish Church ; 
but establishments into most of which the grossest abuses had 
crept, and from which most pernicious influences had emanated. 
But, the advancement of learning ; the wide diffusion of the 
sentiments of Wicliffe, and the governing power of those by 
whom his sentiments were adopted, and who were known as 
the Lollards ; the increased attention given to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and to the corruptions with which these doctrines 
were overlaid ; the enlarging brightness of the flame that had 
burned so long among the Albigenses, and in the valleys of 
Piedmont ; the life that seemed to spring out of the fires in 
which John Huss and Jerome of Prague had been burned by 
order of the Council of Constance ; the religious movements 
going forward in Sweden, in Italy, in France, and in other 
parts of the continent of Europe ; these, and events of a kin- 
dred character, gave no slight indications that such bulwarks 
of Rome as Fox meant to set up, might be strenuously assailed, 
and perhaps entirely swept away. Accordingly, Bishop Old- 
ham, Fox’s friend, having an eye to the signs of the times, 
said to him, “ Shall-we build houses and provide livelihoods 
for a company of monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may 


live to see? No; it is more meet a great deal that we should 
have care to provide for the increase of learning, and for such 
as should do good to the church and commonwealth.” Acting 


on this view, the two prelates combined in applying their 
wealth for the purpose of making Corpus Christi a scholastic 
institution, which should bear its part in the promotion of that 
intelligence which lies at the basis of a nation’s greatness, and 
without which a nation’s prosperity cannot long be maintained. 
The college, thus founded, has derived its chief reputation 
from the illustrious men who have been connected with it. In 
its earlier days, it nurtured such men as Cardinal Pole, who 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1556, immediately after 
the martyrdom of Cranmer, and just about the time when the 
terrible persecutions that marked the short reign of Mary had 
reached their height ; John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, author 
of the famous Apology for the Church of England, a man of 
rare excellence and devotion, whose name and works are still 
held in high esteem by the friends of Reformation truth, a man 
who had been expelled from his college, in the beginning of 
Mary’s reign, for adhering to the truth of those principles of 
religion, to which he had assented and given testimony in the 
days of Edward VL, and even forced to seek refuge in a qm 24 
land ; Richard Hooker, Master of the Temple, a most lowly, 
ve, and learned man, to whose name the epithet “judicious” 

is as frequently applied as that of “venerable” is applied to 
the name of Bede, and whose great work on the Laws of Eccle- 
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siastical Polity has been so long admired for the majesty of its 
style and the fulness of its matter; Dr John Reynolds, a re- 
nowned champion of the early Puritan cause, a leader on the 
Puritan side in the famous Conference at Hampton Court, the 
author of the suggestion at that conference which led to the 
authorised version of the Holy Scriptures, one of the three 
Nonconformists to whom James I. offered a bishopric,—Dr 
Calamy and Richard Baxter being the other two. In more 
recent times, it had the Bory, of sending forth Dr Copleston, 
Bishop of Llandaff; Dr Buckland, Dean of Westminster; Dr 
Arnold, Head Master of Rugby; Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
one of Her Majesty’s Judges ; and others, whose eminent gifts, 
and great learning, and distinguished services, and high cha- 
racter, have shed a lustre on their age, and conferred a bless- 
ing on their generation. Among these later names associated 
with it, the name of John Keble holds a conspicuous place. 
For, although he held no dignity in the church, although he 
came not forth to any of those outward commanding positions 
to which ambition prompts some of the best and noblest minds, 
although he spent the most of his days in the quietness and 
retirement of his rural vicarage at Hursley, his name has come 
to be regarded with uncommon veneration and love, as the 
name of one whose genius, and character, and influence, have 
roved a mighty power in the religious thought and religious 
ife of England. It is hardly more certain that his name is so 
regarded now, than that such regard will be given to it for a 
great while to come, not only in the land and in the church 
that he loved so well, but wherever sacred try, and simple 
faith, and deep humility, and devout ak haley living, are 
appreciated and admired. 
John Keble had not completed his fifteenth year when, in 
December 1806, he was elected a scholar of Corpus Christi. 
That was an early age to present himself for the examination 
on the success of which his election depended, and to enter on 
a university career. Yet, early as it was, it was not earlier 
than that which some of his distinguished predecessors first 
associated themselves with their colleges. It was so in the 
case of Richard Hooker, whose works he edited with remark- 
able care and learning; and George Herbert, whose ways 
were in so many respects like his own, and whose poetry, 
in so many respects, resembled his own; the former of 
whom entered the same college in his fifteenth year, and 
the latter was elected a scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at the same age. It was so likewise, at a much later 
period, in the case of two men very unlike himself in many 
ways, the one, Francis Bacon, who entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in his thirteenth year ; and the other, Joseph Ad- 
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dison, who, at fifteen, entered Queen’s College, Oxford, not 
only fit for the university, but carrying thither a classical taste 
and a stock of learning which would have done honour to a 
Master of Arts. 

Keble was ready to go up to Oxford so soon, and to take a 
place corresponding with that of a Baliol Scholarship, one of 
the highest honours that a mere entrant into the university 
can obtain, in consequence of the training and education he 
received at home under the hands of his father. His father, 
whose name he bore, was vicar of Coln St Aldwyn’s, in Glouces- 
tershire, and lived at Fairford, about three miles off, where 
John was born on the 25th of April 1792. It is said that his 
father’s house was one of the few clerical homes in which some 
of the sentiments and ways peculiar to the non-jurors reached 
onas far asthe nineteenth century. This appears to be true, for 
the influence of the High Church traditions which, in such a case, 
John Keble would be sure to receive from his father, was as mani- 
fest in his after life and works as were the character and value of 
the education which his father gave him. The fame of his 
father was eclipsed by that of his more celebrated son. But 
there can be no doubt that he was a man of no ordinary 
ability and character, and that one of the most unequivocal 
proefs of his wisdom and scholarship ‘was, that, from his single 
teaching, John went up, and, in the language of Dr heal 
“achieved the highest honours of the university, at an age 
when others frequently are but on the threshhold.” One who 
knew John Keble perhaps better and longer than any one else, 
has said, that he always spoke of his father, who lived to his 
ninetieth year, not merely with the love of a son, but with the 

rofoundest reverence for bis goodness and wisdom ; and others 
ome marked that he never outgrew the period of absolute 
filial reverence, never questioned a single opinion or preposses- 
sion which he had imbibed from his father. 

If John Keble was happy in the home influences that sent 
him up so well prepared to Oxford, he was equally happy in 
the almost singular progress he made there, and in the almost 
unprecedented estimation in which he was held there. In 
1809, he was distinguished in the senior classes of his college. 
In 1810, he took his vee, with the very highest honours, not 
to the surprise, but to the delight and admiration of all who 


knew him. This success, which has never since been equalled 
by a youth of eighteen, was almost immediately followed by 
his election to the highest honour which the university could 
then offer him—a fellowship at Oriel College; so that, when 
he was but a lad of nineteen, he was associated with some of 
the foremost men in the university,—men like a gene and 


Whately, and Denison, and Hawkins, and Arnold, and New- 


. 
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man, and Pusey, men of remarkable gifts and learning, men 
who have been described as “the literary, if not the theological, 
parents of modern Oxford, who will long be remembered as 
the second founders of her intellectual life ; who were the first 
that ever burst into that frozen sea which seems to have closed 
in upon the university for the greater part of the eighteenth 
century.” In the following * pr he won both of the Chancellor’s 
essay prizes in Latin and English, and was regarded as “ the 
most rising man among the young residents of the university, 
who might fairly expect any honour or ee which she 
could confer, and of which he might be ambitious.” For a few 
ears afterwards, he resided in the university, at Oriel, and took 
is part in that work of tuition and examination which 
naturally fell to him. But, neither the great powers he pos- 
sessed, nor the high reputation he attained, nor the stirring 
influences with which he was brought into contact, from some of 
the most original, and subtle, and disputatious, and learned minds 
of the day, nor any of the bright visions that presented them- 
selves in the paths of worldly distinction, had the effect of 
overshadowing the humility that was so deeply rooted in his 
heart, or chilling the affection that made him a tender and 
true friend, or abating the reverence he cherished for his 
father, and for all whom he heard speaking with the voice of 
real authority, or turning him aside from the early formed and 
the strongly cherished purpose and plan of his life,—to serve 
God in the ministry of his Son,—desiring at the same time, if 
it were the will of God, that he should do so amid the 
and the shades of country life. No wonder, then, that during 
these years, although in many respects he was a man by him- 
self,—although he stood considerably apart from some of the 
views of some of the remarkable men just named, and 
although he was in closest sympathy with the sentiments of 
others, he occupied a place, which perhaps not one of them 
occupied, in the love and admiration of their associates, and 
of university men in general. A most striking testimony to 
this effect has been given by Dr Newman in his “ Apologia,” 
when, speaking of the first elements of the movement after- 
wards called Tractarian, he says :— 


‘‘ The true and primary author of it, however, as is usual with great 
motive powers, was out of sight. Having carried off as a mere boy 
the highest honours of the university, he had turned from the admira- 
tion that haunted his steps, and sought for a better and holier satis- 
faction in pastoral work in the country. Need I say that I am 
speaking of John Keble? The first time that I saw him was on 
occasion of my election to a fellowship at Oriel, when I was sent for 
into the Tower to shake hands with the Provost and Fellows. How 
is that hour fixed in my memory after the changes of forty-two years ; 
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forty-two this very day on which I write! I have lately had a 
letter in my hands which I sent at the time to my great friend, John 
William Bowden, with whom I passed almost exclusively my under- 
graduate years. ‘I had to hasten to the Tower,’ I say to him, ‘ to 
receive the congratulations of all the fellows. I bore it till Keble 
took my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the honour 
done me, that I seemed desirous of quite sinking into the ground.’ 
His had been the first name which I had heard spoken of with 
reverence rather than admiration when I came up to Oxford. When 
one day I was walking in High Street with my dear earliest friend just 
mentioned, with what eagerness did he cry out, ‘There’s Keble!’ and 
with what awe did I look at him! Then at another time I heard a 
Master of Arts of my college give an account how he had just then 
had occasion to introduce himself on some business to Keble, and how 
gentle, courteous, and unaffected Keble had been, so as almost to put 
him out of countenance. Then, too, it was reported, truly or falsely, 
how a rising man of brilliant reputation, the present Dean of St Paul’s, 
Dr Milman, admired and loved him, adding, that somehow he was 
strangely unlike any one else. However, at the time when I was 
elected Fellow of Oriel, he was not in residence, and he was shy of 
me for years in consequence of the marks which I bore upon me of 
the evangelical and liberal schools. At least so 1 have ever thought. 
Harrell Froude brought us together about 1828. It is one of the 
sayings preserved in his ‘ Remains,’ ‘Do you know the story of the 
murderer who had done one good thing in his life? Well; if I were 
ever asked what good deed I had ever done, I should say that I had 
brought Keble and Newman to understand each other.’” 


During several years Keble held the curacy of two small 
contiguous parishes, near his native village of Fairford ; and at 
the same time discharged some laborious offices in the Uni- 
versity. In 1825 he became curate at Hursley, but remained 
there only a short time, in consequence of the illness, followed 
by the death of his younger sister, which led him to reside 
again with his father. The tie that thus bound him to Fair- 
ford was broken in 1835, when the venerable old man to whom 
he owed so much, and from whom he was so unwilling to go 
away, was taken tohisrest. Before that year closed he became 
Vicar of Hursley, through the gift of his pupil Sir William 
Heathcote, with whom he had formed a life-long friendship. 
In the same year he married Miss Charlotte Clarke, the daughter 
of an old college friend of his father, and the incumbent of 
Meysey Hampton, a parish in the neighbourhood of Fairford. 
So, after twenty years marked by a rare absence of ambition, 
by a rare devotion to the duties. of filial love and ministration, 
and by a rare enjoyment of opportunities of mingling with the 
greatest intellectual activity of the day, and of giving a tone 
and a direction to that activity, he entered on that life which 
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has so long associated Hursley with his name, and which will 
make him known in coming time as the quiet, contented, 
loving shepherd of a little flock. In these years, however, and 
in some of the years that most closely followed them, some of 
those movements went forward, and some of those works were 
done, with which the name of Keble was most closely identified, 
and by which his fame and his influence will be hereafter 
chiefly determined. At this point we do not stay even to 
signify what these were. Having come to it, we wish to say 
a single word on the leading character in which it puts him 
before us. 

In that character, the purity of his life was universally ac- 
knowledged. In that character, the lowliness and quietness of 
his ways were very manifest and very lovely. In that character, 
the kindness, the affection, the devoutness of his ministration 
to the sick, and the poor, and the sorrowing, in their cottages, 
were most exemplary. In that character, the dedication of his 
means accruing from the sale of one of his works to the rebuild- 
ing of his church, was a striking proof of his unworldliness, a 
genuine exemplification of the spirit expressed in one of his 
Own poems, in answer to a question as to the laying out of 
substance on the house of God, 


** Nay, rather ask, why duteous boy, 

And mother-loving maid 

Scarce in their filial gifts find joy, 
If nought of theirs be paid : 

Why hearts, that true love-tokens need 
For brother or for friend, 

Count not the cost with careful heed, 
But baste their all to spend. 


Ask why of old the favoured king 
Inquired the Temple’s price, 

Not leaving to his Lord to bring 
An unbought sacrifice. 


Yea, lowly fall, and of thy Lord 
Tn silence ask and dread, 

Why praised He Mary’s ointment, poured 
Upon His Sacred Head.” 


In the same character, he ministered daily till near the close of 
his life, with a simplicity and devotion that impressed every 
observer. And although we cannot speak of the qualities that 
entered into the general style of his preaching,—those speci- 
mens of it that have come under our observation being only 
oecasional and academical discourses, bearing not only dis- 
tinctive marks of the school to which he belonged as a divine 
and an ecclesiastic, but marks of the high culture and scholar- 
ship and mental power for which he was famous—yet we may 
quote on this subject the testimony of two competent judges, 
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the one, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the other, Mr Liddon; 
Bampton Lecturer of 1865. The former says}of Mr Keble, 
“ He had not, in the popular sense, great gifts of delivery ; his 
voice was not powerful, nor was his ear perfect for harmony of 
sound; but I think it was difficult not to be impressed deeply _ 
both by his reading and his preaching ; when he read, you saw 
that he felt, and he made you feel, that he was the servant of 
God, delivering his words, or leading you, as one of like in- 
firmities and sins with your own, in your prayers. When he 
preached, it was with an affectionate simplicity and hearty 
earnestness which were very moving, and the sermons them- 
selves were at all times full of that abundant scriptural know- 
ledge which was the most remarkable quality in him as a 
divine.” The latter, Mr Liddon, says, “It is true that other 
men may be, perhaps mainly for — resources, better able 
to create an impression when dealing with large masses of 
thoughtless people. Mr Keble was not strong, at least in the 
latter part of his life, and his abruptness was the product of 
his earnest desire to reach the souls of his people, a desire 
perpetually checked by his physical weakness. But, as it has 
seemed to me, listening to him often of late years, in his own 
parish church at Hursley, he was in the best sense of the term, 
a most ‘striking’ preacher. He succeeded beyond other men 
in escaping the misery of public admiration, while yet with 
singular power he turned the conscience of the listener in 
upon itself, or upwards to its God. The form of his sermon 
was always simple ; its language simpler still ; its illustrations 
so homely that no child could miss their point ; but the sub- 
stance supplied matter to conscience and to thought, for days, 
weeks, months, afterwards.” 

But Keble was more a poet than a preacher. His poetry 
is found in a number of pieces in the “ LYRA APOSTOLICA,” a 
volume made up of poetical contributions to the British Maga- 
zime by Keble, and Newman, and Froude, and Baker, and 8. 
Wilberforce, and Isaac Williams, and others. It is found in 
the “ Lyra INNOCENTIUM,” a volume which he published in 
1846, and of which Christian children are the subject in their 
ways and their privileges, and in which his verses bring them 
before us in sickness and health, in mirth and sorrow, in sport 
and in earnest, alone and in company, on the downy heath, in 
the brook-side ramble, by the sea shore, and in the deep wood. 
And it is found in “THe CHRISTIAN YEAR,’ which made its 
appearance in 1827, eight years before he became Vicar of 
Hursley, and six years before one of the Tracts for the Times 
was written. The pieces in this volume were composed at in- 
tervals during many years before their publication, Many of 
them were known to some of his friends as early as 1819, who 
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repeatedly u him to complete the series and to send 
them forth. Tt, however, was agubbel his original plan, which 
was to complete the series if he could, go on improving it all his 
life, and leave it to come out, if judged useful, when he should 
be fairly out of the way. Out of this favourite plan’ he was 
nevertheless persuaded ; and, yielding to the solicitations of his 
friends, he accomplished that which was, no doubt, the test 
event of his life, the publication of “The Christian Year,” a work 
which must ever be regarded as the one work, the chiefest 
work he wrought, the work with which his most lasting renown 
and his most abiding and extensive influence will be associ- 
ated, the work which has far exceeded, in the acceptance it has 
obtained, and in the importance it has proved, the very highest 
anticipations which the most sanguine of its promoters ever 
gathered around it. 

Keble’s poetry in the first of these volumes has never become 
widely known, partly because of the associations in which it is 
found, and partly because of its own fragmentary and fugitive 
character, and want of appeal to the deeper and wider sym- 
pathies of religious life. His poetry in the second is not nearly 
so well known as in “The Christian Year,” partly because of 
the state of public feeling at the time it was vars 4 and partly 
- because it lacks the softness, the tenderness, and the natural- 
ness which are needful to awaken and secure a wide-spread 
interest in-religious poetry. Still, in all the three there are 
general characteristics of the same sort: the traces of one hand 
are distinctly seen; the pressure of one mind is felt; the charm 
of one genius is aatidand. But al] this comes out so pre- 
eminently in “The Christian Year,” that although the beauty 
and power of Keble’s poetry may be elsewhere occasionally as 
great as they are ever found in that volume, yet it is that 
volume alone, or nearly alone, which comes into view when 
any estimate is taken of the place that he occupies, and of the 
— that he dispenses, as one of the sacred minstrels of the 
land. 

Looking, then, at “The Christian Year” as the highest pro- 
duct of his pen, it is marked by true poetic genius. The criti- 
cism through which it has passed; the sway it has exercised 
over so many minds; the esteem in which it is held, must be 
accepted as the testimony of this. No doubt its poetry is not 
all of the first order. No doubt it has its shortcomings and 
faults, which, perhaps, no one was so quick to see, or so ready 
to acknowledge, as its author. No doubt even a hasty reader, 
and an unpractised one, may detect, here and there, an ill- 
matched rhyme, an inharmonious sentence, a stiff expression, a 
forced comparison, a fanciful or an unjust analogy. More seri- 
ous objections still may be taken to the subtlety of some of its 
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ideas, and to the difficulty of interpreting some of its utterances, 
and following some of its trains of thought, a difficulty which led 
a dignitary of the English Church to speak of it once, somewhat 
hars u perhaps, but at the same time, perhaps somewhat truly, 
as his Sunday Puzzle. And, even going further, grave exception 
may be taken to the general c ter of the sacramental 
rary which it inculcates, and to the general tendencies of 
that High Church system, whose spirit it sometimes breathes. 
Still, after all allowances of that kind are made to the very 
uttermost demand of a fair and sober criticism, no intelligent 
reader can hesitate to own that it has the true poetic fire. We 
feel as we read it that we are in the presence of a mind that 
can create the images of beauty and awaken the notes of 
melody, a mind that is aglow with deep feeling, and takes 
pleasure in expressing it, a mind that gives forth its genuine 
impulse, its warm enthusiasm, its divine ardour, not in sudden 
bursts and occasional flashes of writing, but in words and tones, 
in a manner and spirit, that indicate what is lying most 
heavily on his heart, and what is present most habitually to 
his thoughts. And, with such a feeling, deepening by a closer 
acquaintance, we do not wonder that Keble should be recog- 
nised as a poet of the primary order, and we are not unprepared 
to assent to the declaration that his book “has become one of 
the classics of the language, and that when the general tone 
of religious literature was so nerveless and impotent, he struck 
an original note, and woke up in the hearts of thousands a new 
music, the music of a school bas unknown in England.” 

The poetry in Keble’s book is poetry in closest alliance with 
nature. We speak now merely of external nature as it lies 
before the human eye. To that the eye of a poet looks with 
special fondness. From that the eye of a poet draws special 
pleasure. In that the eye of a poet sees the images of hidden 
things. With that the mind of a ne dwells in living sym- 
pathy. And out of that it is the function of a poet to draw 
reflections and lessons which may both gratify and direct his 
fellow-men. Some poets may look more on its gentler aspects, 
and sume on its sterner; some may gaze more on its scenes of 
beauty, and some on its scenes of grandeur; some may muse 
more on its serene and peaceful moods, and some on its wild 
and stormy ways; some may ponder more that side of it on 
which it seems to sympathize most with human life and human 
feeling, and some on that side of it which appears furthest 
away from mankind, and on which it seems to give no response 
at all to the wishes or the ways of men. But, it is distinctive 
of Keble that, while he has a poet's eye for nature, and a poet's 
art in communing with nature, and in speaking of it to his fel- 
ow-men, it is nature in its mild, and homely, beautiful forms 
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that he prefers, nature especially in its English garb as it lay 
before him amid the quiet scenes of his youth, and as he grew 
familiar with it in his riper years, and, if nature in a foreign 

b at all, as it is found in the lands of the Bible. So mani- 
estly is this the case, that in his own a of viewing nature, 
and bringing his readers into contact with it, he is as truly a 


master of the poetic faculty as Wordsworth, or Scott, or Burns, 
or Cowper. 


In illustration of this, very many citations might be made ; 
but a few must suffice :-— 


“WILLOWS BY THE WATER COURSES. 


“ Lessons sweet of spring returning, 
Welcome to the thoughtful heart! 
May I call ye sense or learning, 
Instinct pure, or heaven-taught art ? 
Be your title what it may, 
Sweet the lengthening April day, 
While with you the soul is free, 
Ranging wild o’er hill and lea. 
“ Soft as Memnon’s harp at morning, 
To the inward ear devout, 
Touch'd by light, with heavenly warning 
Your transporting chords ring out. 
Every leaf in every nook, 
Every wave in every brook, 
Chanting with a solemn voice, 
Minds us of our better choice. 


“ Needs no show of mountain hoary, 
Winding shore or deepening glen, 
Where the landscape in its glory, 
Teaches truth to wandering men : 
Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die— 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse. 
* See the soft green willow springing 
Where the waters gently pass, 
Every way her free arms flinging 
O’er the moist and reedy grass. 
Long ere winter blasts are fled, 
See her tipp’d with vernal red, 
And her kindly flower display’d 
Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 


“ Though the rudest hand assail her, 
Patiently she droops awhile, 
But when showers and breezes hail her, 
Wears again her willing smile. 
Thus I learn Contentment’s power 
From the slighted willow bower, - 
Ready to give thanks and live 
On the least that Heaven may give. 


“If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 
Up the stony vale I wind, 
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Haply half in fancy grieving 
For the shades I leave behind, 

By the dusty wayside drear, 

Nightingales with joyous cheer 

Sing, my sadness to reprove, 

Gladlier than in cultur’d grove. 

“ Where the thickest boughs are twining 

Of the greenest darkest tree, 

There they plunge, the light declining— 
All may hear, but none may see. 


Fearless of the passing hoof, 
Hardly will they fleet aloof ; 
So they live in modest ways, 
Trust entire, and ceaseless praise.” 


“LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


“ Sweet nurslings of the vernal skies, 

Bath’d in soft airs, and fed with dew, 

What more than magic in you lies, 
To fill the heart’s fond view ? 

In childhood’s sports, companions gay, . 

In sorrow, on life’s downward way, 

How soothing! in our last decay 
Memorials prompt and true. 

“ Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers, 

As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 

As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

. Fall’n all beside—the world of life, 
How is it stained with fear and strife! 
In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 

What passions range and glare. 
“ But cheerful and unchang’d the while 
Your first and perfect form ye shew, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 
The stars of heaven a course are taught 
Too high above our human thought ; 
Ye may be found if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze, we know. 


“‘ Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow, 
And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 
The birds of air before us % 
They cannot brook our shame to meet— 
But we may taste your solace sweet 
And come again to-morrow. 
“ Alas! of thousand bosoms kind, 
That daily court you and caress, 
How few the happy secret find 
Of your calm loveliness ! 

‘ Live for to-day! to-morrow’s light 
To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight, 
Go sleep like closing flowers at t, 

And foun thy morn will bless.’ ” 
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“THE SNOW-DROP. 


“ Txov first-born of the year’s delight, 
Pride of the dewy glade, 
In vernal green and virgin white, 
Thy vestal robes, array’d 


* “Tis not because thy Pendle form 
Sinks graceful on its nest, 
When chilly shades from gathering storm 
Affright thy tender breast ; 


“ Nor for yon river islet wild 
Beneath the willow spray, 
Where, like the ringlets of a child, 
Thou weav’st thy circle gay ; 


“Tis not for these I love thee dear, 
4 shy averted smiles 
To Fancy bode a ap year, 
One of Life’s fairy isles, 
“ They twinkle to the wintry moon, 
And cheer th’ ungenial day, 
And tell us all will glisten soon 
As green and bright as they.” 





“THE MOUNTAIN RILL. 


‘Go up and watch the new-born rill 
Just tickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-clad hill 
With a bright emerald thread. 


“ Canst thou her bold career foretell, 
What rocks she shall o’erleap or rend, 
How far in Ocean’s swell, 
Her freshening billows send ? 


** Perchance that little brook shall flow 
The bulwark of some mighty realm, 
Bear navies to and fro 
With monarchs at their helm. 


“ Or canst thou guess, how far away 
Some sister nymph, beside her urn 
Reclining night and day, 
*Mid reeds and mountain fern, 


“ Nurses her store, with thine to blend 
- _ When many a moor and glen are past, 
Then in the wide sea end 
Their spotless lives at last ? 


“Even so, the course of prayer who knows ? 
It springs in silence where it will, 
Springs out of sight, and flows 
At first a lonely rill : 


“ But streams shall meet it by and by 
From thousand Tie etic hearts, 
Together swelling 
Their chant of many parts.” 


— a ll ore ot ae oe | OUR OC 
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What we have thus adverted to is not more apparent than 
Keble’s sympathy with human nature. He looked deeply into 
the human heart. He marked with earnest care its changing 
moods and feelings. He knew well the thoughts that pass 
through it, the sorrows that flow into it, the anxieties that 
haunt it. He understood the struggles that are waged within 
its sacred territory, the desires that spring up within its deep 
recesses, and the wants that keep men hungering and thirsting 
after better things than earth and time can give. He had his 
eye _— the sore evils that turn it away from God, and on the 
manifold difficulties lying in the way of the maintenance of its 
new life with God. And, like a true poet, he has spoken of 
these in language that finds a response in other hearts, in lan- 
guage that makes his readers feel t that one is talking to them 
who has entered into their case, and is speaking to them out 
of the abundance of his own heart. But, what is far more, like 
a Christian poet, he has spoken of these on purpose to soothe 
the troubles of which they are the fountain, on purpose to 
bring the feelings of the heart into harmony with the doctrines 
of the gospel, and the requirements of duty. In other words, 
his aim has been, and the pervading expression and spirit of 
his choicest pieces shew that his aim bat hen to convey teach- 
ing so deep, so varied, so spiritual, that it might be a solace to 
mourners amid the trials of life, might give calmness and 
strength amid the turmoil and exhaustion in which the life of 
faith and holiness has to be maintained, might inspirit the 
— and encourage and arouse the faint-hearted and weary 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. The highest evidence of this lies in 


the testimony that has been so extensively borne to the sooth- 
ing, consoling, and elevating influence of his poetry, as it has 
been read, and pondered, and laid to heart, in the midst of the 
diverse dangers, and sorrows, and strifes that beset those who 
are intent on keeping a good conscience, and proving themselves 
faithful servants of the Lord who bought them with his blood. 

Instances of this might be quoted at great oe But, with- 


out adducing what lies on almost every page of his poetry, we 
may cite a in which it is finely blended with home 
affection, pe a passage in which it lies in the shape of a beau- 
tiful lyric, reminding one of a lyric by Wordsworth. The oneis, 


“ BROTHERLY LOVE. 


“ WueEn brothers part for manhood’s race, 
What may most endearing prove 
To keep fond memory in her place, 
And certify a brother's love? 
“Tis true bright hours together told, 
And blissful dreams in secret shar’d, 
Serene or solemn, gay or bold, 
Shall last in fancy unimpair’d. 
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“ Even round the deathbed of the good, 
Such dear remembrances will hover, 
And haunt us with no vexing mood, 
When all the cares of are over. 


“ But yet our craving spirits feel 
e shall live on, though Fancy die; 
And seek a surer pledge—a seal 
Of love to last eternally. 


“ Who art thou, that wouldst grave thy name 
Thus deeply in a brother’s heart? 
Look on this saint, and learn to frame 
Thy love-charm with true Christian art. 


“ First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Bencath the shadow of His roof, 
Till thou have scanned His features well, 
And known Him for the Christ by proof; 


“ Such proof as they are sure to find, 
Who spend with Him their happy days; 
Clean hands, and a self-ruling mind, 
Ever in tune for love and praise. 


“ Then, potent with the spell of Heaven, 
Go, and thine erring brother gain, 
Entice him home to be forgiven, 
Till he, too, see his Saviour plain. 


“ Or, if before thee in the race, 
Urge him with thine advancing tread, 
Till, like twin stars, with even pace, 
Each lueid course be duly sped. 


“ No fading frail memorial give, 
To soothe his soul when thou art gone, 
But wreaths of hope for aye to live, 
And thoughts of good together done. 


“ That so, before the judgment-seat, 
Though chang’d and glorified each face, 
Not unremember’d ye may meet, 
For endless ages to embrace.” 


The other is from the “ Lyra Innocentium”:— 


“ BEREAVEMENT. 


“I Magx’D when vernal mente “yo bright, 
And many a primrose smil 
I mark’d her, blithe as morn ing light, 
A dimpled three years’ c’ 
“ A basket on one tender arm 
Contain’d her precious store 
Of spring flowers in their freshest charms, 
Told proudly o’er and o’er. 


“ The other wound with earnest hold 
About her blooming guide, 
A maid who scarce twelve years had told ; 
So walk’d they side by side. 
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“ One a bright bud, and one might seem 
A sister flower half blown. 

Fall a ee 5 eg dream 
The sky of April shone. 


“ The summer nae swept by: again 
That loving pair I met. 
On russet heath, and bowery lane, 
Th’ autumnal sun had set. 


“ And chill and damp that Sunday eve 
Breath’d on the mourners’ road, 
That bright-eyed little one to leave 

Safe in the saints’ abode. 


“ Behind, the guardian sister came, 
Her bright brow dim and 
Oh cheer thee, maiden! in His name, 
Who still’d Jairus’ wail! 
“ Thou mourn’st to miss the fingers soft 
That held by thine so fast ; 
The fond, appealing eye, full oft 
Tow'rd thee for refuge cast. 


“ Sweet toils, sweet cares, for ever gone! 
No more from stranger's face, 
Or startling sound, the timid one 
Shall hide in thine embrace. 


“ Thy first glad earthly task is o’er, 
And dreary seems thy way. 
But what if nearer than before 
She watch thee even to-day? 


“ What if henceforth by Heaven’s decree 
She leave thee not alone, 
But in her turn prove guide to thee, 
In ways to angels known ? 
“Oh yield thee to her whisperings sweet : 
Away with thoughts of gloom! 
Tn love the loving spirits greet, 
Who wait to bless her tomb. 
“In loving hope with her unseen 
alk as in hallow’d air. 


When foes are strong and trials keen, 
Think, “ What if she be there!” 


And, as a one of pieces that ring like a martial sound 


in the ears o Jlaggard, selfish souls, we may quote from the 
“Lyra Apostolica : 


“THE WATCH BY NIGHT. 


“Tue ark of God is in the field, 
Like clouds around the alien armies sweep; 
Each by his spear, beneath his shield, 
In cold and dew the anointed warriors sleep. 


“ And can it be? thou liest awake, 

Sworn watchman, tossing may couch of down ; 
And doth thy recreant heart not ache 
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“Oh dream no more of quiet life ; 
Care finds the careless out : more wise to vow 

Thine heart entire to Faith’s pure strife ; 
So peace will come, thou knowest not where or how.” ~ 


“THE GATHERING OF THE CHURCH. 


“ Wuererore shrink, and say, ‘ ’Tis vain; 
In their hour hell-powers must reign ; 
Vainly, vainly would we force 
Fatal Error’s torrent course ; 

Earth is mighty, we are frail, 
Faith is gone, and Hope must fail.’ 

“ Yet along the Church’s sky 

Stars are scattered, pure and high ; 
Yet her wasted ens bear 
Autumn violets, sweet and rare — ¢ 
Relics of a spring-time clear, 
Earnests of a bright new year. 

“ Israel yet hath thousands sealed, 
Who to Baal never kneeled ; 

Seize the banner, spread its fold! 
Seize it with no faltering hold! 
Spread its foldings high and fair, 
Let all see the Cross is there ! 

“ What, if to the trumpet’s sound, 
Voices few come answering round ? 
Scarce a votary swell the burst, 
When the anthem at first ? 
God hath sown, and He will reap ; 
Growth is slow when roots are deep ; 

“ He will aid the work begun, 

For the love of His dear Son ; 

He will breathe in their true breath, 
Who, serene in prayer and faith, 
Would our dying embers fan 

Bright as when their glow began.” 


We deeply lament that poetry of an order so high as that of 
Keble, a in so many ways fitted to fan the flame of devotion, 
and to strengthen the life of faith and holiness, should lend its 
werful aid in conveying erroneous views of the Sacraments. 
Ko doubt, we must remember the privileges of poetical licence ; 
we must take into account the eminently spiritual character of 
Keble’s own perception of religious rites and services; we 
must notice the deeply et nature of a great portion of 
his thoughts in verse, as well as their occasional tendencies to the 
mystical and unintelligible. But, after the largest allowances 
demanded by fair criticism and the judgment of charity are 
made under these heads, it remains obvious that Keble has 
not viewed the sacraments in that light in which the Reformed 
and Evangelical Churches generally regard them, and that he 
has represented them in aspects which these Churches hold to 


be grievously erroneous, and fraught with injury to the welfare 
of souls, and to the interests of religion. 
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In regard to Baptism, the following citations may be made. 
From “The Christian Year,” on «Holy Baptism,” we take 
these stanzas :— 


Bag nt me sins seen ae ten 


gg ea ey’d: 
ou seen sone 
Out of a dear Tried’ wi side. 


“ A few calm words of faith and prayer, 
A few bright drops of holy dew, 
Shall work a wonder there 
Earth’s charmers never knew. 


“ Blest om that see the ntiing gleam, 
Upon the slumbering features glow, 
When the life-giving stream 
Touches the tender brow !” 


In the “ Lyra Innocentium,” we read in one of the pieces in 
the first section, entitled, “ Holy Baptism :”— 


“ Where is the mark to Jesus known, 
Whereby He seals his own ? 

Slaves wore of old on brow “4 breast 
Their master’s name im 

And Christian babes on 

Wear Jesus’ token now, 

His holy priest that token gave 

With finger dipt in the life-giving wave.” 


One piece in the second section, entitled “Cradle Songs,” 
begins thus :— 


“ Where is the brow to bear in mortal’s sight 
The crown of pure angelic light? 
And where the favoured eye 
Through the dim air the radiance to descry ? 
An infant on its mother smiling, 
Wash’'d from the world and sin’s defiling, 
And to Faith’s arm restored, while yet 
With the blest dew its cheeks are wet :— 
There Christ hath sworn seraphic light shall be, 
There, Eyes the light to see. 


The eighth section, on “Lessons of Grace,” has the follow- 
ss th “ Christian child, whoe’er thou be, 
rane! Me — David ea 
wi baptismal dew, 
Nan hath dropped on thee.” 
The ninth section, on “ Holy Places and Things,” places this 
among church rites :— 


“A babe in deep repose, 
Where a flows, 
Is bathed, while o’er holiest words are said. 
A child of wrath he came— 
Now hath he Jesus’ name: 
A glory like a saint’s surrounds his favoured head.” 


Other passages breathing the same spirit as these, and bear- 
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ing substantially the same sense, might be quoted. But these 
are sufficient to teach, in the first place, That the sacramental 
element of water in baptism is invested with a sacred character, 
and associated with a vital power,—a character so sacred and 
a power so vital that, in the sacramental act, it has an efficacy 
to convey the richest spiritual blessings, and to accomplish one 
of the greatest spiritual changes, of which human nature is 
susceptible ; in other words, that, while the outward sign and 
the inward grace are distinct from each other, they are con- 
current, and, in the case of infants, inseparable. In the second 
lace, That this concurrence of the visible element with the 
invisible virtue, of the external part with the internal power, 
proves efficacious to the accomplishment of the change which 
gives life to the soul otherwise dead; cleansing to the soul 
otherwise defiled ; and hope and glory to the soul otherwise a 
child of wrath and shame; in other words, that the sacrament 
of baptism, when administered to young children, secures their 
transition from a state of nature and sin to a state of 
and salvation ; that, inasmuch as they are unable to put an 
obstacle in the way of the benefit identified with it, it is their 
spiritual regeneration. And, in the third place, That this con- 
currence of the institution with the blessing is related to, if it 
is not, in ordinary circumstances, actually dependent upon the 
utterance of certain words, and the use of certain signs on the 


part of the re priest, who, as is manifestly implied in 


the passages to which reference has been made, and as is 
expressly taught in other writings of Keble, should be episco- 
pally ordained, and hold his ordination in the line of what is 
reckoned apostolical succession, so that, in this case, his voice 
becomes not only the voice of the church, but the voice of 
Christ, and his touch is not only the touch of the church, but the 
touch of Christ, and he sends the baptised forth as soldiers 
with a royal badge from the King of glory, as saints with an 
unction from the Holy One, as lambs fresh from the arms of 
the good Shepherd, who has put on them his own name, to be 
known and feared by all who may see them wandering far and 
wide over the mountain wastes of this present world. 

These sentiments may be admissible within the Church of 
England. They may be reconcilable with the language of the 
formularies of that Church. They may be affirmed, by a large 
section of that Church, to be in closest harmony with these 
formularies, yea, to be the only sentiments consistent with the 
natural interpretations of these formularies, They may be 
received in many quarters as the true Church of England 
doctrine respecting baptism ; for there are not a few ready to 
adopt the words of one in great measure like minded with 
Keble, as he was in influence contemporaneous with Keble in 
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his earlier days, namely, the late Mr Alexander Knox, when 
he said, speaking of the Church of England form of baptism, 
“Can it be disputed that, in every prayer to God, and in every 
address to the assistants, the inward and spiritual effect of this 
sacrament on the infant receiver is relied upon as a result, not 
of mere probability, but of absolute and infallible certainty ? 
. . . . Every expression in the baptismal service, which bes 
the belief of an inward and spiritual grace, distinct from the 
outward sign, proves equally that, in the judgment of our church, 
infant receivers of baptism are, without exception, partakers of 
that grace It is not to be doubted that every infant, 
baptised as our Redeemer hath appointed, is, at the same time, 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit, and received, by adoption, into 
the number of God’s children, as well as incorporated into the 
visible church. It is consequently to be believed, that in every 
such child, as far as in the nature of things is possible, there is 
an initial death of sin, and a seminal life of righteousness ; 
and that, as this commencing grace, if retained and exercised, 
will lead to the crucifying of the old man, and the abolition of 
the whole body of sin ; so, in case of death before commission 
of actual sin, it ensures an entrance into our Redeemer’s ever- 
lasting kingdom. The state, therefore, into which baptism 
brings the infant receiver, is not merely an external aptitude, 
or a prospective capability ; it is,on the contrary, to be concluded, 
that the child is now, in a strict and spiritual sense of the 
term, ‘a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven;’ and, accordingly, every catechumen, 
on the charitable supposition that baptismal e has not yet 
been forfeited, is taught, not only to thank Gd for the state 
of salvation into which he has been brought, but to pray for 
grace that he may continue therein unto the end ; a petition 
which would be absurd, as well as presumptuous, if it were not 
strictly and infallibly a state of present and everlasting safety.”* 
But, whatever be the place given to such sentiments within 
any section of the Christian church, whatever be the accord 
between them and the service book of a particular church, 
whatever be the number or the authority of the divines who 
may be quoted in support of them, and whatever be the extent 
of acceptance found for them in any age, they are not the 
sentiments which the Reformed Churches of the West: have re- 
ceived, and set forth in their symbolical books, as being in their 
judgment the teaching of the word of God. They are more 
closely allied to the theology of Trent than to that of Dort, and 
of Westminster. They are more proper to an age in which the 
simplicity that is in Christ, was lost amid the darkness of 





* “The Doctrine of the Sacraments.” By ALExanDEeR Kwox, Esq. 
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common ignorance, and the confusion created by the doctrines 
and commandments of men, than to an age in which the supre- 
macy of Holy Scripture is acknowledged, and the means of 
ascertaining what that Scripture testifies are so universally 
enjoyed. They have more affinity with a system which places 
the essentials of religion in outward rites and ceremonial ob- 
servances, than with the system which represents union with 
Christ and ed tion in the blessings of salvation as de- 
pendent solely on the grace of the Holy Spirit, as maintained in 
consequence of his con by the bond of faith, and as shewn forth 
by a character and life in keeping with the doctrines and the 
precepts of the gospel In one point of view, they fall below the 
teaching of the holy Scripture ; for they miss the truly Scrip- 
tural meaning and intention of baptism: and, in another point 
of view, they go beyond the teaching of holy Scripture ; for 
they overlay the Scriptural view of baptism with views that 
=_ only from the imagination and devices of men, and that 

ow down amid the abuses and corruptions of formertimes. And 
so, they introduce elements, which, on the one hand, tend to 
depreciate the authority and use of the Word of God, and which, 
on the other hand, tend to give a shock to the whole spirit of 
the Christian institute. 

On these grounds, as well as on others, we cannot but 

the sentiments in question as full of peril to the souls of men, 
and to the cause of true religion ; and we think it can never 
be too deeply regretted that they are commended, as doubtless 
they are commended to thousands of educated and religious 
people, by a name so venerable, and a character so pure, and 
a oye so genuine and devout as that of John Keble. 

n connection with this, notice may be taken of Keble's 
views of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. His poetical 
references to that Sacrament are few, and do not call for special 
remark. In “The Christian Year” the hymn on “ Holy Com- 
munion,” beginning, 

“O God of mercy, God of might, 
How should pale sinners bear the sight, 
If, as Thy power is surely here, 
Thine open glory should appear ? 
For now Thy people are allow’d 
- To scale the mount and pierce the cloud, 
And faith may feed her eager view 
With wonders Sinai never knew,” 
is a simple, earnest expression of the divine love which the 
communion celebrates, and of the consolation which that love 
affords to the faithful and the penitent. The well-known 
stanza in the effusion on the “Gunpowder Treason,” —_. 


“O come to our Communion Feast, 
There present in the heart, 
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Not in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will His true self impart,” 


contains nothing to which objection can be taken, and it 
was long and justly regarded as teaching a theology of the 
Sacraments different from that generally taught by divines of 
the school to which Keble belonged. Henceforth, however, 
that stanza is not to appear in the Christian Year as Keble 
wrote it, but as Keble authorised it to be changed shortly be- 
fore his death. Slight in form though the change be, it is 
great in meaning. It changes the whole character of the verse, 
and makes its teaching inconsistent with the pure evangel. 
For, now it stands thus, 
“ O come to our Communion Feast, 
There present in the heart, 


As in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart.” 


In the correspondence of Dr Pusey on the subject, this altera- 
tion was vindicated, on the ground, that it was in accordance 
with Keble’s real convictions of the character of Christ's pre- 
sence in the Supper, convictions which he had frequently uttered 
as his own, He which he had frequently urged others to main- 


tain and teach. That may be so; indeed, we shall presently 
find that Keble taught elsewhere the very doctrine taught in 


the.altered stanza. Nevertheless, all the circumstances of the 
alteration, as brought out in the correspondence, are of a mel- 
ancholy description, and they only aggravate the sorrow which, 
in §0 many minds, is inseparable from the knowledge that the 
Christian Year is now to substitute, in its gentle teaching, for 
the clear light of truth on the Lord’s Supper, a form of words 
which darken counsel, and open the door to corruption and 
abuse. 

The fullest statement of Keble’s views on this sacrament is 
found in his treatise on “ EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION,” and 
in his sermon on “ EUCHARISTICAL OFFICES.” They may be 
set down in the following order. 

(1.) That this sacrament may be truly called the Extension 
of the Incarnation. A more uvhappy designation can scarcely 
be conceived ; one more likely to perplex and mislead can hardly 
be framed ; one more open to objection from sense, and reason, 
and sacred Scripture can hardly be found. Why then has it 
been applied to this sacrament by Keble, not when the gleam 
which moor lends may be supposed to have shone freely on 
the objects of his thought, but in a theological dissertation, 
calm, elaborate, and argumentative? Not simply because it 
was patristic ; not simply because it was used by the divines 
of A: he learned so much ; but chiefly, we believe, because 
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he felt its accordance with that belief of Christ’s Presence in 
the supper which he reckoned it his duty to teach and defend. 
Nothing but: that belief, or the belief: which :is most: closely. 
akin to it ina more fully developed form, could give the title 
in question any appropriateness and force... But, with» that 
belief, one’ may say as Keble said, that the extension of the 
Incarnation is “ the icipation of the Incarnate One by His 
true members, in and through the spiritual eating: and drink- 
ing of His present body and blood,” and, that “ the Incarnation 
is not only applied, but extended as it were, by the blessed 
Sacraments.” : 

This manner of speech, which, viewed by itself, is both mysti- 
eal and absurd, and viewed in connection with the basis on 
which it rests, is both unsound and mischievous, is coming 
more freely into use in certain quarters. One of the most 
recent specimens of it, specially addressed to “educated and 
intelligent members of the Church of England,” is the following: 


- “ The Eucharist is the complement of the Incarnation, which be- 
gan in the union of God with man’s nature, and’ culminates in the 
union of individual men with God. The Incarnation would have 
been of no benefit to us, individually, but for Sacramental Commnnion, 
by which ‘ we are made one with Christ, atid Christ with us.’~' ‘Henee, 
the Eucharist is frequently called the ‘ Extension of the Incarnation,’ 
and theexpression is significant and appropriate, not simply beeause 
the Eucharist is the means of extending the benefits:of the Incarna- 
ion to all-time, but -because there: is in both:-cases a real union be- 
tween the earthly and the heavenly : in,the Inearnation, between. the 
eternal Word and man’s nature ;.in the Eucharist, between the person 
of Christ and the elements of bread and wine; so that it may he said 
without a metaphor, that there is a renewal or continuation of the 
Incarnation. What was done in the Incarnation is renewed in the 
Sacrament; not in the same manner, but in a certain resemblance 
and proportion. It has been said that Christ incarnates himself in 
each worthy communicant, because he unites his sacred flesh to ours, 
and in a real and true sense ‘makes bimself one with us. ‘Lest this 
should be thought to indicate only a subjective union, consequent 
upon the ardent faith and devotion of the receiver, there is an ante- 
cedent union altogether external to the communicant himself, upon 
which the other is dependent; for in order to this union of the flesh 
ef Christ with-ours, He first: inearnates: himself: in the hands of the 
os that is, at the moment of ce nsecration, Christ unites himself, 
y, soul, and divinity, in an ineffable manner, with the elements of 
bread and wine.”* 


“' (2.) “Phat this sacrament has sacrificial aspect, and bears 
a sacrificial character. Such language may be used, inas- 
much a8'the Supper has been instituted for the perpetual 


* Tracts for the Day, No. 5. 
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remembrance of the sacrifice of Christ. It may be used, 
also, inasmuch as the Supper is declared in the Twenty- 
eighth Article of the Church of | d, to-be “ a sacra- 
ment of our redemption by Christ’s ;” that-is, as Dr 
Hey, in his Lectures on'the Articles, explains it, it is an 
emblematical representation of our being redeemed from 
spiritual evil or bondage, by the death ‘of Christ, which is 
efficacious to that end only by being a sacrifice. It may be 
used, further, inasmuch as, in the Supper, which is a shew- 
ing forth of the Lord’s death by outward act and visible 
sign, there is, on the part of the worthy communicants, an 
oblation of thanksgiving and praise for all the benefits flow- 
ing from his death, and a hearty consecration of themselves 
as living sacrifices unto.God.. Associated as this sacrament is 
with Christ’s consecration on the one hand, and with the 
consecration of his people on the other ;. exhibiting as it does 
to the eye, recalling: to the memory, and presenting to the 
faith of men the consummation of that work in which Christ 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ; 
and yet, at the same time, being a divinely-appointed occa- 
sion for men togive blessing unto Him who has redeemed them 
by his blood, and to express their devotion of themselves to 
his service and glory, it is impossible to doubt that it has a 
sacrificial aspect, and that it bears a sacrificial character. . 

And, if this were all that Keble meant, no exception could 
be taken to his words, and every lover of the truth would 
rejoice in all that one so eminently good and gifted as he 
might do in exalting the sacrifice of Christ, and in drawing 
the thoughts, and affections, and confidence of men to the 
cross.of Christ. But, alas! thisis not his meaning. For, 
in his Sermon on Eucharistical Offices, he speaks thus :— 


“The Eucharist is Christ’s memorial sacrifice, a means of obtaining 
God’s favour and pardon for all such as truly repent. When we say, 
a memorial sacrifice, we mean, that the offering in the holy com- 
munion does not only put us in mind of the things 
which Christ has done for us, but also that it puts God in mind of 
them... .. The Eucharist is a memorial or commemorative sacri- 
fice ; that is, God. graciously receives what we break, pour out, and 
offer, as though his Son presented before Him His very own body and 
blood. He receives it as a continuation of that first awfal Eucharist : 
according to the saying of the wise man, ‘I know that whatsoever 
God doeth, it shall be for ever.’ He ‘ smelleth,’ as the Bible speaks; 
‘ a sweet savour,’ and is favourable and merciful to us for the sake of 
Christ so offering himself before him.” 


In his work on Eucharistieal Adoration, he writes:— . / 


“‘ The Eucharist, as the Fathers speak, is the anbloody sacrifice of 
the New Testament ; unbleody, though it be in part an offering of 
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blood : dvamparis, not dvameog. No blood shed in it, but the living 
blood of Christ with his living body offered up to the Father for a 
memorial of the real blood-shedding, the awful and painful sacrifice 
once for all offered on the cross. This memorial Christ offers in 
heaven, night and day, to God the Father; His glorified body, with 
all its wounds, his blood which he poured out on the cross, but on his 
resurrection took again to himself, and with it ascended into heaven. 
. . « « The true oblation in the Christian sacrifice is in no sense 
earthly or material. It is altogether spiritual; the chief of those 
spiritual sacrifices in the offering whereof consists the common priest- 
hood of us all. The Eucharist comprehends them all in one, and has 
besides, peculiar to itself, that which alone causes any of them to be 
acceptable. For the true oblation in the Eucharist is not the bread 
and wine,—that is only as the vessel which contains or the garment 
which veils it ;—but that which our Lord by the hands of the priest 
offers to his Father in the holy Eucharist, is his own body and blood, 
the very same which he offers and presents to him, with which, as St 
Paul says, he appears before him now, night and day continually, in 
heaven, in con.memoration of his having offered it once for all in his 
person and death on the cross. It is the one great reality, summing 
up in itself all the memorial sacrifices of old... . . It is as much 
more real, more glorious, more blessed, than all the memorial sacrifices 
of old ;—than the yearly puschal lamb, for instance ;—as the one aton- 
ing sacrifice on the cross surpassed the lamb slain at the first Pass- 
over ; as the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost surpassed the 
fire on the burnt-offi ring ; as Christ is more glorious than Aeron or 
Melchisedec ; heaven, with the tree of life and the waters of life, more 
blessed than the land flowing with milk and honey; the New Jeru- 
salem more true and real than the old.” 


And he adds :— 


‘* The Eucharistic Sacrifice is to be considered as one with that pre- 
sentation of Christ’s crucified and risen body to the Father, which 
the apostle to the Hebrews describes as tuking place continually in 


heaven, for the application of the great remedy to the cleansing of 
each man’s soul and conscience in particular.” 





And again, it is— 
* All one with the memorial made by our High Priest bimeelf in 
the very sanctuary of heaven, where he is both Priest, after the order 


of Melchisedec, and offering, by the perpetual presentation of his body 
and blood.” 


Now, upon this view of the Sacrament of the Supper, we 
have only to observe :— 

a. That, like the view previously adverted to, it assumes. 
a special doctrine on the presence of Christ in the supper. 
We shall have occasion presently to state what that doctrine 
is. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to call attention to the fact 
that, but for that doctrine, it would be impossible to speak 
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of the sacrament of the supper as a memorial to God of the 
sacrifice of Christ, as all one with the memorial made by our 
High Priest in the very sanctuary of heaven, as the very same 
which our Lord offers and presents to his Father, and other 
things to the same effect. 

8. That it proceeds on the idea that the ministers of 
Christ have sacerdotal power,—that they are priests, not in 
the sense in which all the redeemed are priests unto God, 
but in the sense of sacrificing priests, whose business is to 
stand at real altars, and to offer a sacrifice which is a means 
of obtaining God’s favour and pardon for all such as truly 
repent, which comprehends all spiritual sacrifices in one, 
and has besides, peculiar to itself, that which alone causes 
any of them to be acceptable. But, this is a theory of the 
Christian ministry as repugnant to the word of God as it is 
subversive of the privileges of the gospel dispensation. 

y- That it implies the incompleteness and the insufficiency 
of the sacrifice of Christ. It is true that Keble does not 
represent eucharistical sacrifice as in itself expiatory and 
atoning. It is also true that he is careful to say that it is 
not a repetition of the sacrifice on the cross, not an offering 
beside and apart from that which was made when Christ 
offered himself without spot unto God, and became the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world. But if it be, as Keble says it is, an 
offering up of the living blood of Christ with his living body 
to the Father, the very same which Christ offers and pre- 
sents to the Father, all one with the memorial made by our 
high priest himself by the presentation of his body and 
blood, the transference for the time to earth of the great 
perpetual commemorative sacrifice in heaven, a means of 
obtaining God’s favour and pardon for all such as trul 
repent :—if it be all that, and much more, in words of simi- 
lar import, then the implication is real, the inference is un- 
avoidable, that the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross was 
not made once for all, that it is continued and perpetuated 
at the altars before which earthly priests are standing, and 
that, as presented at these altars, it has the power of tak- 
ing away sin, the inherent virtue of being our propitiation 
before God. This, indeed, may be disclaimed ; it may be 
darkened with a multitude of words; it may be disguised by 
subtle arts and curious devices; it may even be studiously con- 
troverted by an elabdrate use of language on the side of the 
declaration that there is none other satisfaction for sin than 
the one oblation of Christ finished upon the cross. But it is 
none the less sure on these accounts. And, it would not be 
hard to shew that its only natural and logical issue is in the 
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doctrine and practice of Rome, which converts the supper of 
the Lord into a real, literal, and propitiatory sacrifice. This 
is truly the issue to which it: has led not a few'who have 
openly gone over to the communion of the Romish Church, 
and many who, while remaining in the Anglican fold, have 
become openly Romish in their celebrations, and have ex- 
ressed the results of the earlier teaching they received 
in those essays which have recently appeared in ‘‘ T'he Church 
and the World,” and in those which are now issuing under a 
title like that once too well known, ‘‘ Tracts for the Day.” 
(8.) It is distinctive of Keble’s teaching that, in this 
sacrament, there is a Real Objective Presence of the body 
and blood of ‘Christ, that Christ’s Person -is in the holy 
Eucharist by the presence of his body and blood therein, 
that Christ is then and there present, according to his 
human nature, really and substantially present, as truly 
present as he was to any of those with whom he conversed 
when he went in and out among us, or as he is now present 
interceding for us. We are not aware of any place in which 
he reasons out at large this, which he declares to be “ that 
great, and comfortable, and necessary truth, known to the 
faithful under the name of the real presence,” “ a vital por- 
tion of Christian doctrine.” But his statements of it are so 
clear, that they cannot be mistaken, and they are so fre- 
quent and full as to shew that it had a prominent place in 
his mind, and was a fundamental principle of his theological 
system. Again and again do they announce that, in his 
judgment, our Saviour comes in the eucharist, ‘‘ with his 
glorified humanity,” “ with that flesh and blood which he 
took of our father Adam through the blessed Virgin Mary, 
wherewith he suffered on the cross, wherewith also he now 
appears day and night before his Father in heaven for us ;”” 
that in the holy communion, “ the word made flesh is per- 
sonally present, and revealed in the truth of his human 
nature ;” and there is “ such an union of condescension and 
power as the very incarnation and cross exhibited for the 
salvation and redemption of all mankind ;” that ‘‘ Christ’s 
person is in the holy eucharist by the presence of his bod 
and blood therein ;” that, ‘‘ as the reasonable soul and flesh 
is one man, and as God and man is one Christ, so the con- 
secrated bread and wine and the body and blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ are one sacrament.” Such statements 
are explicitly and emphatically to the éffect that, under the 
form of bread and wine, the person of Christ in the power 
of his Godhead, and in the perfection of his Manhood, is. 
“—_? present, and given and taken. 
e does not speak of this as Consubstantiation, because 
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that seems to fix upon and to define the manner of the 
resence. Neither does he speak of it as Transubstantiation, 
faenaes that also forces men to think of the manner of the 
presence, and because, while it is ‘‘an error which has 
nothing in it that seems immediately profane and shocking 
to a religious mind; nay, more, that it -is fully consistent 
with the very highest contemplations and devoutest breath- 
ings of saintly love,” it overthrows the nature of a sacra- 
ment by the notion that the earthly and inferior is quite 
swallowed up by the higher, and is a one-sided formula, a 
half truth which is sure to bear evil fruit. He represents it 
as a presence that is —— mysterious, supernatural, awful, 
incomprehensible. He is careful to avoid the use of language 
which has even the appearance of explaining and defining it. 
He writes of it like one under the deep conviction that it is 
inexplicable and heavenly. Still, in spite of all that he does 
to qualify and guard his teaching concerning it, and in spite 
of all the earnestness and reverence which mark his treat- 
ment’ of it, there remains the fact, that, in his view, it is the 
resence of the very body and blood, the very soul and 
ivinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that this presence is 
dependent upon the words of consecration uttered by one 
duly authorised to speak them in the Lord’s own name. 
Now, this doctrine may furnish some fair show of reason 
for saying that the sacrament of the supper is the extension, 
the continuance, the complement of the Incarnation. It 
may supply a ground for the assertion that the sacrifice in 
the Supper is identical with the one offering of Christ upon 
the cross. It may also form a sufficient warrant for that 
Eucharistical Adoration for which Keble has argued so fully. 
On this point we are free to admit the force of Keble’s con- 
tention, and even to grant that he was under no necessit 
of contending for it so much; because, if the presence whic 
he has taught be allowed and believed, that presence is en- 
titled to worship; inasmuch as it is the presence of Jesus 
Christ in invisible and inseparable union with the elements 
which are the signs of his body and blood. It may still further 
establish a basis on which to lay the sentiment that union with 
Christ as ners on the reception of the saerament of his body 
and blood, that participation in the blessings of his redemp- 
tion comes through aa with the partaking of those elements 
which, when consecrated, without losing their nature, or 
changing their substance, are ineffably and mysteriously 
conjoined with the life-giving flesh and blood of the Son of 
man which is in heaven. But the main question is, On 
what does the doctrine itself rest? Is its own foundation 
sound and good? The only answer that can be given to 


- 
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this question is: First, that it rests on a literal interpretation 
of the words, “‘ This is my body,” ‘‘ This is my blood,” and 
also of the words, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of man, ye have no life in you,” on the 
supposition that these words, and the whole passage to 
which they belong, apply to the sacrament of the supper. 
And next, that it rests on the principle, that properly con- 
stituted priests have received from Christ the power of con- 
secration, that power in virtue of which they “make the body” 
of Christ, that power which makes their utterance of the 
words, “ This is my body,” effective to the accomplishment 
of their full literal sigailication; so that while the bread and 
wine remain in their own nature the same, they are in in- 
dissoluble union with the real and objective, though invisible 
and supernatural, presence of the one person of Christ Jesus. 
in these two pence re lies the very utmost that can be adduced 
as anything like direct Scriptural authority for the doctrine 
in question. It is unnecessary here to shew that they have 
only the semblance of Scriptural authority, and that the 
have that semblance only by a mode of interpretation whi 

is unnatural in itself, contrary to the plainest dictates of 
sense and reason, and incapable of application in other 
cases without the most manifest extravagance and absurdity. 
These being utterly insufficient to establish the Scriptural 
soundness of this sacramental dogma, fanciful analogies, 
injurious and subtle argumentations, the witness of antiquity, 
the opinions of divines, and even the language of ecclesias- 
tical formularies, are all utterly unavailing to the same end. 
And therefore, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that, while 
Keble, in this matter, has rightly and reverently turned away 
from the errof of representing this sacrament as a vain cere- 
mony, a bare sign, an untrue figure, he has missed the true 
via media, and has fallen into an error which, in its main fea- 
tures, is the same as the Confession of Augsburg and the 
Council of Trent on the subject, repugnant to holy Serip- 
ture, inconsistent with the spiritual character of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and dangerous to the interests of the 
Christian Church. . 

This notice of the sacramental system of Keble, one of 
the two things which Dr Newman says he learned from 
Keblé, shews Keble’s theological position. In that position 
he ranks among divines of the school embracing such names 
as Andrewes, Cosin, Thorndike, Wilson, and, in some re- 
spects, Hooker. And although, in his day, that school may 
have included men of more extensive erudition, of more pro- 
found thought, of more philosophic cast, of more eminent 
skill both in controversy and in criticism, it had none more 
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thoroughly imbued with its spirit, none more resolutely at- 
tached to its leading principles, and perhaps it had not one 
who did more to revive its influence, and to call attention 
to its work, than John Keble. It is not strange that, as a 
member of such a theological school, he was found on the 
side of the Tractarian movement. He who has probably 
the best right to speak on the subject, has declared that 
Keble was the true leader of that great ecclesiastical and 
religious movement. When its history comes to be written, 
and when the veil that now hides, and that doubtless shall 
for a long time to come hide its springs and forces, is taken 
away, this declaration is sure to be verified. And, in its 
verification, witness will be borne to the amazing influence, 
the almost unparalleled influence, which flowed from his 
eminently quiet counsel, and teaching, and ways. Itis im- 
possible to contemplate the progress, the tendencies, the 
results of that movement in which he was a chief power, 
without much sorrow and alarm. Nevertheless, as there 
was good mingled with the evil in it, and truth with the 
errror, and faith with the formalism, and devotion with the 
superstition, and life with the death, and reverence for the 
Word of God with undue deference to tradition, andthe fathers, 
and antiquity, we are persuaded that not a little of what was 
salutary in it, and of what made it really a revival from a 
state most deplorable, was due to the spirit and example of 
Keble. To nothing else than a wide-spread conviction of 
this sort can we ascribe the grateful and admiring recogni- 
tion of Keble’s life and labours, on the part of many good 
and distinguished men in the land on whom the pernicious 
taint of Tractarianism has never fallen. Pleasant is it to 
join in that recognition, however humbly. More pleasant 
still it is to mark with admiration the gentleness and love, 
the quietness and faith, the devotion and unworldliness, the 
humility and sincerity which endeared him to all who knew 
him best, and which made him an example to not a few 
who are striving to feed the flock of God. But, most plea- 
sant of all it is to think of him as the author of The Chria- 
tian Year, the “one thing” which he did; which, with all its 
faults, he did so well; which has been so long accepted with 
gratitude for its true poetic genius, and its true religious 
sentiment ; which has brought music into many hearts, light 
into many minds, and guidance into many lives ; and which 
has set the name of John Keble on a high and sacred emi- 
nence among the names which the people of the land and 
the church he loved-so truly, will not willingly let —) 
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Art. V.—Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, a:v. 1516. 


p eg all who have studied the history of the Reformation, it 
is well known how greatly the influence of satire con- 
tributed to that event. It may suffice to allude to the writ- 
ings of Erasmus on the Continent, Chaucer in England, and 
Sir David Lyndsay in Scotland. Of all such satirical effu- 
sions, however, it holds true that they seldom retained their 
prey beyond the period of their publication. They are 
amiliar now only to the literary antiquary. All satire, 
indeed, is short lived. It is the weapon of the weak against 
the strong, of the struggling few against the tyrant many. 
Like the sting of the bee, or the needles of the porcupine, it 
is nature’s defensive armour against fearful odds ; it is the 
vengeance of irritated genius, the reprisals of a newly awa- 
kened spirit of liberty on the bulky bigotry, the dense stu- 
pidity, the blundering violence of an intolerant age. In 
more liberal and enlightened times, truth, conscious of its 
strength, and secure in its armour of light, disdains the aid 
of satire. And hence the Satires which produced such 
an explosion in former days, have in our day lost all 
their effervescence, and become vapid as the last dregs of 
soda water. 

These reflections are suggested by the curious production of 
which we now propose to speak. Its history may be given 
very briefly. During the dark ages, religion and literature 
lay buried in a common grave ; at the Reformation they rose 
and revived together. Religion could never have sunk to 
such a low ebb, superstition could’ never have swollen to 
such a monstrous size, had not the almost universal ignorance 
of science and letters enabled the monks to invent, and un- 
fitted the people to detect, the biggest impostures. A dead 
form of theology, indeed, from the dry bones of which all 
vital and soul-saving truth had been expiscated, partly by 
a rank superstition, partly by a sterile scholasticism, fur- 
nished a succession of huge folios, which lay piled up in 
monastic libraries like hermetically sealed coffins in the 
vaults of a cathedral. When this learned lumber is col- 
‘ected, it has an imposing effect upon those who know little 
more of the contents than what they are told by the book- 
binder. Thus Mr Matthew Arnold, after seeing the collection 
in the British Museum, expresses in one of his late pieces 
his admiration of the vast amount of ‘‘ Catholic literature,” 
when contrasted with a few volumes of Protestant sermons, 
which happen to be near them ; ignorant apparently of the 
fact that the whole library may be considered as a protest 
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against the medieval rubbish in that small corner! Pope, 


himself a Romanist, has well hit off the real truth in a few 
couplets :— 


“ Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, 
And arts still followed where her eagles flew ; 
From the same foes at last both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw learning fall and Rome. 
With tyranny then superstition joined, 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind ; 
Much was believed, but little understood, 
And to be dull was construed to be good ; 
A second deluge learuing thus o’erran, 
And the monks finished what the Goths began.” * 


Among the pioneers of improvement, none deserve a 
higher place than John Reuchlin, or Capnio, as he was 
usually styled, who flourished at the close of the fifteenth 
and the commencement of the sixteenth century. ‘‘ The 
character of Reuchlin,” says the late Sir William Hamilton, 
“was. one of the most remarkable in that remarkable age. 
He was at once a man of the world and of books,—a states- 
man and philosopher, a jurist and a divine. He was the 
first to introduce the study of ancient literature into German 
universities, the first who conquered the difficulties of the 
Greek language, the first who opened the gates of the East, 
unsealed the word of God, and unveiled the sanctuary of 
Hebrew wisdom. It was not till after the commencement 
of the sixteenth century that Erasmus rose to divide with 
him.the admiration of the learned. As an oriental scholar, 
Reuchlin died without a rival:”+ From this high praise, it 
is hardly any deduction to add that he waded so far into 
Rabbinical notions as to write a treatise on the Cabbala, in 
which he allowed himself to be carried away into some of 
the extravagances of that mystical art. The earliest edition 
of this work appeared in 1512. It is hardly necessary to 
say it was not. upon this work, which contains little about 
Hebrew literature, that his enemies founded their attacks. 
A general account of it is given by his biographer Majus 
(Vit. Reuchlini, p. 401). He was so far led away by the 
Cabalistic spirit as to hold that there is a mystic virtue in 
the sound of certain words, such as Jesus; and maintained 
that the failure of the exorcists in Acts xix. was owing to 
their having omitted to use the sign of the cross. Father 
Simon wonders that a man of such good = and talents 
as Reuchlin should have written seriously on\such a subject 
(Lettres Choisies, tom. ii. 188). But what shall we say 





* Essay on Criticism. 
t Edinburgh Review for 1831, vo!. 53, p. 189. 
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when even Melancthon, after shaking off the superstitions of 
Rome, clung to the delusions of astrology. It is told of him 
that one night at supper, during a critical period, he left the 
company of his friends, and went out to consult the stars. 
On his return, he declared with tears and groans, that he had 
discovered a most disastrous conjunction.* Though attached 
to the Church of Rome, and free from all heretical pravity, 
Reuchlin may be said to have introduced those principles 
of biblical interpretation which gradually opened men’s eyes 
to the meaning of the sacred Book. At the time to which 
we now refer, Reuchlin was advanced in age, and suffering 
under its infirmities ; but the spirit of the old man was un- 
broken, and he was the centre of a circle of admiring follow- 
ers, chiefly among the young men attending the university, 
who looked up to him with veneration, and who could with 
difficulty be restrained from expressing their indignation 
against his opponents, in the forms common to school-boys, 
such as pelting them with stones, waylaying and playing 
practical jokes on them. These opponents were chiefly the 
monks, several of whom held offices in the universities. 
Thus the sixteenth century opened with a controversy. in 
which the University of Cologne and the Sorbonne of Paris 
appeared in disgraceful conflict with the rising spirit of the 
age. Wedded to the scholastic system, they raised a loud 
outcry against the ‘‘ Humanists,” as those were called who 
cultivated ancient learning, whom the monks loaded with 
abuse, styling them ‘‘ winnowers of Satanic chaff,” “lovers 
of Egyptian onions,” and fond of “the devil’s pottage.” 
Among these none were more active than one Pfeffer Korn, 
a baptised Jew, a man of very dubious character, who, in 
league with the monks, actually prevailed on the emperor to 
pass an edict to burn all Jewish books, except the Bible, on 
the pretext that they were filled with blasphemies against 
Christ. Reuchlin boldly opposed the barbarous sentence, 
and succeeded in preventing its execution. It is curious 
that he should have been involved in this controversy, 
through such a miserable antagonist, who, considering his 
descent, might have been exnected to aid in reviving the 
language of his fathers. 

But the most formidable of Reuchlin’s adversaries was 
James Hochstraten, a Dominican inquisitor, and professor 
of theology in Cologne. Possessing all the fiery zeal of his 
order against heretical pravity, with a naturally hot and 
headstrong temper, Hochstraten appears to have been 
animated by a personal antipathy towards Reuchlin. Poune- 





* Schelhorn Ameenitat, Hist. Eccl. tom. ii. 609. 
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ing on a treatise entitled Speculum Oculare (the Eye-Glass), 
which Reuchlin had published in self-defence, he charged it 
with various heresies, and more especially with Judaism. 
In vain did Reuchlin prove him guilty of thirty-four gross 
falsifications of his treatise,—in vain did he appeal to Rome, 
and obtain a verdict in his favour from the Pope ;—in vain 
did he succeed in a second appeal to the Vatican. The 
inveterate Dominican, who, according to Erasmus, belonged 
to that class of men, ‘‘whom no argument can convince, 
whom no wit can penetrate, and whom no authority can 
control, and who, like certain animals, can only be tamed by 
sticks and starvation,—fustibus et fame,”—hung upon the 
haunches of his antagonist, till he had obtained a censure of 
his book from the doctors of the Sorbonne, in the University 
of Paris, who condemned it as savouring of Judaism, and 
ordained it to be committed to the flames.* 

Thus the very eminence of his services to the cause of 
learning and religion exposed Reuchlin to the rage of his 
apy conse No controversy had created so much interest 
ora longtime. It was a battle between the champions of 
the old darkness and the heralds of the coming light. The 
cause of Reuchlin was espoused by Erasmus aiid many other- 


of the learned in Europe, who wrote him letters of sympathy 


and encouragement. These letters Reuchlin published under 
the title of Illustriwm Virorum Epistole—“ Letters from 
lllustrious Men.”+ It was at this period of the dispute, that 
the pasquil at the head of our article made its appearance. 
In Masten to Reuchlin’s collection of ‘‘ Letters from Lllus- 
trious men,” it was entitled Epistole Obscwrorum Virorum— 
‘Epistles from Obscure Men.” It appeared in the year 
1516, and purported to be published at the Court of Rome 
and at Venice.} The Epistles are supposed to have been 
written by the monks of Cologne, and are all addressed to 
one Ortuinus Gratius, a prior, who had signalised himself by 
his active zeal in the Reuchlinian controversy. The object 
of the whole was to raise a laugh at the expense of Reuchlin’s 
enemies. With this view, a series of letters are supposed to 





* The Censure of the Speculum Oculare is inserted at length by Father 
Simon, in his Lettres Choisien.— Tom i. p. 26%. 

tT This coilection must not be confounded, as it has sometimes been, with 
another entitled Hpistole Clarorum Virorum, which consists of letters from 
ba arg characters in the Church of Rome, and was published at Paris 

1656. 

¢ it was afterwards published in two volumes, entitled Epistolarum Obscur- 
orum Virorum ad Dr. OUrtuinum Grautium. Volumina ii. Francofurti ad 
Moenum, 1699. The secoud volume, curiously enough, reveals, in the title 
page, the satirical character of the epistles: - Nil preter lusum continentes et 
jvewm, wm arr-gantes scidlos. plerumque fame bLonorum virorum obtrectutores et 
sanioris doctrine contaminatores. 
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be written to Ortwyn Gratius, under fictitious and odd-look- 
ing names, such as Plumilegus, Strausfeder, Schaffmubius, 
under which there were probably personal allusions to 
individuals, the point of which has now been lost,. In these 
letters, the silly, and occasionally not over-delicate scandal 
of the monastery, the ridiculous ignorance of the monks; 
their intense hatred to Reuchlin and the Humanists, and 
their gross debauchery, are expressed in the. barbarous 
Latin then in common use among churchmen. So, skilfully 
was the style of those. characters. imitated, that when the 
book first appeared it was thonght by some to be a collection 
of genuine letters, and a Dominican was said to have actually 
presented a copy of them to the superior of his convent, as 
a creditable specimen of the literary acquirements of. his 
fraternity. On hearing this story, Erasmus exclaimed, 
‘‘ Quis fungus possit esse stupidior?” It is almost incredible, 
indeed, that such a mistake should have been committed ; 
but what is more extraordinary is, that they were published 
in England as the genuine productions of the monks; and, 
many years after, Sir Richard Steele seriously observes in 
his ‘‘ Tatler,” that ‘‘it is wonderful these fellows could -be 
awake, and utter such incoherent conceptions, and converse 
with great gravity as learned men without the least taste of 
knowledge or good sense”! 

In Cologne, the real character of the letters was at once 
detected. The monks were overwhelmed with ridicule, and 
in their rage obtained a Bull from Leo X., denouncing all 
who would dare to read the ‘blasphemous tractate”; a 
measure which, as might have been foreseen, only augmented 
their popularity. Strenuous efforts. were made to discover 
the author or authors, but without success. .On the monks 
the effect was absolutely withering. The tragedy of Reuch- 
lin’s persecution was converted into. a farce; in public 
opinion the foes of learning and improvement were annihi- 
lated; a radical reform of the German universities was 
determined ; and the friends of Luther acknowledged that 
few writings had contributed more to prepare the way for 
the success of the reformation. 

The Epistole Obscurorum Virorum were rendered. into 
German, but have never appeared in an English garb; and 
indeed so much of their humour lies in the dog-Latin, so much 
of them consists of personal allusions to men who.were really 
obscure, and to controversies no longer living; and, to say 
the truth, so many of them are tainted with a coarse ribal 
which does not now admit of repetition, that i¢ is not likely 
they will ever be translated into our tongue. « Nor is it-easy 
at our time of day, to appreciate the strokes of raillery 
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which convulsed our ancestors. Erasmus is. said to: have 
been so much tickled)on first reading the :Epistole, that:an 
imposthume, under which he was suffering at the time, 
broke, and: vanished in a violent fit of laughter. But the 
ill-conceived and rudely etched caricatures which tickled our 
forefathers''so much, hardly raise a smile on the faces of 
their grandchildren: It has been justly ‘remarked by Sir 
Walter Scott in the introduction to one of his romances 
which failed in this respect, that “many dramatic jeux 
d’ esprit are well received évery season, because the satirist 
levels at some well-known or fashionable absurdity ; or, in 
the dramatic phrase, ‘shoots folly as it. flies.’ But when 
the kind of folly keeps the. wing no longer, it.is reckoned 
bat waste of powder to pour a discharge of ridicule-on what 
has ceased to exist ; the ‘pieces in which such forgotten 
absurdities are made the subject of ridicule, fall quietly into 
oblivion with the follies which gave them fashion, or only 
continue to exist on the scene because they contain some 
other more permanent interest than that which connects 
them with manners and follies of a temporary character.”* 
If, therefore, we now attempt to give a few specimens of the 
work before us, it is not from any hope of being able to 
revive, through our version, the impression produced b 

these letters on their first appearance, but rather to ratify 
the curiosity of readers who may be desirous to know the 
general character of theit contents, and tofurnish occasion for 
a few remarks on the influence which they exerted, histori- 
cally;'on thé cause of learning and religion. » - ‘tikes 

Dipping into the Epistele at random, we find the following 
grave case of conscience proposed by one of Ortwyn’s corres- 
pondents :— 

“« Reverend father,—Carousing the other night with a few of the 
brethren, I may mention that we had cakes and pudding, six dishes 
of meat, fouls, and capons, which we washed down with libations of 
wine and ale; after which, feeling comfortable (bene contenti), we fell 
into a violent disputation... The point in dispute was, whether, in 
addressing a.professor of divinity, we should salute him. as. Majister 
Nostrandus, .or as Noster Magistrandus? , Pray,, solve; this knotty 
question.” 

Another correspondent gravely puts another question of 
éasuistry. The allusion is to one of the charges ‘brought 
against Reuchlin, that he had been seen in the company of 
learned Rabbis :— 

“My -dear father Ortwyn,—Walking the other day, I met two 
reverend looking persons, dressed in black, and supposing them:ta be 
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doctors in divinity, I saluted them as Magistri; when, lo, it turned 
out that they were two Jews! Now, my confessor assures me that 
this is a deadly sin demanding papal absolution. Pray, let me know 
if I must apply to the pope for a special pardon for the sin, of un- 
consciously saying master to a Jew.” 

‘* My dear father (says another), I met a poet tke other night—a 
good sort of man—but then poets are always talking disrespectfully of 
our divines. After sitting up till three o'clock in the morning, drink- 
ing Torgau ale, I got rather muddled (that ale always gets into my 
head scmehow !) and I offered to drink glass with the poet, but he 
would not speak to me ; whereupon I threw the glass at his head, and 
there followed a sort of riot. What! cried I, do you think I care for 
you, poet though you be? we know poets as good as you be, I trow. 
Upon which he called me an ase, and declared that all my divines had 
never seen a poet in their life, and asked me to name one. Now, my 
dear father, in my perplexity I named you. Do, therefore, send me 
@ poem, for my honour is engaged in the question, and I must con- 
vince that fellow of his mistake.” 


Strausfeder bitterly complains, ‘“‘ Reuchlin has called the 
reverend father Peter ‘a brute,’ and that great divine Hoch- 
straten ‘a cheesy brother,” (/rater cascarius), upon which 
Magister Peter, rising in wrath, quoted the gospel which 
saith, ‘Thou art a Samaritan a hast a devil,’ which I 
thought a very good retort against that scurrilous heathen.” 

The gross ignorance of literature among the monks is 
betrayed in the following epistle from Peter Hafenmusius :— 


- Please write me if it is necessary to our eternal salvation that we 
schola+tics should learn grammar, and become acquainted with such 

profane poets as Virgil, Cicero, Pliny, and others. It appears to me 

to be no good method of study. For, as Aristotle reasons: the poets tell 

a pumber of lies ; but those who tell lies commit sin ; ergo, to spend 

our time upon poetry is to spend it upon sin. I recollect my old: 
master used to say, ‘ Why do you wish to learn Sallust, you fool ?’ 

* Because,’ I observed, ‘John de Wratislaw used to say we might get 

much good by studying the poets.’ ‘Nonsense!’ he replied, ‘I never 
read Sallust in my life, and yet I am good both at poetry and prose. 

Do vou know,’ he added, ‘ these same poets tell us, that in a certain 

country there is a river which bas golden sands, and they eall it the 
Tagus.’ Upon which I] gave a quiet whistle, and made the sign of 
the cross.” 


Another writer, calling himself Schaffmulius, gives the 
following story, which, for aught we know, may have fur- 
nished the famous Joe Miller with an oft-told jest :— 


‘“* Taking refres} ment in an inn, I found, on opening an egg, & 
young chicken within. ‘Swallow it at once,’ said my companion, 
otherwise the landlord, if he ec mes to know of it, will charge you the 
frice of a fowl.’ I did so, but my conscience immediately smote me 
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with contrition. It was Friday, and I had eaten flesh. The question 
is, Can the chicken be strictly called flesh ? if so, I must ask absolu- 
tion. Iam persuaded (he concludes) that Hochstraten will gain his 
cause, and the devil confound John Reuchlin, and all the poets and 
jurists in the world, since they are all against the church of God, or, 
what comes to the same thing, against our divines, on whom the 
church is founded, in secula seculorum. Amen.” 


Our next extract is in imitation of the doggerel verse with 
which the monks were wont to disport themselves, after the 
fashion of the medieval divines. The lines, of course, defy 
all the rules of prosody, but in place of this, they are made 
to rhyme; and the point of the satire lies in representing 


the monks as preferring these miserable verses to the poetry 
of the classics :— 


“ Salutem in Christo, qui liberet nos in die isto, 
Ab omni tribulatione, necnon a Joanne Capnione, 
Qui est jurista secularis, sed in Theologia vix scholaris ; 
Et si deberet disputare, cum Theologis se exercitare, 
Ita quod aliquid solveret, aot Deum ipse perderet 
In sacra Scriptura: quia ibi est magna cura. 
Sicut nuper Hochstratus, qui ad salutem Ecclesiw natus, 
Ut expellat istos socios, Poetas et Historicos, 
Qui tenent malas opiniones, et non valent disputationes, 


** Good heavens ! (adds the writer) I had no idea of writing you in 
metre, and yet I have done it ex improviso. These metres, I grant, are 
not in the new-fangled secular style, but of the old type so much 
admired by our doctors in Paris and Cologne. When I was in Paris, 
I was told that an old doctor there had translated the whole Bible into 
verse, that is to say, into that sort of metre. I must, however, tell 
you the news, which are very favourable to us, namely, that Reuchlin 
cannot study so much as he did, for his eyes are failing him, as the 
Scripture says in Genesis, ‘His eyes have been darkened so that he 
cannot see.’ A bachelor came lately from Stutgard, who was in his 
house, and making as if I knew nothing of our feud, I said to him, 
‘Good bachelor, allow me to ask if Reuchlin is still in good health ?’ 
‘ He is so,’ he replied, ‘but he cannot see well without the aid of 
glasses.’ ‘Indeed!’ said I, ‘ but may I ask how he stands in regard 
to the faith ? for,’’said I, speaking ironically, ‘I have heard that he 
has had disputes with certain divines, who have treated him badly ; 
how is he getting on? He is always writing something against the 
Theologians, I believe.’ ‘I don’t know,’ he replied, ‘ but I may tell 
you what happened when I saw him. Good day, Domine Bachelor, 
said he, sit down. He had spectacles on his nose, and a book lay 
before him printed in strange characters, not in German, nor Bohemian, 
nor even Latin. Pray, said I, learned sir, what book is that? He 
informed me it was Plutarch in Greek, and treated of philosophy. 
You may read it in the name of the Lord, said I. And I believe he 
can, for he is up to the magical arts. Then, seeing a little book, newly 
printed, lying on the floor, I asked what sort of book it was, He told 
me it was a piece of scandal written against himself by the Theologians 
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of Cologne, who gave out that it was written by John Pfeffercorn. Do 
you mean to answer it? Iasked. Not at all, quoth he; I am snuffi- 
ciently vindicated already ; I don’t care a straw about that nonsense, 
and I have scarcely eyesight enough to study things that might be 
useful to me.’ So much for the bachelor’s news. Now, dear Doctor 
Ortwyn, be of good cheer, for if he has got such bad eyes he will no 
longer be able to read or write to his own cost; but you ought not to 
rest a moment, but keep constantly writing against him. Farewell.” 


Our next extract ingeniously ridicules the ignorance and 
bigotry of the monks, who, it is well known, actually in- 
veighed against the study of Hebrew and Greek literature as 
perilous to the cause of orthodoxy :— 


«* There now is John Pfeffer, who, though a layman, and unlearned 
in the liberal arts, a man who was never at a Christian school, and 
knows nothing of logic, has a profound intelligence and an enlightened 
heart. The apostles themselves were not learned, and yet they knew 
all things ; and so the Holy Spirit can infuse all knowledge into the 
breast of the aforesaid John Pfeffer. And so it may be with our Doc- 
tor Zehener, and Peter Bertram, and Meyer of Frankfort, who is such 
a wonderful preacher that he can make people laugh or weep just as 
he pleases. I hope, therefore, you will expel these secular jurists and 
poets. Impose silence upon them, and do not allow them to publish 
anything without first submitting it to our doctors, who, if not satisfied 
with it, may suppress it, or order it to be burnt. Besides, our doc- 
tors.should issue an order prohibiting any jurist or poet from writing 
upon theology, or introducing their new latinity, as John Reuchlin and 
others have done, in a work called the Proverbs of Erasmus, which is 
deficient in the fundamentals, and possibly has never passed through a 
course of dispntation. I beg, therefore, you will get our doctors to 
dispute against these modern Latinisers, and scold them well. And 
if they begin to talk of the knowledge of Hebrew and Greek literature, 
you have only to answer that theologians don’t care about such learn- 
ing. For the holy Scripture is sufficiently translated already, and we 
have no need for other translations. What is more, by dabbling in 
such literature, we expose ourselves to the contempt both of Jews and 
Greeks. For the Jews, seeing us thus employed, cry out, ‘ Behold 
these Christians cannot defend their faith without acquiring our learn- 
ing!’ which would be a great disgrace to Christianity. And as for 
the Greeks, they have separated from the Church, and therefore ought 
to be held as enemies, and no Christian man should meddle with their 
learning.” 


The rudeness of all this must strike every reader, and the 
fact that such witticisms should have given so much amuse- 
ment to our ancestors indicates the rudeness of the times. 
But the humour of Erasmus was not much more delicate. 
The lampoons which tickled our great-grandfathers are 
now no more fitted than the caricatures of Holbein to be 
introduced into decent society. And yet it may be questioned 
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if a more refined species of wit would have produced the 
same effect. 

The authorship of this lampoon has been much dis 2 
The late Sir William Hamilton, who was fond of w in 
recondite lucubrations, in a very learned article which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review thirty-six years ago,* con- 
tended at great length for a threefold authorship, viz,, that of 
Crotus, of Buschius, and of Ulric Yon Hutten. Thetwo first 
named were no doubt suspected at the time of having a share 
in the compilation, just as even now an anonymous produc- 
tion of the same kind will be ascribed to a variety of persons, 
according to the notions of ingenious guessers. We think 
we could trace the sources of Sir William’s conjectures. 
But suffice it to say that the general opinion which was 
entertained about the time of its appearance, and which is 
by far the most probable is, that the author was the famous 
Ulric Von Hutten. Thomasius asserts that he has found it 
out for certain—certa fide exploratum—that the Epistole 
Obscurorum Verorum were the production of Hutten. The 
same opinion is expressed by Majus in his life of Reuchlin, 
by Bayle,t and by many others. Professor Kurtz, indeed, 
maintains that “‘Hutten had no part in them.”{ A late 
writer, however, M. Chauffour-Kestner, claims it as the ex- 


clusive work of that writer, confidently affirming that 
“modern criticism has placed this fact beyond doubt.’”§ 
Without entering into the controversy, we must say that we 
incline to the opinion that these epistles, whatever merit or 
demerit may attach to them, must be put down solely to the 
account of Von Hutten. That he may have been aided in 
the —— by some of his literary friends is very pro- 


bable. But in the conception and general execution of this 
satire, there is internal evidence of one mind, and from all 
we know of the man, that mind was Hutten’s. A brief 
notice of this singular character may serve to fix the author- 
ship. 

Ulric Von Hutten was born 21st April 1488, the descendant 
of a noble family of Franconia. He has been termed “ the 
great knightly reformer of the 16th century.” It is hard to 
say whether he was more distinguished by wielding the 
sword or the pen. By the side of the noble Seckingen, he 
fought many a tough battle in the cause of human hberty ; 


and after the defeat of that general, retired to Switzerland, 





* Edinburgh Review, vol 53, 1881. 

t Bayle’s Hist. and Crit. Dict., art. Hochstraten, p. 200. 

t Kurtz's Hist. vol. i. p. 505. 

@ Ulric Von Hutten. By Ch. Kestner, translated by A. Young, Esq., p. 48. 
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where he died in great destitution at the early age of thirty- 
five. Devoting himself to the study of the classics, Von 
Hutten cultivated poetry, and published several works on 
science and theology. His sentiments were decidedly those 
of a reformer. None can peruse his Trias Romana without 
seeing that Von Hutten struck at the root of Romish corrup- 
tion ; and we know that, in point of fact, he afterwards held 
correspondence with the reformers. Luther, who disapproved 
of the use of arms, and even of ridicule, in the cause of 
religion, may have talked slightingly of the services of 
Hutten, both as a satirist anda reformer ; holding, perhaps, 
as a late historian has expressed it, that ‘‘a contest carried 
on with such unholy and carnal weapons could only have 
ended in the complete subversion of Church and State.” We 
are not prepared to adopt this sweeping conclusion, but our 
present object is to unfold the character, not to vindicate the 
policy, of Von Hutten. And very plain it is that he con- 
sidered any weapon, excepting those of falsehood and cruelty, 
quite legitimate in defence of the cause of truth and liberty. 
It is quite true, that ‘‘ it was in the cause of freedom, rather 
than in that of the gospel, that he fought all his life long, 
against pedantry of every sort, against the monastic orders, 
and indeed against all constraint in matters of conscience.” 
But in every age the cause of the gospel has been identified 
with the cause of freedom, and the one has been generally 
struck at through the side of the other. Such, then, was 
the man who, when the piece under our review first appeared, 
was in the twenty-seventh year of his age. Who more likely 
to get up such a pasquinade than the brave young soldier, 
full of fervour and frolic, always so ready with his pen, and 
not over delicate or reverent in the use of it, when the object 
was to expose the monks and their superstitions. The book 
itself reveals its author. He could be no ecclesiastic, for he 
would have been more sober, and much less free in his 
jokes. No theologian, such as Buschius, would have in- 
dulged so freely as the rude soldier has done in the use of 
oaths, or in parodies of the language of Scripture, with which 
this satire is inexcusably disfigured. Nor, on the other hand, 
could a mere litterateur have been at so much pains to un- 
fold the theological absurdities of the cloister. No man of 
the day was fit for such a task but Ulric Von Hutten, who 
was ‘‘at once poet, orator, warrior, and theologian.” 

We do not undertake to vindicate the style and manner of 
this old pasquinade. With those, certainly, who condemn 
the use of all satire, even for the purpose of exposing ‘the 
fooleries of superstition, and who would proscribe, along 
with this, the sarcasm of an Elijah and the wit of a Pascal, 
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we have no wish to argue. We speak merely now of the 
practical effect resulting from the publication; and it is an 
historical fact, beyond all dispute, that few things tended 
more to shake to its foundations the reign of scholasticism, 
and to pave the way for the progress of reform in the uni- 
versities and churches of Germany. It has been maintained 
that the poems of Sir David Lyndsay did more to prepare 
men’s minds for renouncing the Papacy than even the ser- 
mons of John Knox. Hallam, indeed, has said that to allege 
that the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum had any influence on 
the great Reformation, is as absurd as to suppose that the 
‘** Mariage de Figaro” had a share in the French Revolution. 
This, however, is one of the paradoxical statements in which 
that acute but not always accurate writer sometimes in- 
dulges. We might oppose to the ipse dizit of Hallam 
the judgment of the bigot Cochleus: “ This tract has 
made the Roman court most detested in Germany ; and it 
is principally to this work we are to ascribe the burst of 
opinion against the legates of the Pope in 1519 and 1520.” 
Sir W. Hamilton, after denouncing it as “an atrocious 
libel,” adds, with singular inconsistency, that “‘ by those 
who place themselves on a level with the age, the ridicule 
(a few passages excepted) will not be thought to have over- 
shot the mark.” Herder has observed, that these Epistles 
“‘ effected for Germany incomparably more than the Hudi- 
bras for England, or Garagantua for France, or the knight 
of La Mancha for Spain.” Erasmus, with his characteristic 
caution, was very careful to contradict the report, which had 
gone abroad, that he had any share in the authorship of 
the Epistole; and though highly amused by them, lost no 
time in declaring that “‘ these letters were very disagreeable 
to him; that he admired their irony, but abhorred their 
personality.” But Erasmus, with all the keenness of a 
satirist, had neither the courage nor the consistency of a 
confessor. In one of his pieces, we find him inveighing 
against relic-worship, ‘“‘We kiss the old shoes and dirty 
handkerchiefs of the saints, and we neglect their books, 
which of all their relics are the most holy and most valu- 
able.” And yet, when on a visit to Canterbury, not to give 
offence, he kissed the shoe of Thomas a Beckett. In the 
character and career of that learned man, we see how little 
mere ‘‘ Humanism” does to form a truly great man. We 
venerate the name of Luther; we only smile at that of 
Erasmus. 
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The Doctrine of Justification: An Outline of its History in the Church, and 
of us ition from Scripture. With special references to recent 
attacks on the Theology of the Reformation. The Second Series of the 
“Cunningham Lectures.” By James Bucnanan, D.D., LL.D., Divinity 
Professor, New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1867, (Lecture VIII.) 

An Attempt to explain and establish the Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only ; in Ten Sermons upon the Nature and the Effects of Faith, By 
James Toomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferus, and Leighlin. 
Third Edition. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1863. 
(Sermon VI., and Note V.) 

fhe Primitive Doctrine of Justification investigated. By Grorce Staney 
Faser, B.D. Second Edition. London: R. B. Seeley. 1839. 
(Chap. IX.) 

Lectures on Justification. By Joun Henry Newman, B.D., Second 
Edition. London: Rivington. 1840. (Lecture XIL) 

The Works of George Bull, D.D., Lord Bishop of St David's. Collected 
and Revised by the Rev. Epwarp Barron, D.D. Oxford: University 
Press, 1846. (Vol. ITL) 

Francisci Turretini Opera. Edinburgh: John D. Lowe. 1848. (Vol. 
lV. Lzxercitatio Textualis de Concordia Pauli e Jucobi in Articulo 
Justificationis. 

Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age. By Arruur PENRHYN STANLEY, 
M.A. Second Edition. Oxford: Parker. 1852. (Sermon V.) 


An Exposition of the Epistle of James. By the Rev. Joun Apam, Free 
South Church, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: Clark. 1867. 

The General Epistle of’ James; Practically and Historically Lxplained. 
By Dr Avausrus Neanver. Edinburgh: Clark. 1851. 

History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles. By Dr Avaustus Neanper. London: Bohn. 1851. 


[" is only a portion of the exposition of the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith that we are about to present to 
our readers, but we are anxious to impress upon them at 
the outset, that it is no unimportant or detached fragment 
of that great argument. The “reconciliation of Paul and 
James” on the subject of Justification is regarded by some 
as a jejune and trivial theme, fit only for unfledged divines 
to peck at, on which everything has been said long ago that 
can be said with advantage, and as, on the whole, a trite 
and unprofitable subject. There is a well-known method, it 
is said, of harmonising the apparently conflicting state- 
ments, which is commonly received by theologians, and is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. But this way of think- 
ing, we are bound to say, betrays a lack of intelligence, and 
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even of reverence for the word of God. No one can rest in 
such a conclusion without practically treating the second 
chapter of the Epistle of James as a dead letter; one might 
as well tear that leaf out of one’s Bible at once. And no 
one who is acquainted with the literature of the doctrine of 
justification will admit that this branch of the subject is 
either exhausted or unprofitable. On the contrary, they 
well know that the comparison of the statements of James 
with those of Paul has been the means of eliciting the true 
nature and relations of that vital doctrine, with a nicety of 
discrimination and richness of illustration, which otherwise 
would have been awantjng. No doubt the subject of Justi- 
fication has been presented in the writings of Paul in all its 
relations ; but nowhere does he say that “a man is justified 
by works”; and the passage in James, where this is dis- 
tinctly asserted, enforces, with an altogether peculiar energy, 
the connection between a free and gracious justification and 
a holy obedience. Indeed, we venture to say that there is 
no method better fitted than a candid and fair examination 
of this topic, to make the student thoroughly acquainted 
with the leading questions involved in the great doctrine of 
Justification. In what sense is faith so often said to be 
‘‘ counted for righteousness” ?—what is the exact relation of 
faith to works in the matter of justification,—in what sense 
excluding, and in what including them ?—is it in accordance 
with Scripture to hold that there is both an actual and a de- 
clarative justification of believers ?—is justification completed 
at once, simul ac semel, and incapable of repetition or in- 
crease ? or is it a continuous act, receiving its final consum- 
mation at the day of judgment? or how is it continued in 
the enjoyment of a man who is sinning daily, and what is its 
relation to the day of judgment ?—we are accustomed to dis- 
tinguish widely between justification and sanctification, but, 
though distinct in nature, they are undoubtedly closely con- 
nected, and what, then, is the mode and principle of their con- 
nection ?—these and other questions, requiring nice handling, 
and by no means clearly apprehended by many, press 
inevitably for settlement, before any satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the contested passage in the Epistle of James can be 
reached. 

And there can be no greater mistake than to imagine this 
subject to be exhausted or obsolete. Within the last five- 
and-thirty years there have been some very considerable 
additions to the English literature of the doctrine of Justi- 
fication, and in every one of these tréatises this topic oc- 
cupies a prominent place. The first was Bishop O’Brien’s 
Sermons “on the nature and the effects of Faith,” the first 
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edition of which was published in 1883, and was designed 

rincipally to meet the fallacies of Bull and the Arminians. 

resently after, appeared the ‘‘ Remains” of Mr Alexander 
Knox, the friend and correspondent of Hannah More, 
Wilberforce, and Bishop Jebb,—a man of learning and piety, 
but whose system of justification was nothing else, in sub- 
stance, than the popish theory of “infused righteousness.” 
This book gave rise to the work of Mr Faber, who defended 
the protestant doctrine, chiefly by finding his interpretations 
of Scripture in the early fathers, and in the articles and 
homilies of the Church of England. Almost at the same 
time (1838) there appeared the “‘ Lectures on Justification” 
by Dr Newman, then in the midst of his famous seven 
years’ crusade in behalf of the via media. This treatise was 
answered by Dr James Bennett, and also in a second edition 
of Mr Faber’s book. The second edition of Bishop O’Brien’s 
valuable work was issued in 1868, with greatly enlarged 
notes, in which Knox’s Remains were very satisfactorily 
dealt with. And in the present year we have the admirable 
‘‘Cunningham Lectures” of Dr Buchanan. Now, in these 
works, not only is the question of a harmony between the 
statements of James and Paul fully and carefully considered, 
but varying and conflicting theories of reconciliation are 
proposed. The views of Faber, Newman, O’Brien, and 
Buchanan, are all materially different from one another. 
Moreover, a theory, distinct from any of these, has been 
presented by Neander and adopted by Stanley, and also, 
with some modifications, by Alford. And when we add to 
all this, that the exposition of the Epistle of James has, 
during the same period, received some important contribu- 
tions, in which this subject is, of course, fully discussed, 
and still with diversity of conclusions, we suppose we have 
said enough to shew that we are not about to rake amongst 
the ashes of an extinct controversy. The truth is, the 
question is one of so much difficulty, and so closely associ- 
ated with deep-rooted tendencies of religious thought and 
feeling, that it can never become old; and in our own day, 
there has been such a revival of Popery and Rationalism— 
which fly to this famous passage in James as vultures to the 
carcase, that the old theme has come up afresh with un- 
abated interest and importance. 

It will be no loss of time if we advert to another initial 
prejudice bearing on this subject; because in removing it we 
shall have an opportunity of opening up the question, and 
presenting its issues fairly before the reader. We refer to 
a certain half-confessed feeling of timidity as to the result 
of the investigation. It is feared that one of two undesirable 
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things may issue from it,—a measure of uncertainty intro- 
duced into the doctrine of Justification, or a fostering of 
doubt as to the inspiration of the Epistle of James. And it 
cannot be denied that these results have flowed from the 
discussion of this question; but there are two rules or 
principles which are applicable at this stage, and which, if 
duly attended to, will go far to obviate such consequences. 
Dr Owen, following Augustine, has laid down the first of 
these,—an exegetic principle that will not admit of fair 
dispute, and which, in the present question, is of decisive 
importance. ‘‘ When there is an appearance of repugnancy 
or contradiction in any places of Scripture, if some, or any 
of them, do treat directly, designedly, and largely about the 
matter concerning which there is a seeming repugnancy or 
contradiction ; and others, or any other, speak of the same 
things only ‘ obiter,’ occasionally, transiently, in order unto 
other ends ; the truth is to be learned, stated, and fixed from 
the former places: or the interpretation of those places 
where any truth is mentioned only occasionally with refer- 
ence unto other things or ends, is, as unto that truth, to 
be taken from and accommodated unto those other places 
wherein it is the design and purpose of the holy penman 
to declare it for its own sake, and to guide the faith of 
the church herein.”* The application of this rule in the 
present instance is very clear. It is not the purpose of 
James to treat fully and directly of the nature and method 
of justification ; his principal topic is the unprofitableness 
of a faith which is “‘ without works,” and the argument re- 
garding justification comes in only as subsidiary to the-main 
theme. To ascertain, therefore, the teaching of Scripture 
respecting justification, we must have recourse to the Epistles 
of Paul, who makes it his primary subject, and expounds: it 
in all its relations. The importance of Owen’s rule is at 
once seen, when we examine the process of reasoning 
adopted by Bishop Bull on behalf of the Arminian view of 
justification, and by Cardinal Bellarmine on behalf of the 
popish. The Epistle of James is everything to them, and 
the whole stress of accommodation is made to fall on the 
writings of Paul. But while we discard their method of 
argument as a perversion of common sense, and continue 
undisturbed in our convictions as to the true doctrine of 
justification as exhibited ex professo in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, we must take care not to imitate 
them in their violent accommodations, by robbing, in our 





* The Works of John Owen, D.D., edited by the Rev. W. H. Goold. 
Vol. v. pp. 884, 885. 
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turn, the language of James of its proper meaning in the 
connection in which it stands. The rule laid down by Owen 
holds good for the defence of the Reformed doctrine, but as 
an expository instrument, it runs some risk of being applied 
with unwarrantable freedom. 

The second rule or principle to which we refer is presented 
by Bishop O’Brien, and bears on the possibility of retaining 
our confidence in the inspiration of the Epistle of James, 
even if we fail to obtain any satisfactory explanation of his 
language that harmonises with the Pauline doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone. 


‘Tt may be asked, ‘If we cannot assign any consistent meaning 
to this language which will reconcile it to the principles already estab- 
lished, what is to be done? Shall we imitate the rashness of that 
great Reformer, who cut the knot, by denying the inspiration of the 
Epistle of St James ?’ If this question be asked, I reply, that I do 
not admire the hardihood of that illustrious man, and that I should 
not follow it myself, or recommend it to the imitation of others. But 
I should in the case supposed adopt a middle course. ‘ This cer- 
tainly,’ I should say, ‘ this, certainly, cannot be the meaning of an 
inspired writer. Some cause which I cannot discern or remove pre- 
vents me from penetrating into his real sense. I will therefore leave 
the passage, as I am obliged to leave some others in the Bible, until 
God shall please to make manifest that which he now sees fit to con- 
ceal.’”’—(Sermons, &c., p. 139). 


This statement is marked by the caution and reverence 
which eminently distinguish the whole volume in which it 
occurs. The tone adopted is altogether becoming, for the 
question is equally urgent and grave. Let it here be fairly 
stated and calmly considered. 

We have but to place side by side two-sentences of Paul 
and James in order to present the problem in all its breadth. 
“Therefore, we conclude that a man is justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law” (Rom. iii. 28). ‘‘ Ye see 
then that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only” 
(James ii. 24). When we examine the particular phrases 
here employed, and mark their use by the two apostles 
respectively, the sense of contradiction produced by the 
simple reading of these sentences becomes still more intense. 
The phrases ywel¢ ra» ipyow, & tpywv, and éx wiortws, are identical 
in the Epistle of James, and in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians; they are evidently deliberately chosen, and 
are frequently repeated, as the fittest expression of the 
meaning intended ; and the two last mentioned are applied 
by both apostles to the same matter—justification, but with, 
apparently, an exactly opposite bearing; while the first, xweis 
ray teywv, a8 used by James, stands in connection with a proof 
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of the nullity of faith without practical godliness, and, as 
used by Paul, in connection with a proof of the efficacy of 
faith apart from godliness. Even this is not all. We find 
both apostles referring, in illustration of their doctrine, to 
the case of Abraham, whom they in common designate by 
the illustrious title, ‘‘our father,” but whom the one de- 
scribes as justified by works (James ii. 21), while the other 
meets the bare supposition of such a thing with absolute 
denial (Rom. iv. 1, 2). Still further, both apostles appeal to 
the same Old Testament affirmation regarding the justifica- 
tion of Abraham, but the one for the purpose of shewing its 
‘‘ fulfilment” when the patriarch performed his greatest 
act of obedience to God in offering up his son, and the other 
for the purpose of shewing that the patriarch was justified 
by faith alone (James ii. 21-23, Rom. iv. 1-5, Gal. ili. 6, 7). 
And this extreme variance, be it remembered, does not, 
like some other instances of contrariety in Scripture, bear on 
some circumstantial fact, regarding which two equally 
honest witnesses might report differently, without marring 
their harmony in the main scope of their narrative; or on 
some more obscure point of doctrine, of which only the dim 
outlines are revealed; but appiies, and in the most direct 
manner, to what may be truly called the primary, the radi- 
cal, the most distinctively peculiar point of gospel doctrine. 
For it is here, as every awakened soul well knows, that the 
real difficulty of salvation lies,—in the question, how a sinful 
man may be just before God. Settle this, and all else is 
easy ; let in infinite mercy and power, and the sinner is 
transmuted into a saint, and carried triumphantly to heaven. 
But leave this unsettled, or do aught that has a tendency to 
unsettle it, and the foundations of peace, and hope, and 
liberty are shaken or overthrown. Now, it is this lament- 
able result that is, apparently, accomplished in this notable 
passage of James. Here you have a portion of inspired 
writ that seems, not merely to obscure, but to overthrow 
that blessed doctrine which the apostle Paul counted it his 
special vocation to inculcate, and which, at this day, is the 
chief treasure of the Protestant Church. What, in these 
circumstances, is to be done? 

The first step, of course, is to find, if possible, some 
method of harmonising these apparently discordant state- 
ments. This, accordingly, has employed the ingenuity of 
divines from an early period. Augustine has transmitted to 
us a scheme which is manifestly defective, but—as we shall 
afterwards shew—defective rather in its development than 
in its principle. The subject did not come fairly before him 
as a matter of public controversy, and we need not wonder 
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that it received less attention from him than others in con- 
nection with which he has rendered such signal and lasting 
service to the truth. The Schoolmen, notwithstanding their 
bad reputation for seeking rather to reconcile Scripture with 
their philosophy, than to harmonise one portion of Scripture 
with another, yet did not altogether neglect this question ; 
and a notable saying of Thomas Aquinas is often quoted: 
‘* Opera non sunt causa quod aliquis sit justus apud Deum, 
sed sunt potius executiones et manifestationes justitix.” 
In the Popish, Socinian, and Arminian controversies, this 
subject figured largely. And down to the present day, as 
we have already seen, diverse opinions are still entertained 
‘regarding it. And it is a notable proof of the depravin 

effects of controversy, that almost every harmonist, csaried 
along by the momentum of argument, seems to acquire @ 
perfect confidence in his own device. Aftera careful survey 
of a considerable portion of this literature, we must confess 
our utter astonishment at the complacency with which one 
author after another heralds or reviews the results of his 
labours. We do not wonder, indeed, to find Bishop Bull 
announcing—“ Nulli dubitamus, quin ambos apostolos, in 
speciem licet longe dissidentes, amicissimos tandem relicturi 
simus.” This is quite in keeping with his jaunty, boastful 
style. But Turretine speaks in much the same way— 
“Quibus ita positis, facile tollitur omnis inter apostolos 
pugna.” Even Dr Buchanan, with all his calmness and 
moderation, after announcing his scheme, tells us that 
‘* when their (the apostles’) respective statements are thus 
understood, there is not even the shadow of a discrepancy 
between them.” Bishop O’Brien, as we have seen, treats 
the matter very differently. He has a method of his own 
with which, personally, he is satisfied ; but he supposes, as 
a not unlikely case, that some have found no satisfactory 
solution, and he considers what course he should recommend 
to be followed in such circumstances. There are just two 
from which to choose :—either to discard the Epistle of James 
as unworthy of a place in the inspired word ; or, retaining 
it, to treat the latter half of the second chapter of the 
Epistle, as, by God’s will, for the present, shrouded in im- 
penetrable mystery. It is well known that not a few emi- 
nent divines have been led to adopt the former of these 
methods; the list is somewhat startling, containing the 
names of Luther, Erasmus, Cajetan, and the Magdeburg 
Centuriators. And we cannot doubt that this obnoxious 
portion of the Epistle combined with other cireumstances to 
produce the long hesitation, on the part of the church, in 
receiving it into the canon of Scripture. On the other hand, 
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Bishop O’Brien recommends the latter course as one with 
which he could himself, if it were necessary, be well content. 
It may seem to be not very easy of adoption, for the passage 
seems meant to be understood,—to be, in truth, a plain, 
downright, and untrammelled statement. But we must 
keep in mind that great obscurity rests on the condition and 
character of the people addressed in this Epistle,—if we 
were fully informed on these points, we might have no 
difficulty in tracing the harmony we desiderate. Moreover, 
we must allow something for the wonderful freedom used by 
the sacred writers in their occasional statements of doctrinal 
truths. This-has been well expressed by Dr Hodge :—“ It is 
one of the great beauties of the Scriptures that the sacred 
writers, in the calm consciousness of truth, in the use of 
popular, as distinguished from philosophical language, affirm 
and deny the same verbal propositions, assured that the 
consistency and intent of their statements will make their 
way to the heart and conscience” (Comm. on 1 Cor. 
viii. 1). And in this epistle especially, we find a rhetorical 
style prevailing that admits of some licence of interpreta- 
tion. It is full of figures of the boldest kind, and language 
of the utmost strength, and has all the freedom of a prac- 
tical hortatory address. Taking all this into account, the 
shelter offered by O’Brien to those who find themselves 
severely pressed by the difficulties of the case is not unsatis- 
factory. Certainly, it is infinitely preferable to the harsh 
and otherwise unwarrantable step of rejecting from the 
canon of Scripture an epistle, which not only, as Calvin 
says, ‘ contains nothing unworthy of an apostle,” but, on the 
contrary, much that is in the highest degree worthy of any 
apostle, and yields most precious instruction and edification 
to the church of God. We hope, however, that if the reader 
will follow us in a careful investigation of the subject, he 
will find himself in no such painful dilemma ; that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone runs no risk of disturb- 
ance from this quarter, and that there is no occasion for 
looking askance at the Epistle of James from its apparent 
conflict with the Epistles of Paul. 

How far grammatical criticism can help us is easily stated. 
There is scarcely anything of consequence to notice. It is 
customary for Protestants to put an emphasis on the article 
prefixed to ior; in James ii. 14, so that the phrase reads, 
** Can that faith save him?” Alford finds fault with this; 
and this is one of some fine-spun and unnecessary niceties 
that mark his criticism of the passage. He says that the 
article is only introduced because siors; has become definite, 
and that no emphasis is intended. But what does this 
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amount to but that the apostle is thus pointing out the pre- 
cise “faith” of which he has just spoken, namely “‘ that 
faith ;” and accordingly Bengel has no hesitation in so ren- 
dering the article. The translation of xaé’ saurqy (ver. 17) in 
the English version—“ being alone”—is certainly wrong, 
and is fitted to mislead. The expression might be taken as 
synonymous with “ without works,” and the statement would 
be that faith is dead when destitute of works; whereas the 
words properly mean “ by (or, in respect of) itself” (Bengel). 
It will be found of importance to mark this rendering. 
Bengel adds this paraphrase: “‘ when it has works it is alive, 
and is discerned to be so, not in respect of (by) the works, 
but in respect of (by) itself. It does not derive its life from 
the works.” As&év (ver. 18) Alford thinks does not mean 
*‘ prove,” but ‘“exhibit;” but he immediately afterwards 
speaks of the ‘‘ works” by which the exhibition is made, as 
‘the evidence” or “‘ ground of the manifestation,” which 
brings.us back again to a proof; for if a thing is ‘‘ exhibited” 
by “‘evidence,” it is proved. The use of the adverb jovr 
(ver. 24) instead of the adjective will be noticed more pro- 
perly in the course of our subsequent argument. 

We proceed to a criticism of the principal theories that 
have been proposed for bringing out the harmony that must 
of course really exist between the respective statements of 
the two apostles. Dr Buchanan gives a condensed summary 
of them, but it is too concise to be minutely accurate. 
Besides, it is founded on the false principle of classifying the 
various schemes under the three important words of the 
passage—“ faith, works, justify ;” whereas, in some, more 
than one of these elements forms the basis. And. one 
method, that proposed by Neander and adopted by Stanley, 
and with some modifications by Alford, is left out of view 
altogether. We shall begin with the last theory, which may 
be called the historical, as distinguished from the rest,— 
Popish, Tractarian, Non-Calvinistic Protestant, and Cal- 
vinistic, which may be classed together as dogmatic. 

I. The Historical Theory. This scheme rests on the 
hypothesis of an early date for the writing of the Epistle of 
James,—a date so early as not only to precede that of the 
Epistles of Paul, but even the knowledge of his formula 
respecting justification by faith, and thus to preclude even 
‘*the appearance of a collision between the two apostles.” 
The process of reasoning is this: The whole cast of the 
epistle marks the period of transition from the ideas and style 
of the Old Testament dispensation, and before the spirit of 
the New Testament had yet fully penetrated the mind of the 
Jewish Church. The references to the peculiar doctrines of 
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the gospel are few and slight, and the prevailing tone, as in 
the Old Testament prophets and the sermon on the mount, 
is strongly and directly hortatory. There is no reference to 
the question debated at the Council of Jerusalem regarding 
the relation of Gentile Christians to the usages of the Jewish 
Church; some notice of which must have appeared in an 
epistle addressed to Jews, and dated after that Council. 
It is improbable that James would have written in terms 
so directly contradictory of Paul’s formula of justification, 
without some mention of that apostle, and some explanation 
of his object in so writing,—as that Paul’s doctrine had been 
misunderstood or abused. But if an early date be assumed, 
all difficulty disappears. In that case James had to deal 
with the old Pharisaic spirit,—the tendency to rest in a 
creed and in outward privileges without any care for the 
interests of holiness and the practical service of God; and 
the object of his animadversions was rather a perversion of 
Jewish than of Christian faith,—of the belief that “there is 
one God” (ver. 19), than the belief of Christ crucified and of 
justification through His blood. The objection to this 
theory, that the precise terms used by Paul about justifica- 
tion are used by James, is obviated by the fact that these 
terms were in common use long before among the Jews, and 
were only put into new combinations and animated with a 
new spirit by Paul. And the result of the whole argument 
is that, instead of there being any designed contradiction 
between James and Paul, the doctrine of Paul respecting 
justification by faith without the deeds of the law would not 
have been understood by the readers of James, or, if under- 
stood, would have been instantly rejected. And to this 
general conclusion an argument is added by Stanley to shew 
that still there are important uses to be derived from the 
doctrine of James, if it is regarded as supplementary to 
that of Paul. Such is a general sketch of this incoherent 
and flimsy scheme. 

Let it be observed that the two questions, as to the date 
of the epistle, and the purport and bearing of James’s state- 
ments with regard to justification, are entirely distinct. 
The historical conclusion might be allowed to pass, and yet 
the whole problem before us would remain untouched. We 
are, indeed, far from admitting the date contended for, not- 
withstanding the reverence due to Neander in such a ques- 
tion. It may be maintained with at least equal show of 
probability, that the general tone and contents of the epistle 
argue a state of the church in which a declension from sound 
doctrine, previously accepted, has taken place; that, apart 
from the language used about justification, there are marked 
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resemblances of expression to certain portions of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and other epistles of Paul;* and that there 
are references to the troubles that preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the breaking up of the Jewish nation, 
indicating that these had already existed for some time, and 
that the final catastrophe was not far off.t But, inde- 
pendently of this question, the doctrinal bearing of James’s 
statements remains to be settled, and this theory gives us 
little help in arriving at a settlement. To say, as Dean 
Stanley does, that the faith perverted was simply a Jewish 
faith in the unity of God, is surely inconsistent with the 
character of a Christian Church. To say, with Neander and 
Stanley, that justification by faith would not have been 
intelligible to a Jewish Church at the supposed early stage 
of its development, is inconsistent with the nature of the 
gospel, of which that doctrine is an essential part, whether 
or not it was expressed in the precise formula of Paul. And 
to say that that formula consists of words that had, indi- 
vidually, been long familiar to the Jews in connection with 
religious doctrine, though not in the combination presented 
by Paul, and that James might have used them without any 
reference to the doctrine of justification by faith, is of no 
value whatever, seeing that in point of fact James does so 
use them; he does not merely use the words dmatw, and 
ix wiorews, and && égywv, but he connects them together in the 
well-known formulas of justification by works and justifica- 
tion by faith. It matters nothing whether there is a refer- 
ence to the teaching of Paul as an individual; the only 
important question is, whether James refers to the doctrine 
of justification by faith, which was preached by many besides 
Paul. In short, this historical theory, especially as advo- 
cated by Neander and Stanley, appears to be liable to three 
serious objections. (1.) It is founded on a loose view of the 
gospel ; as if it had so little of fixed and permanent essence, 
that the doctrine of justification by faith might be treated as 
an after-thought, not known in Old Testament times, not 
even known or preached in the early times of the Christian 
Church. (2.) It implies a loose viéw of the consistency and 
truthfulness of the word of God; as if a wide hiatus between 
the teaching of two apostles were no such great matter, so 
that we might still find it possible to derive from them use- 
ful lessons, in spite of their apparent contradiction of each 





* Compare James i. 2, 8, Rom. v. 8; James i. 15, Rom. vii. 7-9; James i. 
22; Rom. ii. 13; James iv, 12, Rom. xiv. 4; James ii. 14, Rom, ii. 25, iii, 1. 

t A brief but able summary of this question will be found in the Appendix 
to Mr Adam’s Exposition, where the later date is maintained. 
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other. (8.) The conclusion arrived at is idle; for if we 
assume that James wrote before Paul, and therefore meant 
no antithesis to his teaching, what becomes of the antithesis 
to James furnished by the subsequent teaching of Paul ? 

Il. The-Popish Theory. There are two methods by which 
the Romish writers attempt to harmonise the two apostles, 
consistently with their dogma that justification is, in its 
nature, an infusion of righteousness into the heart, and rests 
on the ground of human merit. The first consists in a dis- 
tinction they make between the beginning and the increase 
of justification, or what they call the first and the second 
justification; in the writings of Paul, it is said, the former is 
presented, and the latter in the Epistle of James. Paul 
excludes works from justification and ascribes it to faith, 
because faith is ‘‘ the beginning of salvation,” and is, along 
with other virtues (fear, hope, love, penitence, a purpose of 
receiving the sacrament of baptism, and an intention to lead 
a new life), a preparative for receiving the grace of justifica- 
tion. In all this preparation there is the merit of congruity, 
but not that of condignity,—this latter species of merit finds 
a place only in the second justification, and is that which is 
asserted by James. And the twoapostles, thus referring to dif- 
ferent parts or degrees of justification, are quite in harmony. 

The other method of reconciliation is based on a distinc- 
tion between works done before faith and works done after 
faith has come into exercise; the former, but not the latter, 
are excluded by Paul; the latter are admitted by James, as 
a means of obtaining justification. 

There is no essential difference between these two methods. 
In the one a greater stress seems to be laid on the word 
“justify” in the interpretation of James, and in the latter, 
on “ works;” but the result is the same; for, in the “ first 
justification,” works done before faith are excluded, and in 
the ‘‘ second” they are admitted. 

In this scheme, it may be admitted, there are some ele- 
ments of truth, while yet it remains radically false and un- 
tenable. It is true that there is a wide distinction between the 
works done before faith and by unaided nature, that is, by 
an unaccepted and unregenerate sinner, and works done 
after faith, or by faith, that is, by a man already justified, 
reconciled, adopted, and regenerate, and who offers these 
works, not as meritorious pleas for favour, but as sacrifices 
of thankfulness presented solely on the altar of Christ’s 
merits. If the distinction be so interpreted, it is both true 
and important. Itis true also that the justification of which 
James speaks is, in somé way, connected with a period sub- 
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sequent to the original and absolute justification, which is 
enjoyed as soon as true faith in Christ is in exercise,—that, 
as Dr Cunningham puts it, there is some kind of “ poste- 
riority ” in the justification by works on which James insists." 
And it is true that there is some kind of connection between 
justification and works, so that the apostle could really say, 
that ‘‘a man is justified by works.” What these two con- 
nections of time and nature are, it is the business of this 
inquiry to discover ; but certainly they cannot be such as 
they are represented by Romanists. In proof of this, a 
single observation is sufficient. For, however plausibly they 
may argue for a second justification by works from the lan- 
guage of James (though he never speaks, as they do, of ‘‘ an 
increase of righteousness or justification”), there is no 
plausibility whatever in their mode of dealing with the lan- 
guage of Paul. They cannot be permitted to build their 
harmony on the ruins of the doctrine of Paul, and of his 
character as a man of truth and intelligence, not to speak 
of his authority as an inspired writer. But no other result 
is possible, if we are to take their account of Paul’s doctrine, 
and their interpretation of his language. The justification 
of which he speaks, so far from being the wretched abortion 
which Romanists make it, is as full and complete, as it is 
free and gracious. It embraces an immediate acceptance 
with God, that is subject to no challenge or change, actual 
adoption into the divine family, and a title to heaven. And 
it is exhibited in a description and argument, not incidental, 
brief and solitary, like that of James, but the most ample 
and varied, and giving no token of a defect to be otherwise 
supplied.t But all this isto be ignored, and a radically dif- 
ferent doctrinal view is to be imposed on Paul, to suit the 
occasional, subsidiary, and rhetorical statement of James, 
inflated and perverted as that also is by the Romish theorists. 

No more seems necessary to be said with regard to this 
audacious theory; but, as a characteristic specimen of 
Jesuitical reasoning, and with a view to an elucidation of 
the meaning of the contested passage, we may notice the 
desperate attempt of Cardinal Bellarmine to prove that 
James, notwithstanding all the contempt he pours on a 
faith that is without works, means all the while to exhibit 
thereby the true faith of a Christian, in short, justifying 
faith. It is manifestly the interest of the popish advocates to 
rob faith of all moral excellence, in order to make it the more 





* Historical Theology. By William Cunningham, D.D, Vol. ii. p. 67. 
t On the completeness of justification as at first constituted, see Owen, vol. v. 
142, ff., and on the fulness of Paul’s statement of the doctrizie, see O’Brien, 
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incredible that we are justified by faith alone. Accordingly, 
Bellarmine labours hard to shew that this is the very pur- 
pose of James. First, he points to the statement ing 
faith in the first verse of the chapter, ‘‘ My brethren, have 
not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, 
with respect of persons.” - This, he says, is unquestionably 
true Christian faith, and there is no token that a different 
faith is meant by the apostle when, in the 14th and follow- 
ing verses, he declares that faith without works is dead and 
unsaving. But it is surely very plain that it is only a pro- 
fession of true faith (including perhaps an intellectual and 
sentimental assent to the truth), that is spoken of through- 
out, and the reader is warned against what is inconsistent 
with that profession. Again, he insists, that the word faith 
is here used, and that in Scripture its uniform meaning is 
true faith; but this is manifestly false, for we find faith in a 
loose and popular sense, and as a matter of profession, 
ascribed to Simon Magus and others, who chet presently 
that they were destitute of true faith (Acts viii. 18; John 
xii. 42, 48). Next, Bellarmine contends that the illustration 
drawn by James from a verbal and fruitless charity (ii. 15-17), 
proves the reality of the faith intended, because the rich 
man, whose profession of charity was so idle, had at least 
a knowledge of the wants of the poor whom he treated so 
ill. To see the force of this argument we have to remember 
that the popish view of faith makes it consist mainly in 
knowledge, and does not permit it to pass beyond assent to 
the abstract truths contained in Scripture. But every one 
must at once perceive that Bellarmine here evades the point 
of the apostle’s comparison. For it is the profession of 
charity, and not knowledge, in the one case, that forms a 
parallel to the profession of faith in the other, and that as 
the charity is nil so is the faith. In connection with this 
argument, Bellarmine points to verse 26th, and maintains 
that though faith without works is there compared to a dead 
body, still a dead body is a real body, and the faith which is 
thus described has also a certain reality. We shall have 
occasion, later, to consider this figure more fully ; but mean- 
while it is enough to say that the only reality that can be 
pretended is the fact that a profession of faith is made. It 
is the false, hypocritical profession of faith, and not any true 
faith, that is compared to a dead putrescent carcase. Finally 
the Romish champion, changing his ground somewhat, 
asserts that Abraham’s faith, by which he was justified, re- 
ceives the same name as that which has been so frowned 
upon in the previous part of the passage, and this without 
any indication of a change of subject, and that it differs only 
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from the condemned faith by the addition it has received of 
good works, the conclusion being that the faith formerly 
spoken of was a real faith, though so completely dissociated 
from practical godliness. But let it only be kept in mind 
that the apostle is speaking throughout of a profession of 
faith, and that ex concesso he is giving the name of faith both 
to that which is falsely and that which is truly professed, 
and the fallacy is at once apparent. The profession is the 
same, as regards faith, on the part of those who are desti- 
tute of works, and on the part of Abraham who abounds in 
works, but the faith is entirely different. In the one case it 
is dead xaf iavrjy, in its own nature, whereas in the other it 
is in its nature alive and mighty. And here we are tempted, 
notwithstanding our desire to economise space, to quote 
a passage of no small power from Fox the martyrologist in 
his answer to Osorio, in illustration of the power of a living 
faith, in itself, and in its native operation. ‘“‘ Faith only, 
without any reliance on works, or assistance of charity, but 
trusting to the naked promise of God, and the dignity of the 
Mediator, climbs up to heaven, and gets access into the pre- 
sence of God; where it does great and wonderful things, 
combating with the judgment to come, fighting against the 
terrors of death, Satan, and hell; pleads the cause of a 
sinner, obtains his pardon, absolves and justifies him from 
the accusations of a guilty conscience, takes away all iniquity, 
reconciles God to the sinner, appeases his wrath, subdues 
the power of death and the devil, and procures peace, yea, 
and paradise itself, with the thief that had led a wicked life, 
and yet at death was justified by faith in the Redeemer. 
Who would desire more or greater things ?’—(Writings of 
Fox, Religious Tract Society’s Edition, p. 272.) 

III. The Theories of the non-Calvinistic Dissentients from 
Rome. Under this designation we include Tractarians, whom 
we could not presume to call Protestants, and Socinians, 
whom it would be a degradation of that honoured title so to 
describe,—along with Quakers, and Arminians of all sorts; 
and we class all these together because their argumentative 
positions are essentially identical, though it may be useful 
to enumerate them under minor heads. 

1. The theory of Dr Newman, as presented in his “ Lectures 
on Justification.” So far as the author himself is concerned, 
it is sad enough, and may seem idle, to diseuss the views 
held forth in this volume. But though he has long aban- 
doned the ground then occupied, not a few occupy it still. 
And it is at least a curious instance of the pace. tet and 
zeal with which a man may defend a position with which 
he is only half satisfied, and which he is afterwards, in con- 
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sistency, compelled to relinquish. The general character of 
the theory is well known. It is an attempt to clothe Romish 
error in a non-Romish dress,—to find a middle position be- 
tween “‘ Lutheranism” and Romanism,—but like the Irish- 
man’s jest, if it is half Lutheran, it is wholly Roman. And 
the book is a painful specimen of the debilitating and per- 
verting influence both on the mind and heart that is exer- 
cised by the virus of popery, when once fairly imbibed, and 
even before it has wrought out its complete effects. Here 
is the man who “ owed his soul ” to Thomas Scott, the Cal- 
vinistic commentator and essayist, and who yet can present 
as a faithful picture of Calvinistic justification what is no 
better than a caricature. And here is a man, able, acute, 
and eloquent, who yet, in laying the very foundations of his 
theory, is guilty of the most obvious puerility and folly. 
Justification as a term means “ counting righteous ;” justi- 
fication as a thing means “‘ making righteous.” In illustra- 
tion of this notable discovery, the word psalmist means a 
singer of psalms, but the psalmist is David the king. “A 
shepherd slew Goliath but not as a shepherd ;” and the man 
after God’s own heart ‘‘ numbered the people, yet not after 
God’s heart.” ‘‘ Justification, then, as such, is an imputa- 
tion; but the actual gospel gift called justification is more, 
it is renewal also.” At this rate language has no positive, 
definite meaning, and realises the definition of Talleyrand, 
that it is a means of concealing one’s thoughts. But it is 
not our present business.to expound Dr Newman’s general 
theory of justification. It is a mass of confusion, and is 
utterly unscriptural. It mixes up and confounds justifica- 
tion with regeneration on the one hand, with sanctification on 
the other, and yet again with salvation. Regeneration is 
the source of faith, but it is not faith Christ living in the 
soul, or sanctification, is a result of faith, but it is not faith. 
Works are absolutely necessary to salvation, but not to justi- 
fication, which is obtained by faith alone. And faith is a 
living, working, renewing principle, and an excellent virtue, 
but it is not in these characters that it performs its office of 
justifying, but simply as a reception of Christ and a uniting 
of the soul with Him as its justifying righteousness before 
the glorious tribunal of the Supreme Judge. Faith is a 
living, working, renewing principle, and in itself an excellent 
virtue, when‘it justifies, but not as it justifies. And the word 
“justify” never in Scripture means anything else than 
“counting righteous,” the only passage which has been 
doubted in this respect being Rev. xxii. 11, andthe doubt 
having been entirely removed, as Dr Newman ought to have 
acknowledged, by a corrected reading. 
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' These last observations, taken along with what has been 
said with regard to the Popish theory, really forestall all 
that might be said in exposure of the attempted harmon 

between the apostles which is presented in the Twelft 

Lecture. The basis is the same as the Romish—works done 
before faith are shut out from the office of justification by 
Paul, but not good works done after faith, which latter 
species of works is admitted and founded on by James. 
In support of -this position, Dr Newman affirms that Paul 
never speaks of “good” works when he speaks of justifica- 
tion without faith, and he actually quotes Eph. ii. 8-10,— 
one of the best proofs that could be adduced to the contrary. 
Then he urges that faith is a habit of the soul, affecting the 
character, and shewing itself in certain inward frames and 
outward deeds, and he contends that it is in this manifested 
character that faith justifies, while this is really being 
justified by works. It is curious how near error sometimes 
approaches truth. We shall afterwards have occasion to 
maintain something like this view, and yet radically different. 
But Dr Newman himself speedily, though unconsciously, 
unveils the fallacy; for, with all his learning on this subject, 
and all his subtlety, he is yet blind enough to suppose that 
if James had written thus,—‘“ Ye see, then, brethren, that a 
man is justified by having a renewed and converted heart, 
and not by faith only,”—no “Lutheran” “would have 
found = repugnance between his doctrine and St Paul’s.” 
It is needless to point out that this is putting regeneration 
into the place proper to faith alone. Next he insists on the 
circumstance that the apostles use the same instances,— 
those of Abraham and Rahab. This is not quite correct, 
for Paul only uses one of them in illustration of justifying 
faith ; in the 11th chapter of Hebrews he is speaking not of 
faith as justifying, but as operating in a life of obedience. 
But passing this, Dr Newman argues that this circumstance 
proves “that faith is practically identical with the works of 
faith, and that when it justifies, it is as existing in works.” 
And he founds also, in this connection, on James ii. 22, 
which describes faith as working with works and bein 

perfected thereby, as shewing that ‘‘ works are the limit om 
completion,” and “reality” of faith. Once more we must 
point to a subsequent part of this paper, where it will be 
shewn in what sense—oblique and improper—James speaks 
of justification by works. But meanwhile we repeat a 
remark already made, that the question is not, What is 
faith when it justifies? but, What is faith as it justifies? 
It is altogether idle to point to the concomitants or the 
fruits of faith, or even its essential nature, considered as a 
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whole, when we are considering how it alone justifies. It 
justifies not as a work, or as a working principle, but as a 
receiving principle,—receiving Christ’s righteousness, and 
resting on it alone. It justifies so as to exclude all boasting, 
and so as to make justification to be purely of grace thro 
the propitiation of the blood of Christ. 

2. The Theory of Barclay.—We only name it in passing. 
The ‘‘Friends’” view of justification is closely allied to 
Newman’s, making it consist in Christ being formed in the 
heart as its sanctifying life; only the scheme is more simple 
and straightforward, not being cumbered with any pretence 
of a declarative or imputative justification. Works are not 
strictly meritorious, but we are justified in them. As 
regards our question, the substance of James’s teaching is 
put in the form of a syllogism, which is one token out of 
many how much Newman was indebted to Barclay. ‘‘If no 
man can be justified without faith, and no faith be living, 
nor yet available to justification without works, then works 
are necessary to justification. But the first is true, there- 
fore also the last.’* And the harmony between James and 
Paul is made to rest on the old distinction between the 
works of the law and those of grace.t It is unnecessary to 
repeat here what has been already said on these points. 

3. We may class all the remaining non-Calvinistic views 
together. They include the Socinian, Arian, Arminian, 
Neonomian, and others, of which a full enumeration will be 
found in Dr Buchanan’s volume, where their distinctive 
peculiarities, as well as gradual development after the Refor- 
mation, are also traced with admirable clearness (Lect. vi). 
It might seem at first sight that our classification is faulty, 
—that, for example, Socinians should not, on any ground, 
be put under the same category with the better class of 
Arminians. No doubt the difference is wide, but with 
reference to our present subject it is not material. All 
these sections agree in rejecting the Romish view of the 
nature of justification, and in maintaining that it is essen- 
tially a forensic act on the part of God; they agree in 
rejecting the doctrine of human merit: and they agree in 
admitting somehow, and in some measure, human obedience 
and inherent righteousness into the ground and reason of 
justification, and rejecting the imputed righteousness of 
Christ. They agree, moreover, in the basis on which they 
rest their scheme of reconciliation between the — 
Paul and James. Socinus on the one hand, and Bishop 
Bull on the other, maintain that harmony is to be found in 





* Barclay’s Apology, p. 229. + Ibid. p. 231. 
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regarding Paul as demanding for the natural ground of 
justification the perfect and sinless obedience which no man 
can offer; and, therefore, holding out a justification of grace 
by faith, but not excluding from this last the sincere though 
imperfect obedience which is presented by the evangelical 
believer; and in representing this sincere but imperfect 
obedience as the main theme of James in his exhibition of 
justification before God. What sad inroads even the best 
of these schemes make upon the glorious doctrine of justifi- 
cation it were beside our present purpose to describe,—how 
Christ’s work of obedience, passive and active, and its effects 
in the pardon of sin, and re-instatement of the sinner in 
God’s favour and as an heir of life, and the authoritative 
imputation of Christ’s merits, are all grievously mutilated. 
The only question for us is as to the worth of the harmonising 
scheme which is thus offered. 

The distinction between perfect and sincere obedience is 
nothing but the distinction between works of the law and of 
grace, which we have already discussed. Instead, therefore, 
of dwelling on this point, it will be more useful to consider 
some of the scriptural interpretations by which it is attempted 
to bridge the gulf that appears to divide the teaching of the 
two apostles respectively. Two portions of James’s state- 
ment are specially relied on for this purpose. The first is 
the quotation from Genesis, which is used by both apostles 
in the same connection, and must, in the intention of both, 
mean the same thing,—‘“‘ Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed to him for righteousness.” The second is the 
phrase in James ii. 24, “‘ Not by faith only.” With regard 
to the first, it is contended that “faith” is the thing that 

- Paul describes as actually imputed in lieu of perfect right- 
eousness, and as being the ground of justification; while 
on the other hand this same faith, indicated by the same 
Old Testament citation, is described by James as living, and 
working, and perfected by works. It is maintained, there- 
fore, that this justifying faith must have been understood 
by Paul as that which Bull, in the language of the School- 
men, calls a ‘‘ formed faith,” a faith taking shape and reality 
in love; in short, a complex term embracing the whole of 
Christian obedience. And on this footing the apostles are 
harmonised. But it is surely very inadmissible to impose a 
meaning on the language of Paul to which the whole strain 
and effect of his argument are directly opposed. Bishop 
Bull indeed tells us, that we must interpret Paul from 
James, who supplements Paul’s more rudimentary state- 
ment, and not sare from Paul. We have no wish to do 
any violence to the language of James, but we cannot 
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rmit, under the name of a ae what is in fact a 
ownright contradiction of the doctrine of Paul. Nothing 
would seem to be more certain than that Paul meant to 
exclude works of every kind from the affair of justification, 
and if faith be regarded in the light above described, as a 
work, or as embracing works, then faith itself, in that sense 
and capacity, is shut out from the office of justifying. “If 
by grace, then is it no more of works; otherwise grace is no 
more grace. But if it be of works, then is it no more grace; 
otherwise work is ho more work” (Rom. xi. 6). But if this 
is the real nature of Paul’s teaching, then, whatever be the 
= of James, this attempt at a harmony altogether 
8. 4 

If we are asked, What, then, does Paul mean when he 
says that faith is ‘‘ counted for righteousness?” we may reply 
that we are under no obligation, in this argument, to explain 
it. It is enough to shew that the interpretation attempted 
to be imposed is inadmissible. But it may be convenient 
at this stage to describe two out of several methods in 
which this expression may be expounded, consistently with 
the general teaching of Pauli concerning justification. Ac- 
cording to one of these, faith is taken as including its object 
—the righteousness of Christ, and the real meaning is, that 
this object of faith is imputed for righteousness. And it 
would be unfair in the Arminians to object to this exposi- 
tion, for it only supposes the same figure of speech which 
they themselves make use of, when they take faith as 
inclusive of the whole fruits of the spirit in Christian obe- 
dience (Hodge, Com. in loc.). The other method rests on a 
more accurate rendering of the phrase, éAvyiodn sig dsxasootymy, 
than is found in the English version. President Dickinson 
(quoted by Buchanan, pp. 372, 378) puts it in this form :—“ Let 
it be even supposed that faith is here taken subjectively, and 
that it was Abraham’s faith itself, considered as an act of his 
own, that wasimputedtohim. It may, notwithstanding, be 
set in such a view as will secure the truth of the doctrine I am 
pleading for. ‘His faith was imputed wnto righteousness’ 
(sig dsxasooivmy); that is, as he was reckoned, judged, or 
esteemed of God to be a sound believer, so the faith, which 
was imputed or reckoned to him was unto righteousness,— 
was instrumental to his attaining of righteousness,—was 
the means that ‘by the righteousness of One the free gift 
came upon him unto justification of life ;’ in other words, was 
the means of his interest in that righteousness of Christ by 
which he was justified.” In this interpretation it will be noticed 
that the word ‘‘ impute” is taken, not as meaning to reckon 
to one what is not actually one’s own, but that which is one’s 
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own; but this is perfectly allowable, for thus sin is said to 
be imputed to the sinner (Rom. v.13; see O’Brien’s Note N). 
Other interpretations still have been proposed, and it may 
be a fair question which is to be preferred; but they have 
all at least the merit of being consistent with the general 
doctrine of the apostle, while that of the Socinians and 
Arminians is entirely opposed to it. As to the intention of 
James in his use of the same citation from Genesis, that is 
the real nodus vindice dignissimus in this inquiry, and will 
be fully examined under the next class of theories. But in 
the meantime it must be held an inexorable postulate, that 
in his brief, hortatory epistle, and his passing reference to 
justification, he furnishes no contradictory supplement or 
codicil to the doctrine of that apostle, whom the Holy Spirit 
has employed to convey a full, clear, and conclusive exhibi- 
- of the method of man’s justification before his supreme 
Judge. 

ith regard to the phrase, ‘‘ not by faith only” (James ii. 
24), to which Bishop Bull fondly clings, a similar course may 
be followed. If the words are to be taken as meaning that 
justification is obtained partly by faith and partly by works, 
this is against the doctrine of Paul, and therefore the 
attempted harmony fails. It is true that Paul nowhere says 
in so many words that we are justified by faith alone; but 
that this is his meaning is plain from the circumstance that 
he excludes all works, and ascribes justification to faith. If 
all works are shut out, and only faith is left, as that in a 
man to which justification is attached, the inevitable result 
is that we are justified by faith alone. Bengel puts this 
neatly in an arithmetical form (Gnom., Rom. iii. 28) :— 

“In quaestionem veniunt duo: 


fides et opera. 
excluduntur opera 


superest fides sola > , . 
Uno de duobus subtracto, remanet unum.” 


And with regard to the expression in James, there is a valu- 
able note by O’Brien, in answer to Bull, in which he gives a 
parallel case of the use of the word “‘ only” (p. 431): ‘‘ The 
Council of Trent anathematises those who hold that we are 
justified by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness only. 
(Sess. 6, Can. 11.) And hence Chemnitz infers that they 
admit that we are justified by it in part. Bellarmine, how- 
ever, takes him to task, and I think very fairly, for this pre- 
cipitancy, and tells him that the Church of Rome, desiring 
to condemn the error of those who hold that we are justified 
by the imputation of Christ's righteousness only, does expressly, 
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and in terms, condemn that doctrine; but that it would be 
most hasty and unfair to collect her adoption of the other 
error, that we are justified by it partly, even if she had not 
elsewhere expressed her dissent from it also.” 

It is curious to observe how all those who take any view 
of this question, that is not distinctly Calvinistic, are com- 
= to adopt the weapons and artifices of Rome. nor 4 

ull is obliged to find his true justifying faith, the very fait 
of Abraham, in the faith which his favourite apostle, three 
times over, pronounces to be dead and unprofitable, which 
he compares to a mock charity, and which he illustrates 
disparagingly by the faith of devils. And he is driven to 
the violent interpretation of the concluding statement of 
James, by which true faith is likened to a lifeless body,— 
“‘exsucca, exsanguis, elumbis et feeda instar cadaveris putres- 
centis” (Tirinus, quoted by Turretine, p. 740); and this is 
that faith which the Bishop has acknowledged to be the 
mother of all Christian virtues. Truly error, like poverty, 
makes one acquainted with strange bed-fellows. Of all the 
absurd positions that have ever been assumed in a desparate 
cause, it would be hard to find any that surpasses this. 

IV. The Calvinistic Theories. ere is, of course, a sub- 
stantial identity in this class of theories; but still there is a 
considerable variety of view as to the manner in which the 
same general principles are to be applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the passage in James. In attempting to estimate the 
merits of these views, it may be well to state, first of all, 
what are the conditions that require to be met. These are, 
(1) that a clear, satisfactory, and real sense be found for the 
strong language of James ii. 24; (2) that the time when 
Abraham is said to have been justified, namely, when he 
offered up his son Isaac, and when the statement cited from 
Genesis was “‘ fulfilled,” be kept distinctly in view; and (3) 
that the justification by works spoken of by James, and the 
time of the “‘fulfilment,” be harmonised with the doctrine of 
Paul, that justification is by faith alone, and is complete at 
the first moment. At the same time it may be at once 
allowed that no harmony is possible, unless one or other of 
the three key-words, “‘ justify,” ‘‘ faith,” ‘“‘ works,” be taken 
with some difference of meaning as used by the two apostles 
respectively. This remark applies to the theories that are 
now to be considered, as well as to those that have been 
already reviewed. There must be an “ amphibology” some- 
where, and it is vain for any one to exclaim against it. 

1. The theory of Hooker (described by O’Brien) takes the 
word ‘‘ justify” in the sense of making just, and represents 
*‘ justification by works” as “the acquisition of righteous- 
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ness by obedience, which is a part of the course of every 
believer.” Thus (as we understand the view) the believer, 
already justified by the righteousness of Christ, becomes a 
“just” or “righteous” man, and vindicates his place 
amongst the saints of God, who are so often designated by 
these titles in Scripture. O’Brien’s objection to this view 
that the word “justify” is nowhere used in this sense in the 
New Testament, must be regarded as conclusive. 

2. Bucer’s theory is that the word “justify” signifies “‘ the 
public honouring and rewarding by God of some special act 
of obedience to his will” (O’Brien, p. 429). This view would 
find support in what is said of the zeal of Phinehas in Ps. 
cvi. $1, “‘ it was counted to him for righteousness ;” and in 
the circumstance that the same expression is used with re- 
gard to Abraham, and applied by James to his great act of 
obedience, and also in the signal token of divine approbation 
that followed that act, as recorded in Genesis. But what- 
ever merit it may possess, as fulfilling, in some’ measure, 
the second of the conditions above noted, this theory is 
liable to the serious objection that it applies a meaning to 
the Old Testament citation that is inadmissible. As used in 
the Epistle to the Romans (iv. 8), the quoted -phrase, “ it 
was counted for righteousness,” is manifestly interchange- 
able with “ justified by faith without the deeds of the law,” 
and it can have no other meaning when it is used by James 
in connection with justification (See Hodge in loc., and 
Owen, vol. v. p. 319). 

8. The theory of Bishop O’Brien is founded on a common 
enough idea,—that James speaks in the language of his 
opponents ; but it is peculiar to this scheme that this prin- 
ciple of interpretation is applied to the whole passage. It 
is very generally noticed by expositors, that the apostle, by 
a well known form of argument, “uses the word faith in the 
false sense in which those with whom he had to do under- 
stood the term ;” but O’Brien holds that the same process 
is repeated with regard to justification by faith, and he 
paraphrases the passage thus :—‘ You refuse to shew your 
faith by your works, and say that works are only to be 
required of those who are justified by works; that to be 
justified by faith only, is to be relieved from all obligation 
of rendering obedience to God’s commandments. Nay, then, 
if that be so, every man who is justified is justified by 
works, and no man by faith only. Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, was justified by works ; for he was called on to 
obey, where obedience was hardest to flesh and blood, and 
he promptly obeyed the call. In this he was, in your view 
of justification, justified by works; but those who know the 
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nature of genuine faith, know that in this he only proved 
the truth of the declaration in the Bible, that “‘he believed 
God, and it was counted to him for righteousness.” It 
must be admitted that this is ingenious, indeed it is only too 
ingenious. The hypothetical form of argument is main- 
tained too long to & natural and effective, and the great 
risk is incurred of the apostle’s real meaning being entirely 
mistaken. Moreover, it is to be noted that the author of 
this scheme, while rejecting the theory of a declarative justifi- 
cation (to be next described), is forced, after all, to have 
recourse to it; for he speaks of Abraham by his obedience 
“‘ proving the truth of the declaration,” &c. Therefore, although 
this method seems to have the advantage of presenting the 
apostle’s argument in a homogeneous and connected form, 
and with a close application to the circumstances, it must 
still be dismissed as an improbable scheme of interpretation. 

4.. The theory of a justification of faith before men may be 
taken as represented by Mr Faber and Dr Cunningham. 
It is founded on the general design of the passage as set forth 
in vers. 14, 26, namely, to shew “the real tendency and 
result of that true, living faith, which holds so important a 
place in everything connected with the salvation of sinners ;” 
and it is held that the apostle, in speaking of justification, 
‘refers to something posterior to that great era when their 
sins are forgiven, . . . . i.e. to the proof or manifestation 
of the reality and efficacy of their faith to themselves and 
their fellow-men ” (Histor. Theol. ii. 66, 67). Faber in like 
manner speaks of the needlessness of such proof with regard 
to God, so that men are justified before God by faith alone ; 
but he points to the obvious necessity for such evidence for 
the satisfaction of men, who cannot judge of the reality of 
an internal principle, except from its practical effects. It 
may be admitted that all this is in itself true, and that it 
goes far to present the sense of the passage; and yet there 
may be a feeling that the full significance of the words 
‘* justified by works” has not been exhausted, and that there 
is a closer connection between justification before God and 
justification by works than is thus exhibited. But the 
objections to this theory which are urged by O’Brien, how- 
ever pithily and plausibly put, are certainty not well founded. 
The first is borrowed from Bull, and amounts to this, that 
‘it could never be necessary to prove formally, or declare 
authoritatively, that we can only be justified before men by 
outward actions which men can see and judge.” It is a- 
sufficient answer to this, that those who could actually and 
openly maintain that they were in a state of salvation by 
virtue of an intellectual belief, or verbal profession of a 
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belief in saving truth, without regard to the demands of 
holy obedience,—that such persons might well need to have 
it asserted to them, that faith is of no avail unless it be 
‘‘ justified ” or vindicated as true and genuine by its proper 
effects of obedience. O’Brien’s second objection is, that if 
the apostle’s argument applies merely to a justification 
before men, it would be quite futile as regards those to whom 
it is addressed, and would at once provoke the reply :—‘‘ Be 
it so. And let all that desire to be justified before men do 
the works whereby they may be so justified. For me it is 
enough to be justified before God. And you do not venture 
to deny that, before Him, a man is justified by faith only.” 
But this is to overlook the point of the argument as repre- 
sented in this theory, which is, that there can be no real 
faith where there are not the fruits of obedience, and if 
there is no real faith there is no real justification before 
God. Justification before men by means of works becomes, 
therefore, a test of the reality of justification before God, so 
that where the former is awanting, the latter is vainly pre- 
tended to. 

5. We now come to the scheme which has secured far the 
greatest number of suffrages among theologians and ex- 

sitors, including Calvin, Downame, Turretine, Owen, 
Seca Goodwin, Manton, and Edwards. And this is the 
view that is carefully stated and ably advocated by Dr 
Buchanan in his recent volume. This class of theorists 
usually begin by a full exhibition of the difference in sco 
and object between the two apostles, which they deseri 
thus :—Paul, addressing self-righteous legalists, shews them 
that they cannot be justified by works, and is therefore led 
to piace faith in the foreground of his exposition. James, 
addressing nominal professors of the faith of the gospel, 
shews them that without works, as its fruits, their so-called 
faith is vain, unprofitable, and unsaving, and is therefore 
led to lay most stress on works. But this is common to all 
the Calvinistic theories. The peculiarity of the view now 
before us consists in a distinction that is said to be held 
forth in Scripture between two kinds of justification of which 
men arg the subjects under the gospel. In the language of 
Turretine, there is a justificatio causae, and a justificatio effecti 
et signi; or otherwise, a believer justificatus est causative et 
meritorie, and also ostensive et declarative. Goodwin calls 
the one authoritative, and the other declarative or demonstra- 
.tive. Dr Buchanan prefers to call the first actual, in order 
to shew more clearly its distinctive character; but if there 
is any ground for the distinction, both kinds are actual as 
well as authoritative, for the consummation of the declarative 
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justification is found in the proceedings of the final judg- 
ment, when certainly the acquittal of the righteous is 
nounced with all authority. To be “justi by works,” 
according to this theory, is to be declared a justified person, 
—in short, to have our justification justified. And the 
harmony thus established between the apostles is obvious, 
—the one speaking of the first or absolute justification (as 
Edwards calls it), and the other of the second and sub- 
ordinate ; for the language of the Romanists with regard to 
a first and second justification is here found convenient, 
though with an entirely different meaning,—the first being 
complete at once, and the second a mere proof or attestation 
of the former. 

Various modifications of this scheme are presented by 
different writers. By some this declarative justification is 
regarded as offered to men only; by others, to the mind of 
the justified person for his comfort and assurance, as well 
as to his fellow-man; by another class, as a proof offered to 
God, and required by him, of the reality of the faith by 
which justification before him is claimed,—embracing also 
the relations of the proof to one’s own mind, and the minds 
of others. By.some this declarative justification is kept 
apart from the apostle’s proof of the difference between a 
dead and a living faith; while others think they gain a 
more complete and satisfactory view of the whole passage 
by connecting them together. Turretine collects all the 
points now enumerated, in his exhibition of the theory, 
giving an interesting view of the consistency of God’s re- 
quiring proofs of faith with his prescience, and of the fulness 
of the final acquittal of the believer, as being first justified 
through the righteousness of Christ, and then declared justi- 
fied on the ground of his own righteousnéss,—this last 
running through the whole course of his earthly obedience, 
and completed at the final day of trial, when a full vindica- 
tion of God’s act and the believer’s claim is made before all 
spirits. It is unnecessary to point out how this scheme, 
taking its origin from the words, ‘‘ shew me thy faith, &e.,” 
adapts itself to the whole structure of the passage, and finds 
oak and fair reasons for the apostle’s citation of the cases 


of Abraham and Rahab, and of the quotation from Genesis. 
That there is an inquiry as to the reality of our faith and 
our justification which is instituted in our own hearts, and 
demands a settlement in order to a comfortable and sancti- 
ing hope of our final salvation, is of course familiar to all 
istians. And the need of this self-justification, with a 
view to the free and assured exercise of prayer, appears from 


1 John iii. 20, 21, and is well brought out by Dr Candlish 
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in his exposition of the passage. ‘‘In a sense I must be 
able to justify myself if 1 would look on God as justifyin 

me; and must be able to acquit myself of guile, if I aaal 
reckon on his acquitting me of guilt."* That other men, 
who witness our profession of gospel faith, have a right to 
demand that it shall be proved by proper “fruits,” and that 
it is so proved, is equally certain. And that God does tempt 
or prove his people’s faith, and grant tokens of his satisfac- 
tion when it comes forth from the fire as purified gold, is 
true not only of Abraham, but of all the saints. We cannot, 
indeed, admit that Dr Buchanan has established the prin- 
ciple of declarative justification by the Scriptural. usage of 
the word “justify.” The passages he quotes (Luke vii. 
29; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Matt. xi. 19; Luke x. 29, xvi. 15) 
only exhibit the usual sense of declaring righteous, not de- 
claring justified—which is the sense requiring to be found. 
But there can be ho question as regards the reality of the 
rule or principle under the gospel economy. And the 
theory may be fairly defended as against some objections 
that have tort advanced. Alford’s objection, on the score 
of an “‘amphibology” being too easy and trivial a method 
of solving the difficulty, has been already noticed. The 
objection urged by Bull, that such a declarative justification 
would rest wholly on works, whereas James uses the words 
‘not by faith only,”—shewing, as Bull would have it, that 
the justification meant by the apostle rests partly on faith, 
and partly on works, admits of an alternative reply: First, 
the apostle may be regarded as referring merely to the 
Antinomian Solifidians whom he is engaged in exposing, 
and thus, as we have already shewn, these words by no 
means necessarily imply a double foundation for justification. 
And Turretine well remarks that, if the apostle had intended 
to describe a joint action of faith and works, he would have 
introduced a xo: or some such particle before # tgywv, so as to 
bear that ‘‘a man is justified also by works, and not by faith 
only.” Or, secondly, viewing the whole question that is 
discussed in the passage as one of an adequate exhibition of 
saving religion, two things are necessary to that exhibition, 
—a profession of the truth as a matter of faith, and a holy 
behaviour suitable thereto; the former was possessed by 
the persons animadverted upon, but not the latter; and 
therefore it was the object of the apostle to shew that 
declarative justification is not by faith only, and that, in this 
sense, @ man is justified by works. This theory is, indeed, 





* The First Epistle of John, Expounded in a Series of Lectures, by 
Robert 8. Candlish, D.D. (p. 292). 
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sometimes supported by arguments that are not very reliable. 
For example, Dr Buchanan traces a false analogy between 
the “ seal of circumcision,” and justification by works. He 

uotes Paul’s language in Rom. iv., where it 1s pointed out 
that Abraham was justified while yet uncircumcised, and 
that he received circumcision as a seal of the justification 
which he had previously obtained; and he holds that in 
like manner it may be argued, that “when Abraham had 
manifested his faith by offering up his son Isaac upon the 
altar, and when both his faith and obedience were declared 
to be accepted by an audible voice from heaven, ... . he 
obtained that declarative | perp yo just as he received 
circumcision, as a sign and seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had before.” But James does not say that 
Abraham was justified by the declared acceptance of his 
obedience in offering up Isaac, but that he was justified by 
the work itself. Moreover, Paul does not say that the 
peeeaers was justified by circumcision, as James says that 

e was justified by works. Dr Buchanan’s analogy must, 
therefore, be regarded as imperfect and unavailable. And 
it is just here, indeed, that, after all that may be said in 
favour of this theory,—and it is obvious that much may be 
said for it, seeing that it has commanded the approbation of 
s0 many of the highest names in theology and exposition,— 
the elements of weakness and unsatisfactoriness are still 
found clinging to it. For certainly it does not yield quite 
so natural and direct a meaning for the emphatic words 
‘‘ justified by works” as could be wished. There is no other 
instance, as we have already remarked, of the word “justify” 
being used to signify declarative justification; it has always 
- the same meaning—“ declaring or counting righteous,” 
which is contended for in connection with the first and 
absolute justification before God. And it is in vain for Dr 
Buchanan to plead, as he is careful to do, that this absolute 
justification is implied in his scheme of interpretation; the 
natural reference to that justification is not merely implied, 
but direct and immediate. Moreover, it looks as if it were 
only by strenuous labour and a marked effort, that the 
forcible statements regarding the working of faith with 
works and its being perfected thereby (ver. 22), and the 
‘‘ fulfilling” of the ancient Scripture (ver. 23), are made to 
dovetail into the scheme. There is thus still left in one’s 
mind a certain lurking sense of dissatisfaction with this 


theory. 
6. We proceed to describe, sais a view of this difficult 


subject, which we venture to 


less liable to objection 
VOL. XVI.—No. LXI. SF 
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than. any other. . It. is sheltered by the great name. of 
President Edwards, and draws support. from. the. views of 
Augustine and Bengel. ‘ 

n his well-known Sermon on “J ustification by Faith ‘Alotse,” 
Edwards meets'the objection brought against the Calvinistic 
doctrine from James in two w First, he presents. the view 
we have last. described, and calidon | it with his usual closeness 
of reasoning and fulness of Scriptural. illustration. ‘This he 
calls “a very fair representation of this passage of St James.” 
But having concluded this argument, he proceeds .as follows : 
“Tf, notwithstanding, any choose to take justification - pe ~ 
James's precisely as we do in St_Paul’s Epistles, for- God 
acceptance or approbation ; what has been already said con- 
cerning the manner in which acts of evangelical obedience are 
concerned in the affair of our justification, affords a very easy, 
clear, and fall answer. For if we take works as acts or expres- 
sions of faith, they are not excluded ; so.a man is not justified 
by faith only, but also by works, i. ¢., he is. not reper only 
by faith as a principle in the’ heart, or in its first and more 
immanent acts, but also by the effective acts of it in life, which 
are the expressions of the life of faith, as the operations and 
actions of the body are of the life of that, agreeable to ver. 26.” 
Let the terms in which he characterises this method be noted 

—“‘a very easy, clear, and full answer ;” and let the previous 
passage in the sermon-which is referred. to, with regard to the 
“manner in which acts of evangelical obedience are concerned 
in the’ affair of. our justification,” be duly considered ; and it 
will, we think, be apparent that this seeond scheme was that’ 
with which Edwards was himself best satisfied. 

It rests on two grounds ; first, on the nature of Christian 
obedience as an expression of faith, or, in other words, the 
vital connection between justification and sanctification ; and 
secondly, on the continuation of justification by means of a 

rseverance in living faith to the énd of life. Of the former, 
the whole of the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is an illustration ; and it is remakable that there we have the 
two identical examples which are used by James—Abraham 
“offering: up his son Isaae,;” and Rahab “sending forth the 
spies in peace.” The view of justifying faith on which Ed- 
wards mainly insists is that of an act of union with Christ, 
whereby we become partakers of his righteousness ; and by the 
same faith, viewed in another aspect, we receive from the same 
source, sanctifying power. Every act of obedience, therefore, 
is an expression of faith ; it springs from faith, derives all its 
excellence from faith, and by reflex influence it eer eps 
and “perfects” faith (ver. 22)’ It is not only imposst 
separate obedience from faith, but faith is its very life, abd 
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ives it its peculiar flavour and essential worth. It results! 
rom this that there is no harshness: or inconsistency, h 
there is not strict propriety, in the expression, “justified 
works.” ‘The same faith; which justifies also: sanctifies 5 it is 
itself a work, and the mother of all good-works ; and though: 
it does not justify as a work, or as the source of works, yet it’ 
justifies-having this operative character at the same time’be- 
longing to it. The figure involved in- the expression is of the 
commonest character;—that of giving the name of a consequent 
to its antecedent. We are justified by works, because we ‘are 
justified by faith, which always and invariably produces works, 
We have already pointed out the essential difference between 
this view and that of Dr Newman, who directly, and without 
any figure whatever, ascribes, justification to works, because 
“when faith justifies, it is as existing in works.” His object is 
to shew that the connection between justification and works is 
immediate and real; whereas the connection now contended 
for is oblique and tropical, but still admitting, in an easy and 
popular sense, of the expression, “ justified by works.” 

t is unnecessary to adduce detailed Scriptural proof of this 
eects ie of faith and obedience, or of the vital eonnec- 
tion between justification and sanctification; while yet they are 
clearly distinguished from each other ; but we may point to 
the following passages: Rom. vi. 1-14, vni. 1-18 ; 1 John it 
5-10, ii. 1, 2. We are accustomed in the popish controversy 
to draw a wide distinction between justification and sanctifica- 
tion, and rightly so, for Romanists ruinously confound them ; 
but we must beware of the other extreme, of severing the liv- 
ing bond by which they are united. 

t the ground of the harmony we are now describing is not: 
complete until the second basis on which it rests is taken into 
account, namely, the manner in which justification before God 
is continued. On this subject Dr Owen has a full and ela- 
borate discussion in the fifth chapter of his work. Edwards, 
presenting substantially the same result, arrives at it in a 
somewhat different way. He shews that from the very nature 
of justification, as final and complete on the ‘first act of faith, 
embracing all sins past and future, and conveying a conclusive 
title to eternal life, it necessarily implies a regard on the’ part 
of God to a'perseverance in faith on the part of the justified. 
That there is such a continued application of justification on 
the part of God, and of appropriation on the part of man, 
= from the fact, that Abraham had believed and ‘been’ 
absolutely justified at his first calling, when “he went out, not 


knowing whither he went ;” aid /long before that act of faith’ 
which is referred to in the saying, that “ his faith was courted 
unto him for righteousness,” of which Paul makes use in the 
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Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as his illustration of 
absolute justification by faith alone, and to which James also 

ints as “fulfilled” when the patriarch offered up his son. 

e example of Paul himself is also quoted in this connection, 
as he describes it in Philip. iii. 8-14. And not a few passages 
of Scripture of a like nature are adduced by Edwards. Of 
these we shall only mention one. The saying of Habakkuk 
(ii. 4) is quoted in the New Testament on two special occa- 
sions ; the first in Rom. i. 17, where the apostle is announcing 
the main theme of his epistle, “ Therein is the righteousness of 
God revealed from faith to faith, as it is written, The just shall 
live by faith ;” and the second in Heb. x. 38, “ Now the just 
shall live by faith, but if any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.” To these last words the apostle 
immediately adds, “ But we are’ not of them who draw back 
unto perdition, but of them that believe to the saving of the 
soul ;’ and then follows the famous eleventh chapter, contain- 
ing the long. roll of worthies, who “lived by faith,” their faith 
issuing in all manner of godly obedience. What then is the 


force of the saying of Habakkuk? Manifestly it is not to be 
confined to the first act of faith, but extends to the whole life 
of the believer. And the expression in Rom. i. 17, “The 
righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith,” means, 
not merely, intensively, that justification is by faith, but that 


justification continues to the end, from one act of faith to 
another, to be of the same quality, and to depend on the same 
qualification. And the whole list of godly exploits, recorded 
in Heb. xi., is but anexhibition of the continuation of a justi- 
fied state, maintained by a living, persistent, and triumphant 
faith. It is thus that Edwards connects evangelical obedience 
with justification, and expounds the strong saying of James, 
that “a man is justified by works, and not by faith only.” 
There are obviously many advantages in this scheme of expo- 
sition. The harmony between James and Paul is effected 
without any violence being done to the important word 
“justify,” for it is precisely the same justification to which 
both refer. It is not a different kind of justification of which 
James speaks (which the declarative view requires) ; but 
simply a continuation of the one only justification of a sinner 
before God, which is not robbed of its original completeness, 
but only shewn in its development and perpetuation. Thus 
the posteriority of Abraham’s justification, and the “ fulfilment” 
of the ancient Scripture regarding him, when he offered up his 
son, are | accounted for. And James's description of the 
operation and history of justifying faith is fully explained, 
“that it works with works,” producing them as a living tree 
its peculiar fruit, and receiving from them a maturity and ful- 
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ness that would otherwise have been awanting. And instead 
of there being any tendency or temptation to depreciate 
“works,” they are exalted and dignified, as springing from, 
and affording a proper expression of, that union with Christ, 
which was originally formed by faith, and which abides by the 
continued exercise of the same radical grace. Good works are 
not — the evidences, they are the fruits of faith. There 
is reason for Dr Chalmers’s complaint, that some “ evangeli- 
cals” make too light of the claims of holiness, by enforcing it 
simply on the ground of its being a necessary citdngs of faith, 
and of a title to heaven (Institutes, ii. 243). It is far more 
than this; it is the precious sap and virtue of the True Vine 
Himeelf, flowing out through his branches by the duct of faith. 
And nothing could more p aad accomplish the object of 
the apostle James, in seeking to denounce and expose a heart- 
less and hollow profession of gospel faith, than this exhibition 
of its genuine character and results, as necessarily, vitally, and 
invariably connected with a holy practice. 

In addition to Edwards, we think we may claim the autho- 
rity of Augustine in support of this view. He is regarded by 
Faber as presenting a very defective harmony, but this seems 
a hasty conclusion. Augustine’s statement is this ; “ Non sunt 
sibi contrariz duorum apostolorum sententiz, Pauli et Jacobi ; 
cum dicit unus, Justificart hominem per fidem sine ibus ; 
et alius dicit, Inanem esse fidem sine operibus. Quia ille 
dicit, de operibus que fidem pracedunt ; iste, de iis que 
fidem sequuntur” (August. Oper. vol. iv. p. 229, quoted by 
Faber, pp. 311, 312). Faber says that this is to evade the 
real difficulty, “justified by works ;” but Augustine seems to 
have hit the mark notwithstanding. He evidently holds that 
both apostles speak of the same justification ; the only differ- 
ence being that Paul dwells on the justifying office of faith, 
while James exhibits the contents of justifying faith. And he 
distinguishes between the first constitution of justification, as 

ken of by Paul, and its continuation, as exhibited by James. 
We claim Bengel also, who says, “ he (James) especially men- 
tions works, while in mentioning them, he understands (as 
lying underneath the works) the active ——— of faith.” 
“Now both St James and St Paul use this word, dmasiv, to 
justify, in one and the same sense, though St Paul in a more 
restricted, and St James in a wider application ; and for this 
reason, that St Paul is accustomed to speak of the act of justi- 
fication, which chiefly consists in the remission of sins ; whereas 
St James, which is especially to be observed, speaks of the 
state resulting from the same justification (which is incorrectly 
but frequently termed a second justification), when a man con- 
¢i’mues in the righteousness which is of faith, and makes pro- 
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gress in that which is. of works” (Clark’s edition of Gnomon, 
vol.-v. p. 20). But in taking the support of Bengel, we are 
bound to.admit that he gives by no means a clear: view of the 
sense of the word “ justify.” | Of recent commentators on James, 
it) is difficult to make out. ‘a consistent. system from Stier’s 
somewhat’ hazy, though often. beautiful, exposition, but he ap- 
ars to tread in the steps of Bengel.. But there can.be no 
Soubt as tothe view which has commended itself most to, Mr 
Adam, whose exposition is based on a careful analysis of the 
language, of the epistle, and is well.worthy.of examination. 
After rejecting the declarative view, he proceeds to point out 
that Abraham's great act of. obedience “ was pre-eminently one 
of faith,” and that faith works with works, and is by, works 
made perfect, inasmuch as faith is “the principle from. which 
they ‘proceed;” and as by works “ the latent, vital: element in, it 
comes out, unfolds itself, and is thereby not only shewn, but 
strengthened.” “It is like a tree'which stands forth crowned, 
complete, when laden with its summer fruit.” With regard to 
the Old. Testament citation he says, “In no sense could Abra- 
ham’s offering of Isaac have been a fulfilment of that word, had 
it: not been: distinctively, pre-eminently, a grand exercise of 
the grace in question, a special, wonderful act, of believing,” 
and that thus “ the scriptural statement received a remarkable 
verification and accomplishment,” , “The believing that had 
been imputed to him for long was.raised. to its loftiest height, 
and was ‘very peculiarly reckoned: to him with this. blessed 
effect.””. These and other statements appear to exhibit, sub- 
stantially, the same theory of reconciliation as that which we 
have been describing. The “works” of James are the “faith” 
of Paul, for they are that faith in action ; and the justification 
: James is simply the continuation of the justification of 
aul. 


We trust that those who have followed us in the foregoing 
sketches will.admit that we have redeemed the pledge given 
at the outset, that this subject—so far from being obsolete and 
unprofitable—is full of present. interest and instruction, and is 
eminently fitted to yield clear and discriminating views of the 
‘paramount article of the gospel—J ustification by inte se 
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Bngland and Christendom. ‘By Hex'xy Eowanv, Archbishop of 
. tog Westminster [Dr Manning}. , 
cera is occasional in its character, and in gome'respects 
A -itimay be'said to be of no’ great intrinsic weight ; yet it 
well ‘deserves a brief notice.» At various periods’since 1864, 
‘Dr Manning has published letters, usually addressed to mem- 
bers of the English Chureh, and always bearing on the relations 
of that Church either to the ideal Church ‘of the Tractarians, or 
to the Church of Rome. He has now republished them, with a 
preface which occupies more than one fourth of the volume, dé- 
‘signed’ to make further: application of the principles unfolded 
in the letters, and to point the moral of the providential events 
which* have: ocearred since they were written)! Two .of ‘the 
letters were addressed in 1864 to “an “Anglican Friend ;” they 
discuss the office of the Church of Christ, and the competency 
of the Church of England to fulfil it’ “A third was’ addressed 
in the same P pes to Dr Pusey, which follows up the same 
argument, and explains to Dr Pusey: with some caré the view 
which a Romanist ought to take of the:Church of England. A 
fourth letter was addressed in 1866 to the clergy of the Romish 
diocese of Westminster, It was: intended to detine-the grounds 
on which, and the mode in which proposals for seeking a re-union 
of the Greek, Latin, and Anglican Churches, put forth by a 
certain section of the Anglican party, ought to be contemplated 
and dealt: with by consistent members of the Church of Rome. 
These, with the preface, make up'this volume. The Hirenicon 
of Dr Pusey was called out partly by the letter to him here re- 
published ; and the preface adverts particularly. to: the line 
which Dr Pusey has taken in that treatise. The:reader will 
see therefore that “ England and Christendom” is nota con- 
tinuous treatise ; and it certainly betrays some of the defects 
which attend occasional writing. It possesses, however, a real 
unity of principle. It aims effectively and dexterously at the 
weaknesses of the English Church. ‘And it is readable, con- 
fident, and imposing. 

The book is interesting, for one ‘thing, on account of the 
position of the writer. He is not, certainly, one of the highest 
class of perverts. Inspite of his accomplishments, his earnest- 
ness, and the persuasive eloquence of his address both in public 
and in private, no one would compare him to J. H. Newman. 
His nature is pitched altogether on a lower key. | He never 
manifests those subtle depths of thought, that moral: power, 
‘that fitness to interest the minds of thoughtful contemporaries 
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by the mere of his personal history, for which New- 
man is remarkable. But he has his own —— gifts not- 
withstanding. For more than Newman he has the make of 
a capable ecclesiastic ; and a church that.is wise in her gene- 
ration has done well in placing him at the head of English 
Romanism. Newman may be more fitted to disquiet, and 
shake, and predispose the minds that may in turn perform the 
same office for the masses. But Manning is the hitter instru- 
ment for gathering in the results in aclean and sweeping way, 
and for presiding over the agencies by which pressure shall be 
— to ordinary minds, so as to land them definitively and 
safely within the sacred pale. 

Dr Manning here restates select topics of the Romish con- 
troversy in popular form, and with an eye to the actual current 
of the age; and the way in which he does it compels one to 
admit what a gain to Rome is involved in the very fact of her 
having acquired such advocates. The topics and the argu- 
ments are in substance old and well worn. But heretofore 
they have been plied as it were by aliens; almost in alien 
speech ; certainly by men whose training and modes of thought 
deprived them of the power of easy access to the mind of Eng- 
land. The change which has taken place in this respect is 
ag Compare for instance the stir about popery that has 

n going on among us for a generation, with the last conspi- 
cuous occasion in which the English mind was keenly occupied 
with the same theological questions. That was in the reign 
of James the Second. Rome had then the advantage of a royal 
advocacy ; and the Protestants carried on the controversy with 
all the lively apprehensiveness due to the belief that it might 
suddenly be closed by a conspiracy headed by the crown. But 
in those days, although the interest was lively, Romanism, 
as a form of belief addressing itself to the mind and heart of 
the English people, had really no effective advocates. The 
tenets of Rome were defended by men who were aliens b 
training, if not by birth, and whose very style of Englis 
writing made their works unwelcome to English readers. 
Against them was arrayed the undivided strength of the Estab- 
sam and of Dissent; and the ment was sustained 
with such a variety of learning and ability, such a mastery of 
the sources of persuasion, such conscious possession of the 
sympathy of the English mind, that the victory on this field 
was not doubtful for a moment. Now, on the other hand, 
Rome is yng sine by men of the highest style of English 
training. They know how to approach all the avenues of the 
English mind; or, at least, how to solicit all the tendencies of 
the English Church. They can speak touchingly and well of 
their love for England and for all that is English. They can 
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frame their argument and their allusions with an intimate ap- 
preciation of the effect likely to be produced on the various 
shades of English thought and English prejudice. Hence if 
the tools of controversy are in substance the same as of old, 
there is at least a workmanlike ease and skill in applying them 
to the case in hand, which are new. And dealing, as these 
workmen have to deal, with an age harassed by doubt, and dis- 
posed to lose confidence in its past history and its present course, 
they have a thousand opportunities ‘or working effectively 
which no other period since the Reformation has presented. 

After all, however, the main question is what Dr Mannin 
has to say. Now the argument of the various tracts contain 
in this volume may be said to be addressed exclusively to 
“ Anglicans,” that is, to those who hold the high views of the 
office of the church, and the authority of antiquity, which 
Manning and Newman once held within the Church of Eng- 
land, and which the party headed by Dr Pusey continue to 
profess. The argument is addressed to them, and is mainly 
devoted to shew that their position is perfectly untenable, and 
that they can escape from it only by joining, at once and sub- 
missively, the Church of Rome. It is not from any want of 
respect to other members of the English community, such as 
Low Churchmen and dissenters, that the argument is addressed 
to the High Church party ; for Dr Manning is at some pains 
to make it plain that both these classes are related to the true 
church, in principle, — as the Anglicans are, and that 
they have the same claim on her interest and attention. But, 
naturally enough, he feels that his own position, and the posi- 
tion of affairs, give him a good deal more to say, and more 
cogently, to the Anglicans than to any other class. At the 
Same time, in addressing himself to them, he develops a 
general argumentative position with respect to the questions of 
the time, which has an interest for others besides those directly 
addressed, and which was intended, no doubt, to stir and im- 
press the general mind of the community. 

The first and leading question, then, discussed throughout 
the book, is that in which the Anglicans are put on their 
defence, and are challenged to shew how they can consistently 
retain their position. "Dr Manning assumes that they abide 
by their common Opinion that there are three t branches 
of the church catholic—the Greek, the Latin, and the Anglican ; 
that catholic truth, in its substance and essentials, is in the 
keeping of all three ; that none of the three, since the division 
took place, can absolutely guarantee those distinguishing 
peculiarities which separate it from the others, but must vin- 
dicate them, if they are capable of vindication, by appealing to 
the tradition of the undivided church ; that each has a divine 
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claim to the loyalty of those born within her territory, and’a 
divine commission und qualification to-execute towards them 
the functions of the Church of God ; in ‘particular, that the 
Church of England is so commissioned and qualified, and: that 
it is schism. to separate from her communion. Now, in these 
letters, Dr Manning, waving the general discussion of ‘the 
character and notes of Christ's church, and the means by which 
she_may be recognised, says, in effect, to the members {of the 
Church’ of England: “Look at her, thén, and see if it be any 
longer credible, even. to’ yourselves, that she is divinely 
accredited to such functions, and divinely supported in them.” 
‘He rehearses:every circumstance in the recent history of the 
Church of England that is fitted to make her position question- 
able from a High Church point of view. He includes in his 
roll of charges a good many that are thrown in perhaps merely 
to make weight and to increase the volume of his indictment. 
But, apart from. these, he is in no lack of matter, both relevant 
and flagrant. The fact that the jurisdiction of the crown in 
council 1s universally acknowledged as final in all ecclesiastical 
causes,—the sanctioning of the “Gorham Heresy,” not ‘pro- 
tested against even by Convocation,—the Jerusalem Bishopric,— 
the proceedings of Bishop Colenso, and the helplessness of the 
Church in the, matter,—the Essays and Reviews,—the almost 
wholly insignificant result of the proceedings against their 
authors, who maintain their position as members and teachers 
within the Church of England,—all these are enumerated 
along with: the various minor symptoms which evince the 
growth of Rationalism within the Church, and the impotence 
of the Church. to control or judge the processes which go on. 
Hence it appears that the Church of England is helpless to 
define the truth, to set aside error, to teach authoritatively 
the one truth, and. to.steady and secure the consciences of the 
flock. For it will not. do for the Anglicans to cry out that 
-they condemn all this; as much as Dr’ Manning hirhselfdoes. 
They may ; but they condemn as individuals what their Church 
tolerates and protects.. And if, as they admit, these wre 
heresies which are. tolerated, what.is to be thought of the 
church which tolerates them, and is found to be so: constituted 
that it is not conceivable she should do otherwise? What 
becomes in that. case of the office of the church? Or rather, 
what becomes of the so-called “church” which is palpably un- 
able to discharge the church’s office ? 

It is true that a reply may be framed to all this: It may be 
said that these evils attach to the church’s establishment, are 
imposed upon her from without, and are not by her genuine 
self accepted, nor the responsibility for them a 
It may be said that within that establishment the church her- 
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self still remains eomplete and living, although in various ‘ways 
hampered andi oppressed.. But to this’a — is. madé, which 
seems extreniely crushing. ‘or, first, the Chureh. herself, by 
every, rule of construction, must -be held to have acquiesced. in 
the statute (26 Henry VIII.) which laid her. in. chains,-which 
annexed jurisdiction to’ the crown, which ousted her from her 
proper office, and incapacitated her to judge true judgment in 
causes’ concerning the truth of God. ‘And this‘ is confirmed 
when one examines, secondly, what can be alleged in behalf of 
the assertion; that there are still a measure. and'a manhér in 
which the church, acting in her proper’ vigour, witnesses 
truth; although legal effect is denied to her. views of the condi- 
tions, of the Establishment. Convocation, for instance, have 
formally censured the Essays and Reviews, as containing teach- 
ing “contrary to the doctrine received by the United Church 
of England and Scotland, in common with the whole catholic 
Church of Christ.” Thus, it may be said,.the Church witnesses 
for truth in this case. Now grant that the Convocation has here 
discerned divine truth and witnessed to it: yet in doing so it 
simply, in effect, renounces and denies the whole constitution 
of the Church of England ever since the Reformation. It 
comes in to contrevert the findings of the proper jurisdiction 
which expresses the decision that is to have effect in that 
Church ; and it announces the need of another voice to speak 
and. be heard in the case. This is all ‘well, in so. far as the 
Convocation here stood for material truth. But as regards the 
Church of England, this simply throws all questions ‘open, from 
the very foundation, inasmuch as it declafes that, according to 
the lawful process of the jurisdiction of that Church,decisions are 
come to by which the souls of men are like to be fatally mis- 
led. And the vice thus disclosed is incurable. What is to 
step in (in foro conscientiae, let us say, for in foro eaterno 
the legal tribunals prevail in spite of Convooation) to supply 
the void, and to constitute the guiding voice of the church? 
Shall, we say, Convocation? or the College of Bishops? Here 
we touch the decisive question between the Anglicans and: Dr 
Manning... For the latter argues, What competence have either 
the one or the other to exercise in foro conscientia, as authori- 
tative guides, the function that is denied to them im foro ex- 
terno? Does any one pretend, do even Anglicans themselves 
maintain, that a question of Christian doctrine is settled 
because the bishops decide it, or that 4 thing is trae because the 
bishops affirm it?’ Who gives more weight to that decision 
than may happen to be due; in his own opinion, to the learni 
and judgment of the men who give it forth? Who wou 
acknowledge, even of the Anglicans themselves, that if such @ 
judgment went against them they would hold their view to be 
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validly and effectually ousted from the Church of England, or 
from the Church of Christ. “Who ever heard of the clergy, 
or the bishops, of two provinces, by themselves, being infallible?” 
Therefore there really are not in the Church of England the 
means of expressing certainly to the individual member the 
mind and teaching of the Church of God, on the disputed 
questions, however important they may be. It remains a 
matter of private opinion what the Scripture teaches, what the 
church believes. The contradictory affirmations, meg hs 
ised by the law courts, remain side by side within the English 
pale ; and the disciple of Christ may use what means he can to 
arrive at certainty, but he need not expect any reliable and 
authentic utterance of the mind of the church. This, Dr 
Manning urges, the Anglicans themselves cannot deny. More- 
over, he thinks they must admit that this’ is so by virtue of the 
very position which the Church of England, at the Reformation, 
deliberately took up. She then denied infallibility in others, 
and renounced it for berself. She consented that her ultimate 
tribunal should be Parliament, or what Parliament sets up, or 
at most, such a tribunal guided by the thirty-nine articles. 
But if this tribunal feoumanl | by a Parliament now constituted 
of Jews, heretics, and schismatics of every kind) chooses to 
think that certain questions, however important and funda- 
mental, are not explicitly decided by the articles, there remains 
no means of deciding them. At least there remains no 
ecclesiastical forwm in which they can be decided authorita- 
tively and finally. Here therefore, Dr Manning urges, the 
office of the Church, which Anglicans as well as Romanists 
maintain, as the witness to the truth and guide of souls in the 
truth, is in effect denied. How can such a Church be part or 
member of the true church of Christ? This, turned over in 
various forms, is the main substance of his argument. 

We are disposed to think that aguinst the Anglicans it is 
conclusive. If it does not seem so to any of our readers, they 
must note that the argument supposes, and is entitled to sup- 
pose, Anglicans in earnest with their principles,—not playing 
with them as is the too common case. It is perhaps possible, 
on Anglican principles, by the help of the assumptions which 
they ordinarily employ, to make out a fair case for accepting 
whatever is settled by the articles or formularies of their 
church as expressing the Church’s witness and tradition, or at 
least as containing and comprehending it. No doubt, on 
Anglican principles, even the undoubted teaching of the 
articles = formularies must submit to stringent qualification, 
if not in the way of retrenchment, yet in the way of exposition 
from the teaching of the church yet undivided, in order that 
the genuineness and purity of the teaching may be made cer- 
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tain; and this brings in a good deal that is wncertain, as 
every reader of Tract XC. must have fully become aware. 
Still, an Anglican perhaps may here find extant what he 
may persuade himself to take as actual and authentic church 
decisions of many important questions. But then, with 
to all those questions, arising in the course of ages, which 
turn out to be not explicitly and clearly decided (at least in 
the judgment of courts of law) by the articles and formularies, 
all those errors and heresies which evade the force of the ex- 
ress positions there laid down, it does not appear that any 
aatiace can be made against Dr Manning’s argument. There 
is no witness of the church against those errors, producible in 
an authentic way, in the Church of England. It is extremely 
doubtful whether any decision, even of a purely ecclesiastical 
kind, now possible to be issued within that church, could meet 
the exigencies of what High Church principles require in point 
of authority and certainty. At any rate, the possibility of 
having it is suspended on the sanction of an extraneous 
authority, which is most unlikely to authorise anything of the 
kind, and which has itself disclaimed the obligation of enter- 
taining any definite belief at all. 

We think, therefore, that Dr Manning prevails in his angu- 
ment. Anglican principles require that the church shall be able, 
at her discretion, authoritatively to point out fatal errors, to 
cast forth false teaching, and to point out to the flock what it is 
essential for them to believe. The Church of England is not 
able to do this ; hardly pretends to be competent to do it. Is 
she, then, for the realm of England, the true church of Christ ? 
But indeed we do not care to consider very minutely the 
cogency of the argument in strict logic. Possibly, some theory 
of the via media may be traced out, that will still present the 
show of a consistent scheme, and will still bring out a quantum 
of church power to define the truth as somehow attaching to 
the Church of England, theoretically sufficient to save the 
Anglican argument from a total collapse. It does not greatly 
matter whether this can be done or not. The force of Dr 
Manning’s book remains much the same whether or no. The 
power of his statements to operate on minds trained in Angli- 
can views will not be materially altered by such a theoretical 
defence. For the motives must be considered which, in the 
case of many men, of the most earnest and thoughtful men, 
form the attraction to Anglican views of the office and tradition 
of the church. That attraction is found in the idea of the 
church, organised and propagated in an apostolic order, quali- 
fied by divine grace, continually to uphold the truth, to sepa- 
rate it from error, to teach it to her children, and to form a 
refuge and shelter for all weary and doubting minds. It isa 
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practical benefit which such men seek, and which’ seems tobe’ 
offered bythe Anglican theory. ‘But if ‘the theory has to be: 
so fine drawn as that the practical benefit evaporates, then the 
want and the longing remain, but the Anglican supply for them 
can content the mind no more. It is with great force that 
Manning says to such ‘men, Be true to your own principles. 
‘ What you profess to honour is the living perpetual church of 
God. Do not satisfy yourselves with saying, “Here are some 
favourite opinions which pleasé us, and which, as we think, we 
can shew the church sanctioned thirteen hundred’ yéars \ago.” 
If the-church could teach then with so ¢ertaiti an authority,’ 
she can-do so still) But where is she? Is not your Anglican 
Church, practically, practically disabled, and that by her own 
acts, from doing this thing, which the church ‘of God is called’ 
to do? If she were set free to do it to-morrow (as you well’ 
know she will not be) what do you think she would say’? Have 
ou the least reason to think that, with any tolerable unan- 
imity, she would proclaim what you confess to be Catholic 
truth ? Whatever she proclaimed, could you, would you, sub- 
missively’ receive it as the voice of God’s church, or would you 
not forthwith criticise it as the opinion of so many bishops? 
Very well, then, is that your church of Christ? For we ilo, 
we of Rome, believe in the church ; but we believe in her, and 
she believes in herself, in 4 manner very ‘different from that. 
This is indeed the grand mischiefand danger of the’ Angli- 
can'teathing, and training, and worshipping, which continue 
to make progress in England: ‘They begiti often as a taste, a 
liking, an affectation perhaps, or an amusément ; often ‘also 
they begin in a more earnest and worthy way. But in either 
case, men are formed to the system, end in being so they are 
formed to principles. ‘Those principles point to an ideal, which 
a man who is thoroughly in earnest, and determined to make 
prejudice give way to principlé, cannot continue to believe to 
be realised in the Church of England. It is hugging a delu- 
sion to think that it can. And though the motives are strong, 
and not all of an ignoble kind, which tempt men ‘to persuade 
themselves that the church of their birth is alsu the church of 
their fancy and of their theology, yet those motives are after 
all mere fonipteeine. They merely veil the true nature and 
connection of things, and enable men to hide from themselves 


the line of action which their principles require. Hence, when 
teachers like Manning, who have themselves gone through the 
process, come forward with courteous but relentléas iteration 
saying, “Open your eyes,—you really must open your eyes,” the 
result cannot fail to that with successive men, and batches 
of men, the assault prevails, and' each new success facilitates’ 
those which are to follow. : 
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In urging his Anglican correspondents with the line’ ‘of: 
mnt: to which we have referred, Dr Manning,‘as ‘we“have’ 
said, maintains ‘that the Church of England’has brought her 
disqualification on herself; that 'the position she took'up when 
she separated from the Latin Church involved all that. lias 
since followed. She then asserted her indépendence of all 
foreign churches, and her competency to find truth, and to 
settle all questions within herself. At the same time, she. 
made no pretence to, infallibility, and denied its existence else- 
where. Finally, she willingly took her place as entirely sub- 
ject, as, regards all jurisdiction, to ceil and parliamentary: 
authority. She thus left no source of decision, except private: 
reason judging from the Scriptures. Andsoishe put it-out of 
her power ever to perform the functions which Anglican 
equally with Roman principles ascribe to the church as ésseri- 
tial. This is a natural and direct line of reasoning with the 
Anglican. “Archbishop Manning, however, gives his ‘argu- 
ment a wider range. He repeatedly asserts that, in setting up’ 
the Scriptures as the rule of faith and source of decisions, an 
at the same time denying church infallibility; the Church of 
England sanctioned private judgment ; and that hereim she 
sowed the seed, and guaranteed the legitimacy of every kind of 
Rationalism. Hence, not only did she disqualify herself; or 
declare herself disqualified, for bringing to rest questions which 
might arise, but she in effect became herself responsible for 
the growth of those heresies, and doubts, and negations which 
have troubled*her. These grow natively and Properly froma 
fundamental principle of her own constitution. Hence, while’ 
convocation is right in, point of fact in denying that certain of 
those errors can consist with the teaching of the church of 
Christ, the law courts are equally right in asserting them to 
be lawfully held within the Church of England. ' And’ genie-' 
rally, the proper logical alternative is the Catholic, @ ¢.,’ 
Roman Church or Rationalism, or; in plain terms, Deism. ‘Dr 
Manning, indeed, is thankful, that while this is the alternative 
in the last analysis, in point of fact from various causes many ’ 
who are not of the Church of Rome hold in point of fact a 
large number of Christian ttuths,’ and sincerely renotnce 
eyerything which they apprehend to be inconsistent’ with 
them. ‘But things must ever tend to the alternative already * 
announced. i oohtgg nits 
We subjoin some of the passages in which Dr Manning 
explains this part of his argument :— ~ ’ ae ye bro. 
“In the presence of the Catholic Church there can be no alterna- , 
tive but submission or Rationalism. The Anglicans, . . .. in refus-— 
ing submission to the divine tradition, swept away tradition altogether 
from their own system, and accepted in full the only alternative, Chris- 
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tianity tested by reason.”—(Pref. xxv.) ‘‘ The Church of England 
disclaims all infallibility. - . . . What is this but to affirm that the 
ultimate principle of certainty in matters of religion, is the human 
reason exercising itself critically, upon Scripture, fathers, councils, 
history, evidences, and the like? In other words, the Church of 
England has based itself upon the same principle, which the Essayists 
and Reviewers have carried out to its legitimate result.” —(Pp. 81, 46.) 

‘“‘ The statute 26th Henry VIII., was a violation of the divine office 
and unity of the church. The local Church of England was thereby 
cut off from the universal church, and from that hour it forfeited its 
participation in the perpetual illumination and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit of God, by whom the original revelation is preserved and pro- 
pounded in all ages whole and immutable. In that hour it lost as a 
body the tradition and gift of divine faith. The Christianity of Eng- 
land from that hour has rested upon a historical basis, on human 
criticism, on the balance of probabilities.” —(P. 75. 

“« The alternative before the present generation is no longer Anglo. 
Catholicism or Roman Catholicism, but between Rationalism and 
Christianity, that is Rationalism or Rome. . : . . The alternative is 
self-evident ; either the human certainty of history and criticism, or 
the divine certainty of Catholic tradition ; either the human reason as 
a critic testing the doctrines of revelation or the human reason, as a 
disciple submitting to the voice of a Divine Person, the Author and 
Teacher of the Faith.” —(Pp. 79.) 

“It is not only by the rejection of particular doctrines that the 
Church of England propagates unbelief. It does so by principle, and 
in the essence of its own system. What is the ultimate guarantee of 
the Divine revelation but the Divine authority of the Church? Deny 
this, and we descend at once to human teachers. But it is this that 
the Church of England formally and expressly denies.” —(p. 119). 


In short, according to Dr Manning, faith in revealed religion, 
and asubmissive reception of it as revealed, cannot be separated 
logically, will not in the end be separated practically, from 
belief in the office of the church as the authoritative teacher of 
truth, and from recognition of this church in the Church of 
Rome. By a happy inconsistency, men denying the authority 
of the Church o me, may be believers in a fragmentary 
Christianity, and Dr Manning is at some pains to explain to 
Dr Pusey, how according to Renenheia the of the Holy 
Spirit may be at work among men in this position. Still there 
is a real incuherence in their views; and it cannot be expected 
that on the great. scale, and over successive generations, they 
can retain that position which they have adopted. They are 
on a slope, and their destiny is to slide down to a lower level ; 
which tendency Dr remy a as strikingly illustrafed 
by the history of religious thought in England. For this pur- 


pose he refers very largely to the “ Essay on the Tendencies of 
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Religious Thought in England,” which formed one of the cele- 
brated Essays and Reviews. 

Now the position thus laid down is in substance one of the 
oldest and most familiar of those employed on the Romish side 
by controversialists. As here employed by Dr Manning, it may 
be taken two ways. First, it may be regarded as put in con- 
nection with the prepossessions and concessions of High Church 
thinking ; that is to say, Dr Manning may be conceived to 
propose it on the understanding that be is arguing with an 
Anglican, and on Anglican ground. And the strength of his 
— so put, lies here. He can say to such an opponent, 
“You probably agree with me that the fruitful source of all 
heresies, and of the tendency to doubt, to negative opinions, to 
infidelity, is to be found in men’s wrong or defective views of 
the rule of faith. You will probably agree with me, farther, 
that the ordinary Protestant rule, which asserts the sole suffi- 
ciency of holy Scripture, and asserts the right of private judg- 
ment, is defective and erroneous; that it suggests questions 
which it cannot decide, and sanctions and sets in motion 
mental forces which it cannot subsequently restrain, and that 
to this cause most of our modern division and doubt ought to 
be ascribed. Well, then, I tell you that you cannot in this 
matter separate the Church of England from the Protestant 
churches generally ; and that you see in the actual confusions 
now existing the direct result of her own fundamental princi- 
ples. No doubt, you maintain, that according to genuine 
Church of England doctrine, the authoritative teaching of the 
undivided church is added to the Scriptures as the complete 
rule. But even if it were so, what the better are you for that ? 
Do you not see that, first, in coming to this conclusion, that 
this precisely is the rule, the Church of England, that is 
to say the two provinces of York and Canterbury, trusted to 
their private judgment, without res to what the rest of 
Christendom believed ; and second, that even so, all is referred 
to private judgment stil] ; you add the uninspired books of the 
fathers to the inspired books of Scripture, and private judg- 
ment makes what it can of them. Can you be s ised, you 
with your principles, if private judgment finds itself confused 
and doubtful and divided? Can you be surprised if, dissatisfied 
with these results, it proceeds to criticise both the fathers and 
the Scriptures, and finds no end of doubt?” This is the point 
as against Dr Manning’s immediate opponents, and we do not 
see how they can effectually reply to it. 

The argument has no such direct cogency as addressed to 
men who have not adopted Anglican principles, yet we have 
no doubt that Dr Manning intended his representations on 
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this head to operate upon a wider circle ; and we are far from 

being sure that he is wrong in his expectation. We think it 

very possible that statements put so forcibly, sometimes so 

pathetically, may sink with an unsettling effect into some 

minds, al] the more perhaps, because, as the case is presented, | 
it is not easy to measure and assign its proper argumentative: 
worth. The commonplace of “the Church” is beyond all doubt 

that from which the Romish controversialist draws his most 

effective topics, although it is the head on which he may be 

most victoriously refuted in debate. There are indeed condi- 

tions of the public mind in which it will not be easy to find 

persons recipient of the reasoning produced, in this connection, 

on behalf of Rome. When this is the case, men will wonder 
how a controversialist can venture to rely on sophisms so pal- 
pable. But when a measure of doubt concerning received 

verities begins to make itself felt, when it begins to leaven 
literature and society, and when at the same time some mea- 

sure of serious thought and of religious interest exists, then, as 

at the present time, Rome finds that the old charm resumes 
its force, and that large numbers of men fall under the power 
of it. 

But as usually happens with Romish arguments, if the force 
of this one be only defined and measured, it will immediately 
be found greatly to decrease. It is a plausible thing, in the 
light of such representations as have just now been instanced 
in, to say, “Church or Rationalism,—the one church, or the 
infinite rationalisms,—choose!”’ But what if the Church of 
Rome herself cannot be chosen but on the principles she her- 
self condemns for rationalistic ? 

One thing at least must be remembered, and had best be 
remembered at the outset, that whatever weight the claims of 
Rome seem to derive from the mere extent of her prevalence, 
from the masses that have adhered to her, belong to the 
rhetoric of the argument, and not to the logic of it, Whatever 

ressure is exercised upon the mind by that consideration is to 
discounted and thrown off. It is not merely illogical, but 
eminently unspiritual besides, operating on the mind entirely 
on the carnal side. We know,—that at least is agreed on, on 
both sides,—we know what human nature is. If Rome has 
secured the adherence of great masses, that simply raises the 
question whether those who have thus adhered have been 
recognising together a divine warrant, or yielding together to 
a common temptation. There is nothing whatever to make 
the latter more unlikely than the former. The influence there- 
fore of Rome’s territorial predominance, and her hold on masses 
of men, is not to be allowed any place or weight. _ Setting that 
aside, what remains? Rome claims our submission to her 
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teaching as the authoritative expounder of the rule of faith, on 
account of arguments which confirm her right to take that 
place, and worthy motives and indications which are alleged 
to point to the same conclusion. But these arguments and 
indications of an alleged divine authority in Rome, are pleaded 
to the reason of the inquirer. Otherwise they cannot influence 
him at all. So far, if it be rationalism to adhere to Scripture, 
on grounds which satisfy us that it is the divine and only rule, 
it 1s equally rationalism to accept, on other ponte the 
authority of Rome. It is said, = al these arguments ve | 
serve an office of a preparatory kind. They dispose our minds 
aright, and bring them into contact, as it were, with the church, 
Then the church witnesses for herself, and evidences her claims 
to our confidence and submission, in a more direct, divine, 
satisfying, and conclusive way. That is the allegation. But 
we say, the Scriptures duly considered and used, evidence 
themselves to the mind and heart, in a way that is direct, 
divine, convincing, so as to bring a man to rest in a satisfying 
sense of the message of God in them. This is our allegation. 
Farther, we allege that the arguments which establish the 
claims of the Scripture are valid and cogent, while those which 
are proposed in behalf of the church are conspicuously incon- 
clusive. Also that the evidence of its origin, which opens 
gradually in the Scriptures to the believing and prayerful 
mind, appeals to the most spiritual and divine affinities of 
the soul; while that which is alleged to evolve itself on the 
part of the church towards its disciple is mainly addressed 
to the imagination, and lays hold deceptively of the earnal 
susceptibilities. The one allegation or the other may be true, 
but the protestant one is in its own nature not one whit more 
rationalistic than the Popish. So far as the acceptance of the 
rule of faith on either side is concerned, and the evidence b 
which they are said respectively to be sustained and eialnal, 
no imputation of a rationalistic peculiarity, as attaching to the 
Protestant position, can for a moment be sustained. 

The ground must be shifted therefore. It may be said that 
while the Protestant rule involves nothing more rationalistic 
than the Romish one, as regards the process by which it‘is 
reached and verified, yet in the use and application of either 
rule the difference comes to light. It may be said that the 
Protestant rule, when applied, leads back into a rationalistic 
exercise of mind, and excites and favours a rationalistic 
temper, which the application of the Romish rule precludes. 
This, indeed, and this alone, is the point to which the Romish 
talk about Protestant rationalism properly leads up. Primarily 
and directly the Protestant position recognises divine revela- 
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tion, and bows to divine authority; it does so simply and 
unreservedly, and so far it is at least as free from rationalism as 
the popish or any other theory can be. This ought to be 
remembered. It is in a secondary and subsequent way that 
some plausible grounds appear for an imputation on the 
Protestant rule. When the rule of faith comes to be applied 
with a view to determine questions, then, it may be said, the 
Protestant finds the dangers of that which he has adopted. 
The Romanist has accepted the living church as his divine 
informant. Whatever questions arise, he knows that if they 
are such as imperil the faith, the church will decide them for 
him. If, on the contrary, they are such as may be debated 
salva fide, the church will leave him to form his own opinion. 
So then he has simply to submit when the church speaks, and 
his use of reason is infallibly secured against all the perils of 
rationalism. On the other hand, the Protestant can only main- 
tain that there are in the Scriptures materials sufficient to 
solve the questions which need solution ; but then for the dis- 
cussion and application of these materials he must apply his 
reason, and depend on it, although the investigations to which 
he is thus committed may be difficult and delicate. Hence it 
is alleged, in the first place, he finds himself really left to the 
feebleness of bis reason. He is exposed to continual danger of 
error, through the intrusion of private opinion or prejudice, 
the birth of his own reason, in the guise of “ Scripture teaching.” 
This is illustrated by the discordance of Protestants in their 
application of their rule to decide questions of doctrine. 
Secondly, a habit and temper of self-reliance, of dependence 
on that which seems probable to one’s own mind, is cherished ; 
and this is not really consistent with Christian humility and 
deference to divine teaching ; it leads men, in fact, by degrees, 
to begin to question all things, even the Scriptures themselves, 
to which they once deferred. This, as nearly and as fully as 
we can state it, is the logical place and the precise logical 
effect of the Romish imputation of rationalism. It covers 
every plausible statement upon the point which we have met 
with, either in Manning, or in the works of more formidable 
controversialists. The first branch only of the inference deserves 
attention in point of argument. It is thoroughly disposed of 
by considering, not only, first, that the Romanist must prove 
as well as allege his rule of faith, and the infallibility of the 
church in applying it, before he can legitimately object to the 
Protestant rule, on the ground stated ; but, secondly, that the 
Scriptures may be, and as we maintain are, made by God a 
sufficient guide to humble and prayerful minds in all necessary 
things, and that in spite of the risks and dangers which attend 
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the use of them ; and, thirdly, that the watchful and diligent 
use of a divine rule of faith, under a sense of responsibility 
and of danger, is fitted to form the soul to a far nearer appre- 
hension of divine authority and divine teaching, and to a 
temper far more thoroughly removed from rationalistic pre- 
sumption, than such an organ of cut and dry decisions as 
Rome claims to be,—decisions which settle questions equally for 
the thoughtful and the thoughtless, and bring them all up, or 
down, to an equal level of blind, cheerful, inconsiderate belief. 
It would be easy to apply these considerations so as to ex- 
pose the sophistry of the popish allegation, that rationalism is 
the inseparable attendant of the protestant Rule of Faith. 
But we are anxious, before concluding, to touch upon a point 
which does not always, perhaps, receive the attention which it 
deserves on the part of those who argue against Rome. We 
ought to guard carefully against any tendency to deny to the 
church, the visible and organic coach, an important function in 
relation to the truth. e deny, indeed, that the church, 
uttering herself through any organ, even the most venerable, 
is mistress of the faith of her members. But for all that, she has, 
we fully admit, work to do with relation to the truth, which is of 
high interest, often of great difficulty, and if rightly done, of 
great use andimportance. We believe that our Lord intended 
the church collective, visible and organic, to exercise a function 
in the education of his followers, in attaining and retaining the 
knowledge of the truth revealed, which cannot be discharged 
by any, but by the church herself. We believe that, while he 
has not made the church visible infallible, any more than he 
has made her impeccable, he has called her to work of this 
kind, giving her authority to do it, and a A ape of divine 
assistance in duly applying herself to it. e believe that in 
acquitting herself patiently, faithfully, and diligently of her 
responsibilities in this respect, the church ministers most im- 
portant help to the individual members ; first, towards their 
attaining in the measure that befits each, enlightened acquaint- 
ance with truth; and secondly, towards their establishment in 
truth attained so that they may have a clear and well grounded 
confidence that it is the truth of Christ. We believe that 
where this function is neglected, the members of the church 
suffer loss and are likely to prove more unenlightened, more 
unstable, more uncertain in their progress, than they might 
be. We believe further, that in point of fact the measure of 
confusion and discordance among Protestants, and in countries 
called Protestant, regarding truth, has been connected (certainly 
not solely, but yet largely), with the fact that the church has 
either misused her power in this department, or has neglected 
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the function altogether. And we believe that it is one of the 
things which ought to be laboured and prayed for, that in all 
orthodox churches what belongs to this function may be rightly 
conceived and understood, and then humbly and prayerfully 
gone about. Believing all this, we feel a lively interest in the 
collision of mind between the Romanists and the Anglicans 
touching the office of the church. And we have felt it a very 
great grievance and injury to the cause of truth, that the 

ture of affairs in England creates a perplexity upon the point 
in the minds of men, the whole benefit of which accrues to the 
partizans of error. In point of fact, they are reaping from it 
daily the most signal advantage, and they see this so clearly, 
that one might almost call it their chief stimulus and encourage- 
ment. Dr Manning makes it in a manner the fulcrum of his 
whole argument. 

One cannot in fact read this book, and others like it, without 
seeing that the state of ecclesiastical parties in England operates 
like an embodied sophism upon the public mind. That which 
weighs with the mass of men is a consideration of the practical 
alternatives, between which, as it seems, a man must choose. Al- 
ternatives that are merely supposable, that are stillin the realm 
of the possible merely, do not make an effective claim on a 
man’s attention, as those do which actually exist before him, 
working and embodied. Now, the practical alternative pre- 
sented by the state of parties in England is as misleading as 
it is unsatisfactory. 

On the one side we have the party which advocates the 
divinely instituted independence of the church, and the office 
of the church in administering salvation and in teaching and 
upholding the truth. This party has taken up ground essen- 
tially Romish ; in so far as it prevails, evangelical truth gives 

lace to sacerdotalism, ritualism, and sacramentalism. Rome 
is the ultimate and legitimate heir of its influence and its 
acquisitions. On the other side, the party which advocates 
Reformation doctrine, clings to a position involving a practical 
renunciation of the church’s independence, and of the develop- 
ment of her peculiar life and influence as a divinely instituted 
society. The members of this party willingly concede the 
supremacy of the Crown and the jurisdiction of the law courts 
as sole and ultimate. These courts are to apply the articles and 
the formularies which embody sound doctrine. Within this 
system, thus fixed and ruled, they rely for the attainment of 
the ends with a view to which the church exists, mainly on the 
convictions and the zeal of those individual pastors and indi- 
vidual Christians, who are led to elect evangelical tenets from 
among the possible forms of faith that are legal within the 
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church. Hence, in so far as the church is concerned, they are 
practically associated with the Broad party, whom they abhor, 
The Broad Churchmen are led, by their latitudinarian and 
dissolving instinct, to deprecate, equally with their Low Church 
opponents, the free action of the church on the direct grounds 
of faith and duty. They cling to the State as the natural protec- 
tors of all varieties of belief; 4s the Low Churchmen cling to it 
for protection against the High Churchmen. There are three 
forms of doctrine. But there are only two modes of Church view. 
It has been usual for evangelical Christians, outside the 
Church of England, to censure very gently the position thus 
taken up by the evangelical party. There is much that makes 
it natural to assume that position ; and then, it is often said, 
the mistake is at most in a point comparatively external. 
When one thinks of the gospel truth preached and the evan- 
gelical work done, it is a comparatively small matter if there 
be some defect with reference to the duty and standing of the 
Church visible. But it is high time to press more strongly on 
the attention of the evangelical party the real effect of their 
position on the public mind. For, after all, the visible church 
must have a place, and must be thought of somehow. Every 
earnest student of the Scriptures, who interests himself in the 
larger views of man and his destiny, perceives that Christ not 
only was calling souls to be saved, but was setting up a society 
to exist and operate in the world, on peculiar —_— and 
with a special function. Moreover, the visible church has, in 
int of fact, been too great, has. filled too large a place in 
istory, and taken too strong a hold of the imagination of men, 
to leave it possible that the function assigned to it should be 
of sma]l moment, or should be only slightly operative on the 
conflict of opinions in an earnest age. As regards revealed 
truth, in particular, the church must have some place. The 
reception of truth, or of that which is taken for truth, by men, 
is a matter in which they influence one another powerfully ; 
men are social beings in this as in other things ; and the great 
divinely instituted socteTry, the church, must undoubtedly 
have functions of weight in connection with it. The doctrine 
and function of the church visible may not be central and 
fundamental; but it is prominent, it comes constantly before 
men, it impinges on them, it demands to be practically settled 
and arranged. Hence, in every earnest age, it will prove to be 
the field in which principles are applied, and are tested in their 
application ; it will prove to be the matter with r t to 
which those actions and reactions take place, which drift men, 
especially young men, into tendencies, and assign them to the 
current which is to sway their lives. 
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Now, whatever explanations of it may be adduced, as regards 
the public mind, the effect of the teaching and practice of 
the Low Churchmen is to deny the right of the church, as a 
church, to deal freely and on her responsibility with the events 
of providence, and with the questions that agitate the public 
mind. This holds, at any rate, as respects all providences and 
all questions arising from and after the Reformation settlement. 
The church is entitled to abide by the attainments of the 
Reformation, in so far as the process of law courts is found 
capable of enforcing them. But she renounces all church 
responsibility for everything else, and everything since, and 
leaves all to the private judgment and private activity of her 
children. Even, as regards the Reformation settlement, if the 
law courts misrepresent or misapply it there is no remedy. 
Consequently the church assumes, more and more, the appear- 
ance of a congeries of private judgments and of private energies, 
many of them most incoherent and contradictory. And though 
the name and dignity of “church” is carefully retained, 20 
authentic church action guides, or seeks to guide, the processes 
which go on. This surely is not what the state of Christ’s 
church was intended to be. In point of fact, in resigning the 
regulation of church affairs to the state, while the church is 
still maintained to hold the place of the visible society insti- 
tuted by Christ, the party, most unwillingly no doubt, perhaps 
unwittingly, play into the hands of infidelity and rationalism. 
The state oo the law courts, as such, do not pretend to possess 
spiritual discernment for judging the questions and regulating 
the affairs that arise in the church. They are under no re- 
sponsibility for any such thing; they act from no point of view 
and under the influence of no principles such as that duty 
would imply. Accordingly, their treatment of these matters, 
when thrown wholly into their hands, usually tends to be 
secular and rationalistic. This may not always be greatly felt, 
still less be scandalously apparent. When, for instance, a 
nation is heartily united in one form of faith, and strongly 
penetrated by religious enthusiasm, no disorganising influence 
on the church’s creed may seem to flow from the secular con- 
trol. In this condition of things, which was long realised in 
some Lutheran countries, the ecclesiastical administration of 
the state may be unsatisfactory on some accounts, but it may 
satisfy only too well what the instincts of the people demand 
in the matter of doctrinal unity. But when the public mind 
becomes cold, or becomes disunited in matters of belief; when, 
as in vur own country, toleration has become the motto and 
habit of the state; when political power is dissociated even 
from the profession of sympathy with any particular creed, it 
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is quite certain that the tendency of the administration will be 
to shut out nothing from the church that is not excluded by 
the most express legislation. Past decisions will receive the 
loosest constructions ; present questions, not precisely pre- 
judged in the past, will be all left open. In short, the prin- 
ciple practically prevalent, and inculcated by its allowed 

revalence, is that there are no means for attaining any definite 
aith in which the church should be united, and that no bounds 
are to be prescribed within the church, to the freedom of every 
man’s opinion ; not even though those opinions should imperil 
the foundations of Christianity. This principle may be 
vehemently repudiated and denounced by great numbers within 
the church, but they speak as individuals. All the while the 
principle denounced regulates the church. It is the principle 
which not only may but must prevail, if, in a country like 
ours, the unqualified supremacy of the civil power is main- 
tained. The sphere in which it is made to prevail is the 
church of Christ. Those who cling to the civil supremacy 
cling, in effect, to this principle, even while they denounce it. 
This state of things works three ways. Some fly off into 
Plymouthism and deny the visible church altogether. Some 
become habituated to the idea, and resigned to it, that the 
church of Christ ought to be, or may well enough be, a chaos 
in point of religious opinion and belief, and that all manner of 
incoherent and eraeti views may legitimately have place 
within her. They form the habit of admitting that there are 
no means of ousting, that there is no right to oust any of the 
varieties of opinion from the place they hold. The condition 
of the church of England, as respects the supremacy, if accepted, 
practically inculcates this and trains men to believe it. And 
the next practical inference, which hundreds of thousands are 
drawing is, that while there may be a right and a wrong, or at 
least a truer and a less true in matters of religious belief, 
diversity here is not very important, certainty is hardly attain- 
able, and men need not lay themselves under much restraint 
in their religious speculations. How can soundness in the 
faith be a matter very important and fundamental, if it be 
granted that the bond which unites together Christ’s society, 
the tie that binds the church in unity, the test which measures 
its membership, whatever it be, is not unity in the faith ? 
Thirdly, there are those who recoil from a theory which seems 
to them incredible. They believe not only that there is 
definite truth, but also that Christ gave to his church that 
truth to be confessed, clearly and emphatically, in the face of 
the world, and throughout all ages. These find the only effec- 
tive expositors of their ideas in the High Church party, and 
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naturally fall in, therefore, with the whole connection of High 
Church principles. The High Church party no doubt submits 
to the supremacy, but it protests against it, and professes to 
hold itself ready, when providence points out the way, to make 
its protest practical Whether it is in earnest, as a party, may 
be doubted, but earnest men join it. It thus draws to its side 
and seasons for Rome those who have strong impressions of 
what is due to Christ's teaching and to Christ’s institutions. 
It repels indeed the healthy instincts of the English middle 
class, who will not hear of priestcraft and popery. But these, 
in being repelled, are ready to fall headlong into the arms of 
rationalistic latitudinarianism. We repeatit. There are times 
when church principles become a practical force of immense 
power for disposing and marshalling men into parties. The 
evangelical party in the Church of England, in possession of 
much precious and saving truth, have as good as no church 
principles ; that is, those they have are properly the principles 
of the Broad Church school. Outside the church the system 
of the Baptists and Independents is too fragmentary and 
private in its working to exert any material influence upon 
public opinion. It remains, that High Church and Broad 
Church, each with its definite system, and both false, divide 
the field. And they threaten in consequence to divide between 
them the people of England. We believe it to be a quite 
immeasurable calamity to the cause of truth in England that 
the evangelical party stand thus silent and —— as regards 
the practical issues which are dividing men. Can anything be 
more deplorable than to see a bishop going out to represent 
orthodoxy at the Cape of Good Hope, in virtue of those private 
arrangements which alone represent the free action of the 
Church of England ; and to find large and respectable com- 
munities of laymen, who are trained to caquel: ‘edapentaa 
church action as mere popery and priestcraft, meeting him 
with the assurance that they adhere to Bishop Colenso, because 
they will accept no bishop not appointed by the authority of 
the Crown. 

The church of Christ as she exists on the earth, visibly 
organised in communities, or systems of communities, uttering 
herself through the process of councils, courts, or jurisdictions, 
is not infallible, so that her teaching ought to make an end of 
questions. Nevertheless, as there shall always be a church 
visible on the earth, and as she is the subject of promises and 
heir of blessings, the functions she discharges are of great 
weight. She ought to be free to confess and do whatever at 
any time her Lord requires of her. And, in particular, she has 
weighty work to do in defining, teaching, and preserving the 
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truth. We believe that no men, or eg of men, however 
sincere and personally sound in the faith, have any right to 
expect continued successin propagating and upholding sound doc- 
trine, while they neglect or set aside this function of the church. 

_ The Church’s essential character is ever the same. It con- 
tinues to be what it was at first—the company of the called. 
At the call of Christ men believe and yield themselves up to 
his service. They sit at his feet, they hear his words, they 
enter into relations to him which give them relation to all that 
are his. They find themselves called not only to Christ, but 
into a society in which, professing faith and obedience, they 
join with those who make the same profession. In this society 
they are to regard and observe certain institutions for govern- 
ment and worship, in the use of which the society becomes 
and continues to be organic, and its intercourse orderly and 
edifying. And in all that they do in this way they act, not as 
relying merely on the apparent fitness of these institutions to 
convey benefit, but as relying mainly on the Lord’s promise to 
bless the use of them for their various ends. 

In this organisation leading and authoritative functions 
come to be bestowed upon men set apart to bear office, who 
are thus the official guides of the church. Two leading prin- 
ciples are to be had respect to by those who fill this place. 
First, that they are not lords of the flock, but servants; 
each member of the flock is properly subject to Christ alone 
in faith and practice ; and therefore office-bearers must do all 
official work with a constant desire to carry along with them 
the reason and conscience of the members, remembering that 
each Christian freely judges what his Lord requires him to 
receive and do. Secondly, they are not, however, within the 
range of their functions, subjects of the flock, but owe direct 
responsibility to their Lord, from whom their official authority 
flows. 

In particular, truth is to be taught in the church, and anti- 
christian error witnessed against, which makes it requisite for 
the church (both as a society in which communion of minds 
and hearts goes on, and also as a society witnessing against 
falsehood and sin) that truth be defined, inculcated, and dis- 
tinguished from what is counterfeit. The occasion for this 
being more specially done, arises usually in connection with 
the propagation of some form of serious.error. When this is 
the case, a certain responsibility rests on every member But 
for the church, as such, the main responsibility rests on her 
guiding minds,—those who, having the chief natural and 
spiritual gifts, have been called to office and watch over the 
flock. It concerns them, acting under a sense of responsibility, 
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and with a reliance on their Lord’s promises, with due patience, 
humility, and caution, to set forth what is true, and what is 
needful to be confessed and done within the communion of the 
Church. Determinations thus arrived at are not the mere 
results of the reflections passing in superior minds,—in minds 
which may be supposed to be, on the whole, the best qualified _ 
for such work. They are (what is very different indeed) deter- 
minations arrived at by such minds acting under the pressure 
of a definite responsibility, from which they cannot escape; 
in a function which their Lord requires them to discharge, and 
in which they may expect his help; and in the knowledge 
that their judgments, awaiting his review, are to be tested 
meanwhile in the conscience and experience of the flock, as 
well as in the crucible of history. 

Church guides, even when acting in such matters, with a 
desire to acquit themselves aright, are not infallible. “General 
councils may err and have erred.” But, first, when such guides 
are, in the manner of their calling to office, and in their dis- 
charge of it, related to the flock in a manner agreeable to 
Christ’s institution, their determinations will, in general, be 
truly representative of the church’s mind; that is to say, they 
will represent the best and ripest results of the whole know- 
ledge and experience of the church at the stage of her training 
which at the time the church has reached. Secondly, If those 
determinations are arrived at with suitable deliberation, caution, 
and publicity, and, in particular, with consideration of the 
various attainments of the flock, and the duty of carrying the 
convictions of the flock along with the decisions of the church, 
then the process of arriving at these determinations forms a 
most important means of training the general mind of the 
church, of carrying on the education in the truth of her members 
generally, making them aware of what is involved in the truths 
they believe, and in the experience they have attained, and 
preparing them to deal aright, in their various places, with 
the questions and the temptations of their times. Thirdly, 
Though no such determinations are ever to be regarded as 
infallible, or as laying on Christian consciences an unqualified 
obligation to submit, yet they are in their nature competent 
and legitimate ; they flow from an authority which claims to 
be respected on the ground of a divine commission; they form 
the constitutional means of ascertaining the position and pro- 
fession of the church, and the duties and standing of her 
members. Therefore, when this part of the function of the 
church is gone about with a scriptural organisation of the 
Church’s government, and with a measure of scriptural sincerity 
and devoutness, it may be expected to tend, and it does tend 
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to steady, to enlighten, and to advance the intelligence of the 
whole church in the matter of revealed truth. It tends to 
supply, as it was fitted to supply, the want which the indi- 
vidual feels, in this department, who desires to combine a due 
recognition of his personal responsibilities, with a due regard 
to the society of which he forms a part. It tends to give 
stability, coherence, consistency, and progress to the working 
of the mind of the Christian community about the faith. 
Where this is superseded, or is in abeyance, indefinite diver- 
gence of belief, with all its bewildering consequences, will 
always be apt to arise, and the recoil from this will lead men 
to surrender to the confident pretensions of the Church of 
Rome. 

The function thus devolving on the guides of the church, 
when the church is scripturally ordered, is as difficult as it is 
honourable and important. It demands great meekness, wis- 
dom, firmness, patience, and faith to discharge it aright. Its 
right discharge must greatly depend on the liveliness and 
prayerfulness of the Church as a whole. It never is discharged 
perfectly, any more than are any of the other functions in 
which the members of the church require their Lord’s pity 
and help. But it is the duty of the church always to assert 
and use her liberty in this matter, and in that liberty to do 
her utmost to make a nearer and a nearer approach to a wise, 
discriminating, and successful discharge of her functions with 
respect to the truth of God. In the attempts she makes in 
this direction, she will have frequent occasion to acknowledge 
a measure, at least, of error and infirmity. But to place the 
function itself in abeyance is, we repeat, practically to play into 
the hands at once of Romanism and of Rationalism ; for it is 
to renounce one of the ministries by which the church, look- 
ing to her Lord for help, was to fence her children against them 
both. 
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Art. VIIL—Schwane's History of Patristic Doctrine. 
Dogmen-Geschichte d. Patristischen Zeit. V. Dr Josepa Scuwane. Miinster. 


HE Germans have over us in Britain, or our cousins in the 
United States, a still more decided superiority in History 
of Doctrine than in Church History. We have no extended 
vernacular Church History that takes its place with that of 
Neander ; no manual that for general usefulness can be classed 
with the Handbooks of Kurtz, or Hase, or Ebrard. The work 
of Dean Milman on Latin Christianity, and the yet unfinished 
volumes of Canon Robertson, though both books of merit, 
cannot be accepted as full and faithful exhibitions of church 
life for student or for general use. The former is too broad, 
the latter is too high. Had the life of Professor Shirley of 
Oxford been ti we might have had, from the bosom of 
the English Church, a work of general acceptance. Had that 
model professor, David Welsh, lived to the allotted period of 
human earthly existence, we might have had a church history, 
roceeding from a Presbyterian source, which would have 
ound its accepted way into the libraries of students of the 
ecclesiastic past, whatever their form of ecclesiastic connection. 
But in regard of doctrine history, we have, in the English lan- 
guage, with the exception of Shedd’s two excellent volumes, no 
work whatever. The posthumous work of Principal Cunning- 
ham, “Historical Theology,” admirable in point of intellectual 
power, and in respect of thorough acquaintance with sixteenth 
and seventeenth century theological literature, only embraces 
a limited portion of the field of doctrine. 

In Germany, especially within the last half century, a num- 
ber of valuable works on “ Dogmen Geschichte” have been 
published. The number of the German universities; the 
rivalry between the North and the South, between the Ro- 
manist and the Protestant, between the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, have, along with the great subdivision of labour in 
some of the academical institutions of the Fatherland, tended 
to bring this about. The best known in this country of these 
doctrine histories, is that by Hagenbach of Basle, which has 
been translated, and forms a couple of volumes in the first 
series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Neander had 
paid great attention to this subject, and, since his death, 
two volumes on “ Dogmen Geschichte” have been given to the 
world by his friend, Professor Jacobi of Halle. Ebrard has 
combined doctrine history with the other elements of his recent 
church history, in three volumes. Baur of Tiibingen has given 
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forth a representation from the rationalist stand-point of doc- 
trine history, in his “ Lehrbuch d. Christicher Dogmen-Ges- 
chichte,” originally published in 1847, and only occupying a 
single volume. For the student there is perhaps, making 
allowance for its proceeding from a Romanist theologian, no 
better manual than the two volumes by the late Professor 
Klee of Bonn. 

The work before us is by Dr Schwane, professor of theology 
at Minster. It embraces the greatest era, except that of the 
sixteenth century, which the church of Christ has ever seen 
—the Patristical time (325-787)—the era of the great creeds 
and the great councils—the period of Athanasius and Augus- 
tine—the Cappadocian three—Chrysostom and Jerome, Gre- 
gory, Leo, and John of Damascus, It was an era of theological 
activity in both Eastand West, such as contemporaneously has 
never again been seen in the church. It was a period when 
the West first began, instead of being the pupil, to shew her- 
self the equal and fellow-teacher of the East. It was the 
season when the East attained that pitch of greatness which 
has, alas, been followed by more than a millennium of deadness 
and decay. It speaks well for our time, that in all the Pro- 
testant Churches there is at least a commended and intelligent 
interest in that great theological past. Our illustrious fore- 
fathers of the Covenant and Confession times were at home in 
all patristic lore. The Westminster standards were the work 
of men who, if they were Calvinists out and out, were so after 
the intelligent and prolonged study of systems, new and old, that 
were not Calvinist. No High Churchman of our time, who de- 
spises a Confession of which he has not read a page, is better 

uainted with the Fathers than the men of Westminster were. 

r Schwane commences his volume with a contrast between 

the ante-Nicene and the Patristic periods. The former was, 
from its position, largely an era of Apologetics. The struggling 
church of the first three centuries had to encounter the hos- 
tility of the learned of every philosophic sect and name, as 
well as the imperious hatred of sovereigns, and the brutal hos- 
tility of mobs. From Justin and Quadratus downwards, there- 
fore, there was a continuous stream of apologetic writers, 
chiefly of the Eastern church, for the most part employing the 
Greek tongue. With the accession of Constantine to the 
Christian faith, and the consequent union of the parts of the 
empire under his sceptre, this apologetic necessity, in a great 
measure, ceased. The greater leisure of the now unpersecuted 
church was consequently turned in the direction of systematis- 
ing and arranging Christian doctrines, and defending the 
Catholic faith against the heretics who now sprung up within 
the bosom of the church herself. It was an era of great theo- 
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logical activity and energy ; and the gratitude of all succeeding 
ages is due to those able men who, under God, made out the 
great landmarks of orthodox faith for all time. The muster-roll 
of worthies opens with Athanasius. He obtained the finest of 
opportunities in early manhood for shewing his powers and ac- 
quirements in the first ceecumenic council. or forty years 
afterwards he was the chief figure on the ecclesiastic scene, 
the foremost contender in the theological arena. But the cul- 
ture of Athanasius was largely surpassed by that of the Cap- 
padocian three, Basil and the two Gregories, by that of 
Chrysostom, and by that of Jerome. Augustine exhibits the 
influence of Grecian culture, whether literary or philosophical, 
chiefly at secondhand. But he was master of all the Latin 
learning of his day. 

In the body of his work, Dr Schwane enters first upon 
natural theology, as exhibited in the writings of Athanasius 
and Cyril of Jerusalem. He next treats of the views of Euno- 
mius upon the comprehensibility of God, as combated by Basil 
and the Gregories. The incomprehensibility of God springs 
out of his simplicity of being. We have different names for 
his attributes, but all these are derived from created things 
and relations. These are either affections of our souls, or they 
are qualities of bodies cognisable by the senses. There is no 
real difference between the being and any one attribute of 
God, says Nazianzen. We do not comprehend the substance 
of created things, the works of God, but have acquaintance only 
with their appearances or energies. These works give us proof 
of the power and wisdom of God; but the divine perfections 
are in no adequate way represented thereby. If the world 
were a manifestation of God’s being, then Pantheism would be 
true. The Scripture also tells us (1 Cor. xiii, and 1 John iii.), 
that the immediate vision of God is reserved for a higher state 
of being. The Cappadocians agree in making the knowledge 
of God’s being, derived from the contemplation of his works, 
precede theological belief. 

Augustine occupies a larger s in this volume than any 
other writer of the Patristic period. “He forms the culmina- 
tion point of theological speculation in this era. In depth of 
thought, in extent of grasp, in clear and orderly statement and 
development of doctrine, in richness and manysidedness of 
labour, he has far surpassed all others. Not in this or in that, 
but in almost all questions of theology he stands above all 
others.”—(P. 50.) In his view of the manner in which we 
attain to the knowledge of God, he rises, step by step, from 
the humblest to the highest ranks of creation, with which the 
natural and moral world make us acquainted. These are 
developed by Schwane at great length in the next chapter of 
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his book. Besides the writings of the Bishop of Hippo, he has 
drawn upon the discussion of this Augustinian problem, by 
Kleutgen in his “ Ancient Philosophy,” and Laforet in his 
“ Catholic Dogmas.” The weakness of human powers of know- 
ing and expressing render it necessary to give separate accounts 
of the attributes of God. But these attributes must be con- 
sidered in the light of Divine unity and simplicity, if we would 
avoid degrading them to the level of creature imperfections. 
It is with the perfections of the Deity as with the light of the 
sun, which, in the diffusion of its rays, is reflected here in one, 
and there is no other exhibition of colours. In God there is, 
according to this father, nothing accidental ; he is not first a 
potentiality that by degrees developes itself into different 
modes of acting ; is the purest actuality. The Divine 
knowledge would be altogether imperfect, if it did not grasp 
things exactly as they are in themselves. He knows every- 
thing as it is in itself, and as it will develop itself; the neces- 
sary as the necessary, and the free as the free. For the 
knowledge of God, the past, the present, and the future, do not 
make the difference that they } 4 to our faculties, which, by 
the difference of objects, are diversified in operation to remem- 
bering, beholding, and foreseeing. God’s knowing is an un- 
changeable seeing, for which the past and the future, however 
remote, are as present as the matters ofthis instant. God em- 
braces in his ken all time, and with equal infallibility takes in 
the future as the present, let that future occur in reference to 
necessary events or the free actions of responsible beings. 

Next follows a brief exposition of the Divine attributes as 
viewed by John Damascene. 

The Trinity takes up more than half Dr Schwane’s volume ; 
and naturally so, as this was the chief era of theological specu- 
lation, of council decree, and of ecclesiastical dissension upon 
that central doctrine of our faith. The Western Church, token 
up into sections by differences of church government, and pre- 
senting national diversities of thought and feeling to a degree 
that would have surprised the contemporaries of the great early 
councils, has yet retained the impress, kept unchanged the 
stamp given os their aid. Athanasius has been, for fifteen 
centuries, enshrined in the veneration of Trinitarian alg 
The poet speaks the sentiment of all the churches when he 
sings of 

“The royal-hearted Athanase 
With Paul’s own mantle blest.” 
As Europeans, we are also justly proud of the services rendered 
to the Trinitarian cause by Hilary of Poitiers, though the repre- 
sentative of our continent cannot take rank exactly in such a 
VOL. XVI.—NO. LXII. 3H 
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foremost rank as Augustine, the representative of Africa, or 
Athanasius, who may be ‘received as the representative of 
‘Asia. ~— , ' _— 
In this, and in other parts'of his book, Dr Scliwane hardly 
gives so full a representation of the various contributors to the 
stream of theological speculation as we find either in Klee, in 
Neander, or in Baur. The aspect of his book is, so to speak, 
biographical rather than historical ; the individuals, one by 
one, emerge more fully than the community. This makes the 
work less useful to the student. ; 
In order to make his hypothesis of a created, but still super- 
human Logos plausible, Arius had adopted the Philonian and 
Gnostic idea, that the Most High God could stand in no im- 
mediate relation to the created material universe. But Athan- 
asius views this opinion as in reality no better than a pagan 
one, which contradicts all truly Christian views, and, as so con- 
tradictory to them, had been already animadverted upon by 
the anti-Gnostic writers of the pre-Nicene era. According to 
the Bible, man, as a creature, in common with all other exist- 
encies in the universe, has been brought into being by God’s 
immediate power, and likewise has been formed in the likeness 
of his maker. He has, besides, in paradise been elevated by 
special grace into a position of supernatural fellowship of life 
and love, of filial relationship towards God, in order to fit him 
for constant contemplation of him here on earth, and for in- 
separable union with him in heaven. This was lost by the 
fall, but, through the incarnation of the Son of ‘God, who has 
assumed the closest union with humanity, and become the new 
spiritual covenant Head of his people, this loss has been again re- 
me and supernatural fellowship with him once more restored. 
in loses its special significance if that separation from God, 
which is to be dreaded as thie most severe of punishments, is 
according to the natural order of things, and founded in the 
necessary incompatibility of the Deity with any immediate in- 
tercourse with the general creature world. The Arians, who 
take this view, now combated, should pay attention to those 
passages of the gospel which describe the Deity as caring for 
the providential maintenance of the lilies of the field, and the 
sparrows on the house tops, and ask themselves, if it were un- 
worthy of God to have brought these creatures into being. 
This Arian hypothesis professes to save the dignity of the 
Highest ; but it does the very opposite. It is really unworthy 
of him to stand in need of such a medium to accomplish the 
work of creation; it is worthy of Him to call every creature 
into being by the power of His will, as the Scripture, in such 
passages as Ps. cxiii. 11 and Romans ix: 19, teaches. The 
Arians thought that the Logos must have been created before 
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the rest of the creation, in order to be a suitable medium and 
instrument of God the Father in the making of the world. But 
this, says Athanasius, is impossible, for the creation forms one 
organic whole, in which one part conditions another, and there- 
fore no one part could be formed alone before other parts. And 
were it possible, then the has no end in Himself, but is 
generated in order to accomplish the making, of other creatures, 
and, existing only in order to them; stands not before and 
above, but far beneath them. ~ 

Again, in regard to the redemption of sinners, if the Lo 
be a mere creature, then we are not rescued from sin.. The 

ilt lying upon our race could only be taken away by one who 

imself was free from all mere creature obligations towards God. 
Besides, redemption includes not only freedom from guilt but 
renewal and sanctification of the soul, reunion with God. But, 
if Christ were a mere creature, he could not send the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit could not stand in A position of dependence 
upon a creature. A creature would himself stand in need of 
the Spirit, in order to be received into the number of the chil- 
dren of God. 

The Arians insisted upon the non-eternity of the Son.. But 
Scripture, expressly, in such passages as the Ist of John, 1st of 
Revelation, and Ist of Hebrews, ascribes eternity to the Logos, 
while, in such a as Genesis ii., Proverbs viii., and Daniel 
xiii, it-as expressly describes the creation of things generally in 
time. In the 2dand the 110th psalms, the eternal generation of 
the Word is explicitly set forth. This eternal generation follows 
from the true and full Godhead of both the Father and the 
Son. Athanasius directs attention to the Arian contradiction, 
in ascribing non-eternity to the Son, yet making him a mem- 
ber of the Trinity. If their views were true, then the Son 
might again become lowered in his position. If the Son were 
not eternal, yet. become Redeemer, then God would have 
virtually given his sanction to the system of heathen apotheoses, 
and led men into Polytheism. Again, their belief of the non- 
eternity of the Son involved them. in making him acquire 
virtue, like men, by struggle and difficulty. 

Dr Schwane next directs his readers’ attention to the differ- 
ence in theological terminology between the Latin and the 
Greek churches. The former, since the time of Tertullian, 
employed the terms essentia, substantia, to describe the divine 
unity ; the term persona, to describe the difference of persons, 
But the latter word cvs, corresponding in meaning to essentia, 
sometimes in the one way and sometimes in the other. _ Thence 
of the word vaesrasis, corresponding to substantia, was equally 
fluctuating fora time. — 

Athanasius shews that the unity of the Father and: the Son 
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is not one of mere will, but of essence. From this unity of 
essence are derived unity of will and unity of working. 

In reference to Scriptural passages bearing upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, one of the most frequently discussed is the 
verse in Prov. viii. “The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
his way, before his works of old The generality of the ante- 
Nicene fathers had applied this, and similar passages of Pro- 
verbs, to the Logos. Here the Septuagint read exrios, and the 
Arians took advantage of it for their views, though the similar 
word in Latin, creare, is alleged by Augustine, Jerome, and 
Hilary of Poitiers not necessarily to mean, make out of nothing. 
Athanasius explains this passage to mean, the Lord constituted 
me in the new character of a Saviour of sinners. Eusebius 
and Jerome afterwards pointed out that many Greek manus- 
scripts had exryoaro, not ext. In regard of the passage, John 
xiv. 18, “The Father is greater than I,” Athanasius, followed 
by a number, especially of the Greek fathers, explains this, 
not of the known nature of our Lord, but as uweZw is used, not 
xesizrwv, makes it bave reference merely to the relation of the 

ather to the Son in the divine being. 

“What Athanasius was for the east in the Arian contests, 
was at least in a great measure equalled by Hilary of Poitiers 
for the west, a man not only gifted, but judicious in his ex- 

sition and defence of the orthodox faith. He shared the 

ate of his great compeer in being driven from his see by 
heretical violence into distant lands, but, in the leadings of 
divine Providence, with the same results, of giving the more 
full and constant testimonies of orthodoxy in these remote 
parts” (P. 150-1). It was during his enforced residence as 
an exile in Phrygia that he composed his twelve books on 
the Trinity. In his own time he did not occupy so import- 
ant a position as with posterity; he developed and fixed 
to a large extent the Latin terminology on these contested 
points. 

The main distinction of Hilary, in the Trinitarian contro- 
versy, was his orderly arrangement and interpretation of the 
Scripture proof passages on the subject. In his fourth and 
fifth books he examines those Old Testament passages where 
the angel that appeared to God’s people is termed Jehovah. 
He elsewhere pays attention to those passages in the New 
Testament where the name God is given to the Son, where 
His relation to the Father is spoken of, where divine works 
are ascribed to Him. 

The Arians maintained that the Godhead consisted as truly 
in the unity of the person as in the unity of the essence, con- 
sequently the Son could not be God. To this Hilary answers 
that the plural form, used in the first chapter of Genesis, as. 
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well as the Theophanies, proved the existence of several persons 
in the Godhead. 

_The Father and the Son have their specific properties, in 
virtue of which they are different persons ; but these proper- 
ties betoken no difference of substance, but only a difference 
of origin, as the Father is unbegotten, and the Son has his 
origin in the Father. The relation of the persons to one 
another, which Gregory Nazianzen first called ségrywgnoc, and 
which the Latin theologians of later date called cirewminsessio 
personarum, is exhibited by Hilary, though he does not make 
use of the latter phrase. The Father consequently works in 
and through the Son, and the Son in and through the Father. 
In Colossians i. 15, the Son is termed “the image of the invisi- 
ble God,” on which Hilary remarks that the Son cannot be, 
according to the expression of the text, of any other nature 
than that of the Father. 

The generation of the Son, the Arians alleged, was, on or- 
thodox principles, either an emanation in the gnostic sense, or 
an extension of the divine substance ; and hence a creation out 
of nothing was the only view, reconcilable with due honour to 
the divine being. To this Hilary answers, in commenting on 
John xvi. 28, “I come forth from the Father,” “He is one 
from one. There is no portion, or defection, or diminution, or 
derivation, or extension, or suffering, but the birth of a livi 
from a living nature.” So, in Peter's confession, Matthew xvi. 
16, “The Son of the living God,” there is implied the Godhead 
of the Son, as in the parallel expression in John i. 18, “only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father,” and Rom. 
vill. 32, “His own Son.” Hilary explains, “the Father is 
greater than I,” sometimes by the personal relation in the God- 
head of the Son to the Father, at other times by the incarna- 
tion of the Son. He interprets the crucial passage, Mark xiii. 
32, “Of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, neither the 
Son, but the Father,” not, like Athanasius and other fathers, 
by reference to the known nature of our Lord, but as an 
instance of “ economy,” a concealment for the time of knowledge 
which he yet possessed. This explanation, however, it is mani- 
fest, labours under the objection of the expression, “knoweth 
not,” bearing one meaning in one part of the verse, and an 
opposite signification in another part. All resemblances in 
nature are very imperfect, and give us no adequate idea of the 
Trinity, our knowledge of which, properly aolina, comes only 
from revelation. 

Schwane passes next to the doctrine of the Trinity as found 
in the writings of Cyril of Jerusalem. Jerome had brought 

ainst this Father the accusation of having taught Arian 
wiews; and undoubtedly he, for the most part, avoids making 
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use of the specially orthodox term é#odvens. _ The special stand- 
point of Cyril is to maintain a middle path between Arianism 
and the Sabellianism ‘of such: men as Marcellus of Ancyra. 
The avoiding the above named term may have ~~ from 
wishing to gain the Arians over, or from supposing Sabellianism 
to be more widely embraced than it was. When he explains 
2 Thessalonians ii, “the falling es he says, “Men have 
already fallen away from the true faith; some preach the con- 
fasion’ of the Father and the Son-(irargay); others dare to 
assert that Christ was formed out of nothing ” (Catech. xv. 11). 
Cyril places both Son and Spirit on a footing of perfect equality 
with the Father, in respect of divine attributes and operations. 
With especial reference to thé Spirit, he ascribes to him 
omnipotence, omniscience, and the application of grace to the 
soul. 

After a section devoted to the variations of Arianism in the 

ogress of the fourth century, Dr Schwane takes up the exhi- 
Pition of the Trinity as found in the writings of the three Cap- 
padocians. Basil seeks to exhibit the equality of the persons 
in the Godhead by such illustrations as that of light coming 
from fire, without being of later origin than the fire. Again, 
generation in God cannot be thought of as a separation of the 
essence, or as doubling or changing of it. The Son, amid the 
inseparableness and inviolableness of the Father, shines forth 
as his perfect image. In the operations of God, on account of 
the relations between the persons, only one working of Father, 
Son, and Spirit is to be believed in. 

Gregory of Nyssa declares that the unity of working among 
the three persons of the Godhead remains in inscrutable mys- 
tery to us, accustomed as we are to find, in our experience in 
the world, difference of being where there is difference of 
persons. 

Gregory Nazianzen says, “The Son wants nothing to be the 
Father, yet he is not the Father; neither the Father to be 
the Son, yet he is not the Son. The Son is not Father, as 
there is only one Father, but he is what the Father is; the 
Spirit is not Son, as there is only one Son, but he is what the 
Son is ; the Three are One, so far as the Godhead is concerned ; 
the One is three, so far as their respective peculiarities are 
involved” (Orat. xxxi. 9). 

Dr Schwane adverts to a deficiency in all the Cappadocians, 
that they concern themselves too little with the consideration 
of the question, What constitutes personality in any particular 
individual ? 

“ Among the theologians of the Greek Church,” he remarks, 
“none has paid more close and keen attention to the working 
out a right view of the doctrine of the Trinity than Gregory 
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Nazianzen, who, from the orations.especially which he delivered. 
inst the Arians and Macedonians (27-31 in the Benedictine. 
ition) obtained xar’ sSoyny, the name of the th ian. The 
Christians,” says he, “understood the unity of amid the 
differences of the divine persons otherwise than the heathens, 
——the division of the universe among Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto.” Each of the divine persons is as much one.with the, 
others as with himself, on account of the identity of being and. 
of power.” He is indifferent whether men call the different, 
pernens vrosractis Or sgoowra, provided that they, understand 
y the latter expression not merely one being with three faces 
or three masks (zgocwra). “God appears,” says he, “in our 
system so much the more exalted, as he is no Jewish, narrow, 
weak, limited Godhead. He is not only the Creator of the 
outer universe, but he is.in his own. imminent existence a; 
fruitful principle, and in the generation of the Son, and _ the. 
propearian of the Spirit, shews forth. the most, perfect life in 
is own,essence” (Orat. xxv. 6). 

In his next section Dr Schwane goes on to examine particu- 
larly the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, which, little. specially, 
considered either in ante-Nicene times, or in the earliest stage 
of the Arian controversy, assumed, ere long, an attitude ‘of. 
great importance, through the heresy of Eunomius, who con- 
sidered the Spirit as formed. by the will of the Father, through 
the operation of the Son, “the first and highest. of the, works, 
of the Only Begotten, but, though unique in his kind, wantin 
all. Deity and creative power.” . Macedonius, the danweal 
patriarch of Constantinople, represented the Spirit as a helper, 
or servant of God, which could also be said of the angels. The 
names of Macedonians, or Marathonians (after Marathonius, 
Bishop of Nicomedia, or Pneunotomachi). Against the new; 
heresy, Athanasius contended by shewing that the word wvuya 
with the article, or with the affix o: dtd, x. dys, #. xbisrov, 
signified the third person in the Godhead, The insertion of 
His name in the formula of baptism was incompatible with, 
the idea of His being a creature. Divine attributes, such|as 
omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, and divine operations, 
such as sanctifying believers (Rom. i, 4; 1 Cor. vi. 11). . He, 
appeals, not only to the Scriptures, but to the testimony of the 
Father, as proving what the Catholic Church had always. held. 
The views of Athanasius were supported by Basil in his book 
on the Holy Spirit, and in his third book against Eunomius, 
and by Gregory Nazianzen in his 31st Oration. j 

The Macedonians laid great. stress upon the absence in Scrip- 
ture of any express adoration to the Holy Ghost. Gregory 
considers this of no moment. The Arians had employed vari- 
ous expressions, which were not found in Scripture, though 
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followed in necessary consequence from Scriptural doctrines, 
such as dyivnros, dragyos. Such a consequence is giving wor- 
ship to the Spirit, since he is represented in Scripture as divine. 
In God, besides the relation of generation, there is another, 
that of simply going forth (éx#égeoo,), which is in John xv. 26 
expressly ascribed to the Spirit. But wherein lies the precise 
difference between the generation of the Son and the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, that he professes himself quite unable 
to explain. The Council of Constantinople amplified the creed 
of Nice by declaring their belief in the Spirit as “to be wor- 
shipped and glorified equally with the Father and the Son.” 

r Schwane assigns to Augustine the chief place (p. 225) 
among the fathers of this era, not only in regard of the doc- 
trines of grace, but the whole field of theology, and particularly 
the dogma of the Trinity. His fifteen books on the Trinity 
contain whatever is most profound and exact upon this subject 
among the doctors of the Patristic period. This, however, is 
py to be ascribed to his writing more than half a century 

ter, and with the advantage of the full consideration of what 
had been achieved in this wide field of investigation before him. 
Schwane brings out the further progress made by Thomas 
Aquinas and others in development of Augustine’s views on 
this doctrine, and the bearing of the expressions on the subject 
of the Bishop of Hippo on the composition of the Athanasian 
creed, which he supposes to have originated in the fifth or sixth 
century in the North African Church. The reader should com- 
pare with Schwane’s section on Augustine, the important 
pie 8 h on him in Gieseler’s sixth volume, the “Dogmen 
Geschichte,” where it is shewn that Augustine first discarded 
all subordinationist views, and proved that the theophanies of 
the Old Testament were not, as previous writers had stated, 
appearances of the Son merely, but it was to be determined by 
the context, which of the divine persons was there meant. 
Augustine also first taught fully the numerical unity of the 
three divine persons. In the western church, by the writings 
of Hilary, Ambrose, and especially of Augustine, the proces- 
sion of the Spirit from both the Father and the Son was 
taught,* and this preparation made for the subsequent sepa- 
ration of east and west ; a separation, however, which some distin- 
guished western divines have regretted, not denying the double 
procession, but not thinking it a fit question for dividing 
Christendom upon. 

The theophanies of the Old Testament, says Augustine, are 
carefully to be distinguished from the incarnation of the Son 
of God. When the Holy Ghost appeared at our Lord’s bap- 


* Gieseler, K, G. VI. 822-4. 
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tism under the form of a dove, this was only for the moment 
an organ of divine manifestation, no permanent connection was 
involved therein. In Christ the human nature is for ever 
united to the divine in one person. The community of work- 
ing of the divine persons is seen in the incarnation. The 
Father sends the Son, and gives him for the life of the world ; 
the Spirit forms the body of the Lord in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary with her co-operation. (De Trin. II. 5, 9, v. 18.) 

ext in order comes the doctrine of the Trinity as held and 
expounded by John Damascene. He, however, though living 
three centuries after Augustine, has not profited by his lucu- 
brations upon this point, and follows merely in the steps of 
the sided Greek fathers, especially of Gregory Nazianzen, 
whom he views as his charter on these questions. Gieseler, in 
his section upon Damascene,* has pointed out the great in- 
equality in value of his chief work, according as the questions 
he touches on had been developed or not by previous Greek 
fathers. The doctrines of sin and grace, e.g., which Augustine 
and his school had so fully treated of, are very superficiall 
handled by Damascene, whose reading was entirely orien 
His work has its chief value, as the latest exhibition, even yet, 
of Greek dogmatic thought, and as, from its translation into 
Latin by John Burgundio, it was a good deal made use of by 
Peter Lombard and later scholastic theologians. 

The work of Dr Schwane, from the extent of its plan, and 
its numerous citations from both the Greek and Latin fathers, 
is very worthy of the attention of students of theology. We use 
the expression in the evident sense, for neither professor nor 
minister, if worthy of the name, ever ceases to a student. 
But its full use and main value will be only obtained by the 
intelligent and painstaking comparison of it with other his- 
tories of doctrine. We wish the learned author health and 
leisure for the completion of his extensive plan. 





* K. G. VI, 437, 438. 
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The Early Years of H. R. H: The Prince Consort, 1819-1841. 
Compiled’ under the Direction of Her ‘Majesty the Queen. : By 
Lieut.-General The Hon::C. Grey. Smith,-Elder, & Co. 


It was not until the untimely death of this.amiable Prince that the 
English people were generally aware of the exalted simplicity and 
beauty of his character. And.even then, they were necessarily in an 
outer court, knowing but little positively of its distinguishing features, 
and as it were according an admiration chiefly negative, in respect of 
those things, the doing or attempting of which he with*singular 
wisdom forbore. It is true the profound and unabating grief of his 
royal widow, told in most natural ‘and unmistakable language the 
strong compelling love which ‘his worthiness had inspired; but even 
this was mostly inferential, and the sorrow which was sacred from 
curiosity, being imperfectly apprehended by many, became, through 
its rare persistence, the subject of ignorant remark. Now, however, 
that Her Majesty has appealed to the sympathies of her whole people, 
and with a confidence equally unexpected and generous, has deigned 
to lift the yeil from the most hallowed scenes of her domestic life, in 
order to shew what and how much this noble Prince was to herself 
and to all,—now is all such misapprehension immediately and finally 
dispelled, and lost in admiring reverence. And truly one knows not 
which most to admire and esteem : the tender excellence of this wise 
and honourable man, or the winning ingenuousness and congenial 
affection with which his memoirs are dictated.. The volume is intrin- 
sically royal in the best of senses, and is indebted to no mere accident 
of rank for the stamp of true nobility which it bears. If ever there 
was holy ground in secular history, or in literature, it is here, and we 
feel ourselves in an atmosphere of’ purity and love, rarely to be found 
in the experience of life, and almost unique in the annals of a court. 

One distinguishing literary merit the present biography shares with 
those of Dr Arnold and Frederick Robertson, both of whom are made, 
as it were, to rehearse unconsciously the story of their own lives. 
The life of the Prince Consort, here so well commenced, is not indeed 
written, as lives are written, so much as it is transcribed, with a 
critical diffidence, from contemporary data, and unfolded from his own 
correspondence and that of his friends. It is artistically compiled, we 
had almost said, with ‘‘ the art that conceals art,” but it were truer to 
say, with that natural simplicity of truth, out of which all art pro- 
ceeds, And, althongh modestly unobtrusive, almost to the verge of 
impersonality, the Queen, through her editorial deputy, does not 
omit such references to her own position and sentiments, as may be 
necessary to illustrate various important incidents in the course of the 
narrative. With a delicate bravery, inspired by a consciousness of 
duty, in the fulfilment of the difficult task which her affection has pre- 
scribed, Her Majesty does not shrink from complying with the most 
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| eon demands, even when these touch, as they often do, her ten- 
derest memories. 

As usnal i in family memoirs, there is at first a difficulty in fixing and 
preserving the individuality of the various personages to whom the 
reader is introduced ; and the difficulty, in the present instance, is 
increased by the apparent similarity of the titular styles under which 
they are presented. An occasional back. reference, however, obviates 
this preliminary impediment, but, at the same time, we are of opinion 
that a genealogical table, or two, embracing only the Prince's contem- 
poraries, limited to the aetual dramatis. persone, so to speak, would be 
of material assistance to the generality. Most readers, nevertheless, 
will confine their attention to matters of more personal interest, and 
first-in order among these comes the sadly suggested episode identified . 
with the marital estrangement of the Prince Consort's mother. This 
accomplished lady, ‘‘ wanting in the essential qualifications of a mother,” 
as we are told by Herr Florschiitz, the Prince's devoted tator, although 
she died in 1881, when her two sons were of the respective ages of 
twelve and thirteen, appears to have been finally deprived of their 
society since the separation from her husband in 1824. There is 
something tragically touching in the letter which her step-mother, the 
Duchess-Dowager of Gotha wrote to the Duke, during her last ill- 
ness: ‘‘ The sad state of my poor Louise,” she writes, ‘‘ bows me to 
the earth. The thought that her children had quite forgotten her, 
distressed her very much. She wished to know if they ever spoke of 
her, - I answered her that they were far too good to forget her; that 
they did not know of her sufferings, as it would grieve the good chil- 
dren too much.”” Prince Albert, the younger of the two brothers, was 
her favourite child, ‘‘ her pride and her glory,” it is said, and bearing 
a strong resemblance to herself. It is therefore so far consolatory to 
read in a memorandum of the Queen’s, that ‘‘ the Prince never forgot 
her, and spoke with much tenderness and sorrow of his poor mother, 
and was deeply affected in reading, after his marriage, the accounts of 
her sad and painful iliness.” There is here, notwithstanding, an 
indication of rigidly severe discipline, in the early training of the 
Prince, perhaps partly indigenous in its peculiar intensity, which, even 
in so far as his brilliant career may be traceable thereto, we cannot, 
in default of larger information, altogether approve. His education, 
however, was generally conducted in that piously domestic gpirit, the 
natural fruits of which were so richly borne in the simple family life of 
his‘after years. Prince Ernest, now the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, was about fourteen months the senior of his brother Albert, 
but their studies were prosecuted simultaneously in constant com- 
panionship, throughout the twenty years which preceded the marriage 
of the latter. This event necessarily entailed an interruption of their 
fond and familiar intercourse, and, although the occasion was a happy 
one, the brothers parted in mutual sorrow, and with long lingering | 
regrets. At the respective ages of five and four, the princes had been 
placed under the tutorship of Herr Florschiitz of Coburg, an able and 
faithful man, who had the sole direction of their education until they 
left Bonn, fifteen years later, at the close of their academical. career. 
In a copious memorandum, somewhat burdened by insignificant 
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details, this gentleman furnishes his recollections of Prince Albert 
during that period; and one of the leading’ characteristics of this 
unpretending record, is the transparent confidence that subsisted 
between his pupil and himself. The same spirit of ingenuous con- 
fidence appears to have been the attracting and cementing influence 
in all the relations of friendship and love, sustained by the Prince in 
the various situations of his life. Amongst the earlier indications of 
this amiable disposition, we have several endearing letters to his 
father, written between his sixth and twentieth years, and witnessing 
alike to the warmth of their mutual a‘fection, and to the reciprocal 
candour of their intercourse, a happy communion which remained 
unbroken through life. But whether we seek for its tokens in the 
Prince’s correspondence, in the letters and sorrowing recollections of 
his friends, or in his own words and deeds here thus far recorded, the 
generously confiding trustfulness of his character, and the sympathetic 
love which it elicited in the interchange of kindred thought and senti- 
ment constitute the pervading charm of this memorial volume. 

The Prince’s education seems to have been most systematically 
regulated, although his prescribed lessons from his sixth to his twelfth 
year did not occupy more than an average of four hoursaday. Subse- 
quently, however, when studying at Brussels and Bonn, much of bis time 
was given to his own particular studies and occupations. The winter 
seasons were generally spent in Coburg or Gotha, and those cities 
afforded some experience of social life, suitably alternating with his 
studious hours. At Rosenau, a charming residence about four miles 
from Coburg, and the place of his birth, the summer months were 
usually passed, and while here, in his fourteenth year, the Prince 
drew up for himself a programme of studies, such as very few would 
voluntarily adopt. It was hardly needful to say that this programme 
included all his own, or self-imposed tasks, for surely no considerate 
preceptor would have apportioned nearly nine hours a-day of hard 
mental exertion to such a youthful charge, however willing or pre- 
cocious. We are further sensible of a conspicuous defect in his table 
of studies, a defect also indicated by the context, although it may only 
be an accidental omission at this portion of the narrative ; we refer to 
that physical training, a due amount of which we are wont to regard 
as generally essential to the equal and harmonious development of 
mind and body. It may be that in England an undue prominence is 
given to manly exercises, but without approving the dialect of ‘‘ mus- 
cular Christianity,” we may be permitted to remark, that two hours 
of horse exercise in each week, taken as a modicum of healthful bodily 
recreation, and it is all that is here allotted of any description, cannot 
be accepted as an adequate measure. We are not, however, without 
suggestions of a quiet and somewhat contemplative out-door life, as 
enjoyed by the Prince, in his fondness for fishing, for exploring wild 
and picturesque scenery, and in the scientific excursions made with 
his brother, for the purpose of collecting specimens for a museum of 
natural history. And thus in later years we find him engaged in field 
sports, chiefly for the exercise which they afforded; and evincing a 
preference for deer-stalking, on account of the interest attaching to 
the study of the habits of the animal, which it promoted, as well as 
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for the sake of viewing the wildness of the scenery incidental to this 
pursuit. The transition from sports to games being easy, it may here 
be noted that his favourite game was that of ‘‘ double chess,” a little 
fact not entirely destitute of significance. Some reference to such 
apparently trivial matters, we judge to be needful to a fit understand- 
ing of the special idiosyncrasies of the Prince’s character, and these, 
indeed, are not the most trifling details, so to speak, in the book. 
The many minute personal incidents, however, with comparatively 
unimportant comments, do not in aught}detract;from the value of this 
** faithful chronicle ;” and apart from the fact that it was originally 
prepared for private circulation, we must bear in mind that ‘‘ nothing 
is insignificant to a great love.” 

The confirmation of the two princes took place in 1835, when they 
were respectively in their seventeenth and sixteenth years, and the 
devout posture of the brothers in anticipation of this public profession 
of their faith, is significant of the quality of their religious training. 
It is said of Prince Albert, that ‘“‘ the profession he then made, he held 
fast through life. His was no lip-service. His faith was essentially 
of the heart, a real and living faith, giving a colour to his whole life. 
Deeply imbued with a conviction of the great truths of Christianity, 
his religion went far beyond mere forms, to which, indeed, he attached 
no special importance. It was not with him a thing to be taken up 
and ostentatiously displayed with almost pharisaical observance, on 
certain days, or at certain seasons, or on certain formal occasions. 
It was part of himself. It was engrafted in his very nature, and 
directed his every-day life. In his every action, the spirit, as dis- 
tinguished from the letter, the spirit and essence of Christianity was 
his constant and unerring guide.” It is evident, however, that he 
complied with the usual forms of the church, and we may here per- 
tinently introduce a memorandum by Her Majesty, having reference 
to the manner in which, during his married life, he religiously pre- 
pared himself for occasions of holy communion. ‘‘ The Prince,” the 
Queen says, ‘‘ had a very strong feeling about the solemnity of this 
act, and did not like to appear in company either the evening before, 
or on the day on which he took it [the sacrament}, and he and the 
Queen almost always dined alone on these occasions.” During those 
hours of seclusion, the Prince appears to have occupied himself in 
reading aloud from German devotional works, and in the performance 
of classical compositions in sacred music. 

Before proceeding to Bonn, where the brothers passed two academi- 
cal sessions, they spent a winter in Brussels, under the care of their 
tutor, and the letters written by Prince Albert, about this time, are 
indicative of his mental growth. We find him engaged upon an 
‘* Essay on the Mode of Thought of the Germans,” which seems to 
have latterly developed’into a ‘‘ History of German Literature.” We 
may gather something of his competence for this task from the follow- 
ing passage in his correspondence with Dr Seebode of the Coburg 
Gymnasium ; it is written from Brussels in 1886 :—‘ Here where 
one is only surrounded by foreign literature, one learns to appreciate 
our own at its real value. But it is painful to see the mean idea 
which the French and Belgians, and even the English, have of our 
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German literature. It consoles one, hewever, to find that this under- 
valuing proceeds from an utter incapacity to understand.our German 
works. To give you a slight idea of this incapacity, I add to this 
letter a French translation of Goethe’s Faust, which; in the most 
literal sense of the word, makes one’s hair stand on end. Certainly, 

from such productions, foreigners cannot understand the wwe aa H 
genius of our literature, and they explain why so much in it appears 
to them weak and ridiculous.” That these sentences repeat a frequent 
and well-founded charge; does not affect the originality of this juvenile 
criticism, which betrays the impatient conviction of a sensitive mind. 
Henceforward, however, we hear no more of the Essay, which, doubt- 
less, had served its purpose, as such exercises do, in stimulating a 
‘habit of thought, and facilitating its methodical evolution. But we 
may reasonably infer that its author was, by this time, in a sufficiently 
receptive mood to benefit by the intellectual guidance of such emi- 
nent men as Fichte, A. W. von Schlegel, and Perthes, three prominent 





names in the list of his instructors at the University of Bonn, whither _ 


he shortly went. One of his fellow-students, Prince William of 
Léwenstein, contributes his recolleceions of this interesting period in 
the Prince’s life. It seems he had a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
and a great turn for drawing caricatures—certainly no very extraordinary 
qualities, but pleasant to meet with in a character otherwise so 
earnestly disposed. One would like to have seen his caricature of 
Fichte, an effort which must have tasked his powers more than one 
of Schlegel would have done. It is more to the purpose, however, to 
be told that the Prince ‘‘ excelled in the use of intellectual weapons, 
in the art of convincing, and in strictly logical argument, no less than 
in all kinds of bodily exercise ;’’ that ‘‘ he entered with the greatest 
eagerness into every study in which he engaged, whether belonging to 
science or art; sparing no exertion either of mind or body, but on 
the contrary, rather seeking difficulties in order to overcome them ;’ 

and that the result was ‘‘ such an harmonious development of his 
powers and faculties, as is very seldom arrived at.” Conventionally 
speaking, the best part of his education was received here ; but one 
of the most impressive souvenirs of this time, is the letter. which 
Prince Albert wrote from Bonn, in 1887, to his cousin Queen Vie- 
toria, on her accession to the English throne. This letter—the first 
he ever wrote in English—is characterised by an amount of delicate 
affection, earnest thoughtfulness, and solemnity of counsel, almost 
startling as coming from one so youthful. They had met for the first 
time during the previous year at Kensington, while the Prince was on 
a visit to England with his father and brother ; but previously to this 
meeting, the question of their ultimate marriage had been favourably 
discussed in the family connection. This idea was warmly encouraged 
by their uncle Leopold, the late King of the Belgians, “ from whom 
indeed,” we are informed, ‘‘ the Queen first heard of it,” whilst the 
Prince had heard it spoken of almost from his infancy. Before Her 
Majesty’s accession, it was widely reported that such a marriage was 
in contemplation, but “‘ most prematurely,” we are told, as nothing 
was then settled.” . There seems, however, to have been then a tacit 
understanding on the point; although the actual betrothal did not 
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occur until 1889, for meanwhile the King of the Belgians was devising 
means for diverting public attention from the subject. The fact'of 
the matter, it seems to us, was simply this, that the extreme youth 
of the Prince did not render the marriage immediately desirable ; and 
thus, in the spring of 1838, we find King Leopold informing his 
nephew that ‘‘ the Queen had in no way altered her mind, but did not 
wish to marry for some time yet.’ ‘She thought herself,” the 
Queen says, ‘‘ still too young, and also wished the Prince to be older 
when he made his first appearance in England. In after years,” 
however, the memorandum continues, “ she often regretted this de- 
cision on her part, and constantly deplored the consequent delay of 
her marriage. Had she been engaged to the Prince a year sooner 
than she was, and had she married him at least six months earlier, 
she would have escaped many trials and troubles of different kinds.” 
And in another place it is added, “‘ Nor can the Queen now think, 
without indignation against herself, for her wish to keep the Prinee 
waiting for probably three or four years, at the risk of ruining all his 
prospects for life, until she might feel inclined to marry! The only 
excuse the Queen can make for herself is in the fact, that the sudden 
change from the secluded life at Kensington to the independence of 
her position as Queen Regnant, at the age of eighteen, pat all ideas of 
marriage out of her mind, which she now most bitterly repents. A 
worse school for a young girl,” Her Majesty confesses, ‘‘ or one more 
detrimental to all natural feelings and affections, cannot well be ima- 
gined, than the position of a Queen at eighteen, without experience, 
and without a husband to guide and support her. This the Queen 
can state from painful experience, and she thanks God that none of 
her dear daughters are exposed to such danger.” 

The portion of the volume which treats of the betrothal and mar- 
riage will unquestionably be regarded as the most interesting and 
impressive, whilst the delicate pathos of the recital sheds a beautiful 
light upon the character of our beloved Queen. One cannot withhold 
a gratified admiration in remarking the profound nobility of senti- 
ment, the religious intensity of feeling, and the high moral exaltation, 
in respect of this great event in their lives, which distinguish the 
attitude alike of the Queen and the Prince. The earnest sincerity and 
fidelity of their mutual affection seems to have been sublimed, so to 
speak, by a weighty sense of the high and responsible position, which, 
in the providence of God, they were destined to oceupy. This is, in 
fact, an elevation of sentiment, which, we fear, is not so readily intel- 
ligible to many of our fellow-subjects as, for their own sakes, it ought 
to be. The dullest among us, however, must, perforce, yield to the 
conviction that the cultivation of the ennobling virtues—which, with 
our complacent vanity, we style commonplace—is, to say the least, 
not incompatible with the highest social position. But this is not a 
case to be put negatively, seeing that it affords an illustration, unfor- 
tunately rare, of a positive significance. Much of the real character 
of this happy union, we had already guessed, but it is exceedingly plea- 
sant to have our inference circumstantiated in the unequivocal state- 
ments of the parties chiefly concerned. 

It was arranged that Prince Albert, with his brother Ernest, should 
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visit Her Majesty at Windsor in the month of October 1889, and, five 
days after their arrival, the betrothal, so much expected, took place. 
Having apprised Lord Melbourne, the then Premier, of her intention 
in this matter, and receiving from him the most cordial expressions of 
satisfaction, the Queen sent an intimation to Prince Albert that she 
wished to speak to him the next day. The Prince accordingly, we 
are told, ‘‘ obeyed the Queen’s summons to her room, where he found 
her alone. After a few minutes’ conversation on other subjects,” the 
account proceeds, “‘ the Queen told him why she had sent for him; 
and we can well understand any little hesitation and delicacy she may 
have felt in doing so ; for the Queen’s position, making it imperative 
that any proposal of marriage should come first from her, must neces- 
sarily appear a painful one to those, who, deriving their ideas on this 
subject from the practice of private life, are wont to look upon it as 
the privilege and happiness of a woman to have her hand sought in 
marriage, instead of having to offer it herself.” As to how the Prince 
received her offer, the Queen herself says that he accepted it “‘ without 
any hesitation, and with the warmest demonstration of tenderness and 
affection ;” and, after a natural expression of her feeling of happi- 
ness, Her Majesty adds, ‘‘ it is well eaid, in the fervour and sincerity 
of her heart, and with the straightforward simplicity that marks all the 
entries in her Journal : ‘ How I will strive to make him feel as little 
as possible the great sacrifice he has made! I told him it was a great 
sacrifice on his part, but he would not allow it. I then told him to 
fetch Ernest, which he did, who congratulated us both, and seemed 
very happy. He told me how perfect his brother was.’ ” 

On the following day, the Queen announced what had occurred to 
her uncle, the King of the Belgians, and we regret we have not space 
for his Majesty’s reply, which affords a fine example of that far-sighted 
sagacity, the special characteristic of the writer, and further betrays 
the possession of a most affectionate heart. And this was indeed its 
desire, that had been granted ; ‘‘I had,” he writes, ‘‘ when I learnt 
your decision, almost the feeling of old Simeon, ‘ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.’”’ Prince Albert also penned two letters to 
Baron Stockmar, an old and valued friend of the family, in the first 
of which, in the manifest exuberance of his heart, he could only tell 
how happy he was; but the second exhibits the lofty aims and moral 
purpose of his life, no less than it discovers the serene and meditative 
mood in which he invariably discharged its most critical duties. In 
our hasty summary we cannot embrace so many important passages as 
we should like, but we may not omit to note the graceful and consi- 
derate language in which the Prince refers to the approaching separa- 
tion from his German home, when writing to his grandmother, the 
Duchess-Dowager of Gotha—a lady, with whose loving care that home 
was identified. 

The marriage preliminaries are here very copiously detailed, and, in 
respect of outward circumstance, most unpleasantly instructive is their 
enumeration. These chapters give one an insight into the pitiful 
party-spirit of the statesmen and politicians, who had the control of 
subsidiary incidents ; while they reflect an unfavourable light upon the 
conduct of not a few courtly personages, whose jealous manceuvrings 
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we confess we do not understand. Even at these initial stages of his 
English career, the Prince found his position environed by innumer- 
able petty troubles, which it required all his innate serenity and catho- 
lic philosophy to surmount. And it is painful to think that the Queen 
herself was not exempted from these factious annoyances and affronts. 
The vote of annuity to the Prince, the question of his title and pre- 
cedence, and the imputation upon his Protestantism, were each 
angrily, if not also spitefully, debated in a thorough partisan temper. 
Such miserable ebullitions of political passion should make us pause 
before we again accuse our transatlantic friends of “bidding for the 
Irish vote.’”’ The position of the Prince was virtually asserted and 
made good in the fact of his marriage, and the withholding of a simple 
acknowledgment was both an act of folly and an outrage. In all the 
circumstances, we are not surprised to learn, by Her Majesty’s con- 
fession, that she herself was a partisan at that time ; while it is a very 
high testimony to the passive prudence of her Consort that he was 
superior to such influence, and further that he prevailed upon the 
Queen to adopt his calm and impartial attitude towards all parties in 
the State. He acted wisely in contrast to the character in Goldsmith's 
couplet :— 


** Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind,” 


But nevertheless he cxercised an important and beneficent influence 
upon the counsels of royalty, and vindicated his integral title as the 
Queen’s natural adviser. Thus it is, when we know how much she 
relied upon his judgment and guidance, no less than she confidently 
reposed in his love, that our sympathies rise and follow those pathetic 
regrets of true womanly devotion, which gently break the course of 
this narrative. And does not our Queen also plead with us fora 
lenient forbearance, in those words expressive of the loss she had sus- 
tained, when suddenly bereaved of that support, that ‘it would now 
be the beginning of a new reign”? 

For an account of the marriage ceremony, the reader is referred, 
with singular good taste, to the report in the Times of that day,—the 
10th of February 1840,—which is said to be generally correct, ‘‘ the 
only difference being,” as here gracefully put, ‘that the Queen came 
back [from the chapel] with the chosen companion of her life—her 
husband—by her side ; that it was her husband who handed her from 
the carriage at the palace door; and that she walked up the 
staircase, in the presence of her court, leaning on her husband’s arm!” 
The consequent court festivities and state ceremonies we may only 
advert to as eliciting a natural expression of impatience, that sove- 
reigns, on such occasions, do not enjoy the happy domestic privacy 
of their subjects. It is pleasing to find the popular notion of the 
**Queen’s weather’ recognised by her whose royal progresses gave 
rise to the proverb, and to learn that the “ glorious sun” did not dis- 
dain ‘to play the alchemist” on this eventful occasion. A deeper 
chord, however, is delicately touched in the closing words of this 
record :—‘‘ Heartfelt were the prayers offered up for the happiness of 
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the Queen and Prince, and we can estimate but too well how com- 
pletely these prayers were granted, writing as we do when all that 
happingss has passed away.” 

The concluding chapter of this first volume, which breaks off at the 
christening of the Princess Royal, on “the first anniversary of the 
Queen’s happy marriage,” describes the incidents of that interval. 
Prominent among these is the settlement of the rank and precedence 
of the Prince Consort,—which, in the first instance, was disingenuously 
evaded by the Tories, apparently because a Whig ministry had to 
introduce the measure, thus leaving the Queen with no alternative 
short of the exercise of her own prerogative. Within five months of 
the marriage, however, the golden opinions which the Prince Consort 
had already won on all sides ensured substantial unanimity in the 
passing of the Regency Bill. This Bill provided for-the possible case 
of the Queen’s dying, and leaving an heir to the throne, in which 
double event it was agreed by the leaders of both parties that the Prince 
alone could properly assume the office of Regent. The only dissentient 
voice was that of the Duke of Sussex, who was jealous of what he con- 
ceived to be his family rights, and recorded his opposition to the Bill 
in a speech before the House of Lords. But this official recognition, 
valuable in itself and in its significance, does not otherwise than 
inferentially illustrate the exemplary conduct of the Prince Consort, 
which even thus early placed him beyond reproach, notwithstanding 
inducements to follow a contrary course. The personal and family 
details here given, however, constituting as they do so wisely innocent 
a life, cannot, on account of their very simplicity, be isolated from 
their connection. They are so many links in a golden chain ; and we 
must referour readers to the book itself, which will be read by all 
who take a living interest in those things that are true and honest and 
just, pure and lovely and of good report. There is here assuredly 
both the virtue and the well-merited praise, which the apostle enjoins 
us to think on. With one other paragraph, having reference to the 
character of this noble ‘father of our kings to be,” a paragraph in 
which a royal hand is clearly discernible behind the slight editorial 
gloss, we shall conclude this notice :— 

‘There were some undoubtedly, who would gladly have seen his 
conduct the reverse of this, with whom he would have been more 
popular had he shared habitually and indiscriminately in the gaieties 
of the fashionable world,—had he been a regular attendant at the race- 
course ;—had he, in short, imitated the free lives, and even, it must 
be said, the vices of former generations of the royal family. But the 
country generally knew how to admire the beauty of domestic life, 
beyond reproach, or the possibility of reproach, of which the Queen 
and he set so noble an example. It is this which has been the glory 
and the strength of the throne in our day, and which has won for the 
English Court the love and veneration of the British people, and the 
respect of the world. Above all, he has set an example for his chil- 
dren, from which they may be sure they can never deviate without 
falling in public estimation, and running the risk of undoing the work 
which he has been so instrumental in accomplishing.” 
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Memoirs of William Hazlitt. By his Grandson, W. Carew Hazurrr, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Richard Bentley. 


If there was nothing really better than this to say of William 
Hazlitt, and we do not believe there was, it had better, in our judg- 
ment, been left unsaid. General readers, we opine, were adequately 
familiar with Hazlitt through his own writings and the references of 
his contemporaries. His life was hardly worth writing, neither is it 
here well written, and we have certainly found it not worth reading. 
The literary gossip, which is the chief merit of these memoirs, has 
almost all appeared elsewhere, and the reproduction of so many 
lengthy passages from the published Essays, in the form of autobio- 
graphical chapters, has a terrible book-making look. Hazlitt has 
had his day; while Coleridge, Lamb, and De Quincey enjoyed 
but a liferent of their fame, not without ‘‘ an handsome anticipation 
of posthumous memory,” he lived upon the principal of his ambition, 
and pitied their frugal popularities. He could have wished that little 
Mr De Quincey “‘ had not been so little, and would not always have 
forgotten his greatcoat,” for this playful remark of Southey’s is in the 
spirit of Hazlitt’s most serious criticisms; just as fine hot-press 
printing seemed to him the characteristic of Campbell's poetry. Charles 
Lamb was to him apparently a mild amiable gentleman of some 
humour, and having a decided literary turn, but as an author too 
egregious to be ranked with the reigning wits of the day, and requiring 
‘almost a Kantean category to himself.” He had too much “ good- 
fellowship,” and catholic sympathy for his narrow precisian tastes. 
Coleridge, again, notwithstanding the recognition of an early influence, 
which is the most refreshing feature in these volumes, he affected to 
despise, because he had not the keen critical acumen which he 
plumed himself upon. It was easy enough for Hazlitt to be metho- 
dical, analytical, and exhaustive with the superficial aspects of things, 
which to his seeming were the things themselves. The ‘“ more 
things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in his philosophy” 
came in tumultuous throng to absorb and often to bewilder the con- 
templations of Coleridge ; and could they have come even as shadows 
within the range of the other’s observation, he would have found his 
method and his analysis much at fault, and would probably have 
relinquished criticism of the exhaustive sort. The world, however, 
might have been a loser had the liv@ly lecturer been more profound, 
for it might not then have been possible for him to have acquitted 
himself so nimbly in the light liter.ry style, and the greater authors 
of his day might thus also have wanted their best foil. We are per- 
haps tempted to underrate the actual work achieved in his own way 
by this clever essayist, but the blame, if any, is not ours; the invi- 
dious and most damaging comparisons were first instituted by himself, 
and have since been injudiciously urged by his friends,—notably by~ 
Sir Thomas Talfourd and Barry Cornwall, and now again by his bio- 
grapher. The injustice into which we may thus be seduced, arises 
from the error of confusing his undoubted possession of no ordinary 
talents with the assumption of a genius which he had not. Metaphy- 
sician, political economist, or philosophical critic, he was not in any 
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marked degree, any more than he was an artist because he had begun 
life with the brush and pallet; albeit, in consequence of this early 
study, he retained throughout life a painter’s eye for colour, outline, 
and effect ; and his Criticisms on Art, now nearly forgotten, and barely 
alluded to by his grandson, are about the best things he ever wrote. 
Indeed, most that is good in his many essays and criticisms, might 
be referrible to this artistic bias. 

The Hazlitts were originally a ‘true blue” Ulster family, who 
migrated to the south of Ireland, whence the father of the future 
litterateur was sent to Glasgow University to be trained for the Pres- 
byterian Church, but he never entered her orders, and became a 
Unitarian preacher. This was an occasion of grief to his parents, 
just as in course of time his own son’s defection from the Unitarian 
ranks, ‘‘ apparently nowhither,” was a source of sorrow to him. Not 
to enter upon unimportant family details, we have glimpses of the 
subject of this memoir, who was born at Maidstone in 1778, as a 
very precocious boy; writing, at the age of thirteen, a letter in 
defence of Dr Priestley, to the Shrewsbury Chronicle ; studying two 
years later at the Unitarian College, Hackney ; dazzled by the con- 
versation of Coleridge, who had come to preach in his father’s pulpit, 
and shortly thereafter abandoning his theoldgical studies. Now he is 
being initiated in the art of painting by his elder brother John, a por- 
trait painter of some note, and anon he is off to Paris to copy the old 
masters in the Louvre. Next we find him in London, essaying a news- 
paper and magazine life, reporting parliamentary debates, writing and 
editing a volume or two, and falling in love with two young ladies. 
One of these, Miss Sarah Stoddart of Salisbury, whom he seems to 
have met at the house of Charles Lamb, shortly became Mrs Haz- 
litt. Mary Lamb’s correspondence with her in reference to her many 
other projected matches, and in anticipation of this determining one, 
is very entertaining. The marriage was unhappy: during its sub- 
sistence, the ill-assorted couple appear to have led a Bohemian life, 
between ‘‘ apartments” here and there in London, and Mrs Hazlitt’s 
cottage at Winterslow, a village near Salisbury, in the neighbourhood 
of which was that old-fashioned hostelry, styled Winterslow Hut, 
whither the whilom husband retired in his misanthropic latter years, 
to write his last essays, autobiographical and atrabilious. Their only 
surviving issue was a son, who is now favourably known as a transla- 
tor and editor—William Hazlitt, of the Middle Temple, the father of 
the present biographer. Meanwhile the grandfather is publishing a 
Reply to Malthus, “ by a person of eminence;”’ lecturing at the Russell 
Institution on the English philosophers ; contributing to the Morning 
Chronicle and the Examiner ; quarrelling with Leigh Hunt ; being 
elevated by Jeffrey to the dignity of an Edinburgh Reviewer ; writing 
the Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays ; lecturing again upon English 
literature, dramatic, poetical, and comic; and collecting his numerous 
essays into books of Table Talk. In the midst of all this literary toil, 
we come upon a crisis in his domestic life, the pitiful details of which 
we distinctly blame Mr Carew Hazlitt for exhibiting in such a large 
character; if indeed we do not charge him with exhibiting his own 
moral insensibility, in the greediness which he brings to the dissection 
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of his unwholesome subject. The facts might have been briefly, yet 
fully indicated, and their painful nature would have sufficiently absolved 
the grandson from the necessity of any comment, filiul or unfilial. The 
Liber Amoris, or the New Pygmalion, published by Hazlitt, in 1828, 
records the author's conversations with the object of his ‘ Platonic 
love,” an affection, however, more emotional than intellectual in his 
case, and wildly articulates his bitter grief at the disappointment which 
overtook his frantic endeavours after a matrimonial consummation. 
He was not the least ashamed of his sentimental depravity; indeed, he 
reckoned himself exceedingly ill-used by the world, against which he 
vehemently declaimed, venting his spites and his sorrows in blended 
railing and wailing. His grandson acts as chorus in this whimpering 
tragedy, with da capo reduplication, coolly and shamelessly avowing 
the belief, that ‘‘ Mr Hazlitt was physically incapable of fixing his 
affection upon a single object, no matter what it might be, so that it 
was but one.” It is very edifying to hear that ‘he comprehended 
the worth of constancy, fidelity, chastity, and all other virtues, as well 
as most men, and could have written upon them better than most ; 
but [that] a sinister influence or agency was almost perpetually pre- 
sent, thwarting and clouding a superb understanding—that singular 
voluptuousness of temperament which we find at the root of much that 
he offended against heaven and earth in, as well as of many of the 
fine things we owe to his pen.” It was in the year 1822 that he went 
to Edinburgh about his extraordinary divorce, which was obtained 
ander the Scots law. His wife, according to agreement, followed hiur 
thither, sailing from London in one of the Leith smacks, and she 
returned in another nearly three months afterwards. From the 
«* Journal” she kept of her trip to Scotland, we gather that her hus- 
band accused her of ‘ despising his abilities’ —poor man !—and that 
she viewed the whole affair as a mere matter of business, being chiefly 
concerned about money. She was either not over-sensitive, or as 
much wanting in personal dignity as her moody spouse ; and we con- 
fess to the suspicion that the judicial separation was procured by 
collusion,—the ‘ oath of calumny” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is a sad picture, only relieved by the solicitude of both parents for 
their only son, and their grandson seems to consider it all excellent fun. 
However unwilling to dwell upon such a subject, we can hardly touch 
upon it more lightly, as it oceupies a prominent place in these memoirs 
of a distinguished author of the last generation. 

Having made a poor mouth to [Lord] Jeffrey—‘‘ to whom I did a 
little unfold,” as Hazlitt wrote from Edinburgh to his friend Mr Pat- 
more,—*‘ he came down with £100, to give him time to recover,” but 
as we find him subsequently writing six articles for ‘the blue and 
yellow,” this was probably a payment in advance. On the strength 
of this, we infer, Pygmalion the younger returned to London, where 
he found his statue to have been, in the interim, endowed with cor- 
poreal qualities, and about to dispose of herself otherwise in marriage. 
All this while he was still busy for the press; and the next glimpse 
we get of him, in 1824, he has been married to a widow lady, Mrs 
Bridgewater, with whom he does the grand tour, as it was called, of 
the Continent ; there he is joined by his son, and thence he returns 
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without his second wife, from whom he likewise parts finally, although 
not formally. The account of his journey, which occupies nearly a 
third part of the second.volume, is excessively tiresome. The princi- 
pal works on which we find him engaged during the next five years 
which summed up his career—for he died in 1830—are, the Spirit of 
the Age, a serious of contemporary portraits, which are dashed off 
with wonderful sketching power ; Conversations with Northcote, a man 
as ill-conditioned as himself at that time, and so possibly a fitter sub- 
ject for his pen; and the Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, for whom, as 
might have been expected from him, he entertained a sentiment of 
hero-worship. Hazlitt’s political sentiments we might have previously 
adverted to; suffice it now to say that they were, to our seeming, 
chiefly revolutionary, for the sake of revolution, and thus he admired 
Napoleon mainly for his ‘‘ playing tennis-ball with thrones,” and 
doing a grand work of destruction. The morale of hero and historian 
was about par, and we may take the one at the other’s worth, although 
the latter was of course a man of smaller calibre. Had he even sur- 
passed him, however, in genius and ability, unless he had been endued 
with as much ethical feeling as he had of esthetical perception, his 
best writings would simply have been more conspicuous for the absence 
of everything morally good; for his second-hand references to such 
high standards of virtue, ‘‘ upon which he could write better than most 
men,” as we have been told, have an insincere touch, and a false ring 
about them. This, in a word, is his most pronounced deficiency, 
although it may not be so very observable, until one has read a few 
hundred pages of his flowing essays. There is then a conviction 
obtruded that we are on hollow ground, that we have been absorbed 
in his bad egotism, that there is no firm backbone in the elegant 
literary structure; for we are convinced that there is no vital power in 
the most brilliant work of art, or in anything else, in which the moral 
purpose is totally or even partially wanting. 

We have only to remark, in conclusion, that Mr Carew Hazlitt 
appears to be an editor who sets himself to build up his own reputa- 
tion for accuracy and critical taste, by contemning these qualities in 
others. He has evinced the same petty detracting spirit in his edition 
of the Early Popular Poetry of England, lately published, from which 
’ we take leave to borrow an expression—one of many the like—which 
suitably characterises his present performance, for it is in truth ‘ one 
of the most wretchedly edited books in the language.” 


The Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
Edinburgh. Collected by James Brown, Keeper of the Grounds. 
J. Moodie Miller. 


Mr David Laing, the eminent Scottish antiquary, is understood to 
have written the copious introduction to this work, which is not with- 
out a minor historical value, and with such an imprimatur it needs 
no commendation from us. Monteith’s ‘‘ Theater of Mortality,” pub- 
lished in 1704, was the first collection of ‘ the illustrious inscriptions 
extant” in that venerable burying-ground, and we are here assured 
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that work ‘‘ has proved the means of preserving numerous interesting 
inscriptions, which either no longer exist, or which from exposure to 
the weather would otherwise, without such aid, have become alto- 
gether illegible.” This must therefore be the apology for the present 
publication exhibiting such epitaphs as are extant a century and a 
half later ; and, although the greater proportion, more especially those 


- of recent date, are as commonplace as parish registers, yet as the 


churchyard has long been closed, except to families possessing the 
right of burial there, and as some of these are conspicuous names in 
the annals of their city and country, it happens that the list of late 
interments is not so barren of interest. 

We need not remind our readers of the notable place which Grey- 
friars holds in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. It was here that 
the National Confession and Covenant was signed on the 28th of 
February 1638, and it is here, if the words graven on the Martyrs’ 
monument be reliable, that about 1800 victims of the Restoration 
tender mercies are interred. Here also, for nearly six months in 
1679, were detained in harsh custody, the 1200 covenanters who 
were taken prisoners at Bothwell Bridge. Among the illustrious per- 
sonages of whom this ground holds all that was perishable, we find 
the Regent Morton, George Buchanan, Alexander Henderson, and the 
Marquis of Argyll, reposing side by side with the notorious “‘ King’s 
Advocate,” Sir George Mackenzie. In more peaceful days, the 
remains of Robertson the historian, Ruddiman the grammarian, with 
those of Creech the bookseller, and Smellie the printer, were here 
deposited ; and more recently, the author of ‘‘ The Man of Feeling,” 
the three Tytlers, and Dr M‘Crie, found here their “‘ carnal sepul- 
ture.” There are no monuments to mark the graves of William Ged, 
the inventor of stereotyping, and of John Kay, the celebrated carica- 
turist, but these worthies were also buried in the “ Auld Grey- 
friars.” 

For the satisfaction of our episcopalian brethren, Mr Laing might 
have told us whether the ground was ever consecrated. We fancy 
there must have been some hurly-burly about this matter at the time 
of the death-struggle with ‘‘ black prelacy.” He has given us, how- 
ever, SO many queer items, that we are more than content. It is 
strange to think that the “ pulpit duire” required to have “ ane lok 
with two keyis,” and to learn that there was “‘ debursed upon making 
of the Pyller of Repentance,” in the year 1625, the sum of £48, 18s. 
4d., which we presume to have been Scots money. The steeple of Grey- 
friars’ Church, it seems, was accidentally blown up [or down] with gun- 
powder in 1718, the magistrates having authorised its use ag a maga- 
zine, and it has never been restored. But we must refer the curious 
in like matters to the book itself, which is very carefully compiled, and 
does great credit to the ‘‘ keeper of the grounds.” We can imagine 
the worthy sexton to have many other traditions about the old place 
besides that of the juvenile delinquent who took up his abode in Sir 
George Mackenzie’s mausoleum about ninety years ago; ‘a place,” 
we are informed, ‘‘ of peculiar horror, as it was supposed to be haunted 
by the spirit of the bloody persecutor.” The youth, who had been 
sentenced to death for burglary, made his escape from jail, and, hav- 
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ing been brought up in Heriot’s Hospital, in the immediate vicinity of 
Greyfriars’ churchyard, he was already familiar with the dismal 
retreat which he chose. Many of the ‘‘ Herioters’’ had been his class- 
fellows, and some of these he contrived to inform of his situation, and 
it would appear that they secretly supported him for about six weeks, 
after which, we are pleased to hear, he escaped abroad. Mayhap, as 
an innocent urchin, he had often hastily decamped in gleeful trepida- 
tion, after having screwed up his courage to cry in at the keyhole of 
the gloomy vault, the popular invocation :— 
“ Bluidy Mackinyie, come oot if ye daur, 
Lift the sneck, and draw the bar.” 


Tennysoniana: Notes, Bibliographical and Critical, on Early Poems by 
Alfred and C. Tennyson; Opinions of Contemporary Writers; In 
Memoriam ; Various Readings, with Parallel Passages in Shakespeare's 
Sonnets ; Various Readings in Later Poems (1842-1865) ; Patriotic 
and Minor Poems; Allusions to Scripture and to Classic Authors ; 
the Tennyson Portraits ; Bibliographical List of Tennyson's Volumes, 
and of his Contributions to Periodical Publications. B. M. Pickering. 


There is some curious information in this little book, and some dis- 
criminate and appreciative criticism; but the bulk, and much of the 
plan of it, uust be worrying to those who, with the philosopher of 
Malmesbury, look upon words as being the counters of wise men, and 
the money of fools. To a certain class of minds, however, what we 
reckon exceptionable may be as entertaining as a Scripture enigma, or 
a Chinese puzzle. The title page, including a table of contents, is 
long enough already, otherwise we might have interpolated—Notes 
hypercritical of verbal coincidences and allusions, with a list of incon- 
siderable deletions and corrections. The piecemeal dissection of 
particles of the weighty sentences in our laureate’s works, to which we 
are here treated, and the raking up of discarded words and clauses, 
admit of their best rebuke in those vehement lines of Tennyson him- 
self, having reference to a similar indiscretion :-— 


“ He gave the people of his best : 
is worst he kept; his best he gave: 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest.” 


There are, notwithstanding, many Timbs-ian items in this smal 
volume, which, if unimportant, are at least new to most readers. The 
appendix containing the bibliographical matter, and the chronological 
catalogue of portraits, have an historical value, and must no doubt 
save our future Colliers, Dyces, and Singers much valorous ** pro- 
pugnation” in their editorial researches. Had it been fair to their 
author, which of course it could hardly be at the present time, a com- 
plete reprint of the suppressed poems would have rendered this com- 
pilation more thorough ; but, as it is, their indication is serviceable. 
Some of these, like that upon Professor Wilson, were rather playful 
ephemera, dashed off with a certain careless power, than anything else. 
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and were doubtless recalled to prevent a vulgar misapprehension ; but 
even such transient gleams of Tennyson’s mellow humour, his admirers 
will not suffer to perish. As already hinted, we are mainly annoyed 
by the throng of distant allusions and broken parallels which crowd this 
thin analecta. But if our estimate of this production should possibly 
be under the mark, we can certainly credit its compiler with the merit 
of having discreetly avoided everything calculated to gratify a mere 
personal curiosity. 


Synonyms and Antonyms. Collected and Contrasted by the Venerable 
C. G. Smrrn, M.A., &., &. Bell & Daldy. 


This is the most serviceable arrangement we have yet seen adopted 
in vocabularies uf this kind. The book is in the form of a dictionary, 
having the etymology of the words prefixed to their verbal equivalents 
and counterterms. So far as it goes it seems very accurate, but the 
work is not quite so perfect as the arrangement. The author seems 
to have made an arbitrary or immethodical selection of certain verbs, 
nouns, and parts of speech, which are not invariably root-words, or 
expressive of fundamental ideas, and to have excluded many that are 
so. We quite understand his omission of inflectional derivatives, but 
we see no necessity for the introduction of participles, except where 
their adjective use has imported or acquired new meanings. A refer- 
ence to the verbs “ build” and ‘‘construct,”’ he says truly, is sufficient, 
without any mental effort, to suggest the nouns, “ building” and 
‘*construction” ; but this very illustration is not characteristic of his 
performance. The cross-references, also, which are professedly in- 
troduced ‘in order to abridge the work,” are aggravating in their 
superfluity, and only serve a contrary purpose, while it might have 
been usefully enlarged upon its prescribed plan. What is the use of 
such entremets as, ‘‘abashed, see abash’’; ‘‘ abstracted, see abstract 
and abstraction” ; ‘‘ advice, see advise” ? We really fancied that our 
editor must have taken lessons from Sancho Panza’s Physician, who 
ordered the dishes off as they were served, while we were being tan- 
talised by such unsatisfying references as the following :—‘ irreprov- 
able, see reprovable” ; ‘‘ reprovable, see reprove” ; ‘‘ reprove, see re- 
proach” ; ‘‘ reproach, see verb”: and again, “irritation, see irritate” ; 
‘‘ irritate, see irritable”; ‘‘ irritable, see hasty”; ‘‘ hasty, see haste.” 
The irritation, however, to which we were about to yield, was fortun- 
ately allayed on our next reference, for, when we turned, or attempted 
to turn, from “‘ incombustibility” to ‘‘ combustibility” as directed, we 
were agreeably surprised to find that there were actually no derivatives, 
inflectional or other—*‘ combustibility” itself not excepted—from the 
etymon, comburo. This wild-goose chase had, therefore, the advan- 
tage of ‘‘an assured brevity,” like the apocryphal chapter of Van 
Troil’s, ‘‘ on the Snakes in Iceland,” which briefly informs the reader 
that ‘‘ there are no snakes in Iceland.” 

The adoption of some words, solely in their adjective or adverbial 
forms, and the rejection, in any form, of others equally important, is 
to us not explicable upon any theory. ‘ Princely,” we have, but not 
‘* royal” ; and ‘‘knave” we also have, but “king” and “ queen” do 
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not appear either substantively or adjectively. Then we have “ san- 
guinary,” but neither “blood” nor ‘‘ water” of any consistency, 
although we might analogously have looked for the latter under the 
terms aqueous or aquatic. Again, on what principle is “| 
admitted, while sluggard is excluded? Why have we “hobble,” and 
neither skip nor jump; “dredge,” but not fudge; “*muzzy,” but 
neither breezy nor stormy ; ‘‘guzzle,” but not swill ; ‘silence,’ but not 
speech ; ‘‘ overture,” but not bill? These examples, taken quite at 
random, are enough to shew that this is not a handy book for such of 
our literary friends as may be suffering from aphasia, that unhappy 
condition in which the commonest words evade the mental antenna, 
and utterly ‘‘ resist capture,” while the process of thinking remains 
intact. It may perhaps be ungracious to say any more of this per- 
formance, designed, if we are not mistaken, to supersede Dr Roget's 
valuable ‘‘ Thesaurus.” We shall only add that it would need to be 
entirely recast, before it could be said to square with its plan, or could 
occupy the place to which it pretends among books of this class. 


The ‘* Globe” Atlas of Europe. Macmillan & Co. 


The name of Stanford on each of these forty-eight coloured maps is 
a sufficient guarantee as to their accuracy and creditable execution, 
while the price is exceedingly moderate for such a compact and useful 
atlas. All the recent territorial “reconstructions” effected by the 
needle-gun, or by protocol, or possibly by deeper moral forces, are 
duly recognised ; and the identity of scale—50 British statute miles 
to the inch—throughout the series, gives one a correct notion of the 
comparative geographical importance of the several European states. 
This uniform projection is further of great service in estimating dis- 
tances ; it is only departed from in the two beautiful plans of London 
and Paris, which are appended, the former being one mile to the inch, 
and the latter one kilometre. There is also a key-map— 500 
English miles to the inch—shewing the relative positions of the various 
countries ; besides a comparative scale of national measures—miles, 
leagues, and versts—and a copious alphabetical index. This last 
feature seems rather faulty, in that it does not indicate the latitudes 
and longitudes of the principal places, but these can readily be found 
in the maps themselves. The references in this index are made by 
the use of Roman letters, like the Post-Office plans of large cities. 
This handy volume, which is equally adapted for the student or for 
the traveller, has a flexible back, enabling him to open the maps without 
any unfolding,—a wonderful achievement within such a small compass. 
As to its remarkable cheapness, we can only explain it on the sup- 
position that the maps are lithographed, but if so, they have uncom- 
mon breadth and clearness, and all the names given are most distinctly 
legible. 
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X.—FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


La Philosophie du 18e Siécle et le Christianisme. Par F. Laurent, 
Prof. a l'Université de Gand. Paris: Librairie Internationale. 
1866. 

Histoire des Idées morales et politiques en France du 18¢ Siécle. Par 
Juutes Barnt, Prof. 4 Geneve. Paris: Germer Bailliére. Vols. 
i. ii, 1865-67. 

Voltaire. Lettres inedites sur la Tolerances. Par A. CoquEREL fils, 
Pasteur, Paris. Paris: Cherbuliez. 1868. 

L’ Eglise et les Philosophes du 18e Siécle. Par P. Lawrrey. Paris: 
V. Lecou. 1855. 


Can the eighteenth century offer any great interest to the serious 
thinker? a century whose borrowed philosophy (Locke) ended in 
sensualism ; whose morality put interest in the place of God (Hel- 
vetius) ; 3; a ‘century which studied merely the outward man, without 

the inner one into account ; which neglected the conscience, as 
in the 623 Reflections of Vanvenargues, to present the human being 
merely as ‘‘a social animal, without ulterior relation, and almost 
without universal being”; a century which did not leave behind it, 
inferinging adulation, that: of. Bossuet, Fléchier, Racine, Boileau, and 
in which was found even a Fontenelle, to make the eulogium of a 
Cardinal Dubois; a century which set itself deliberately (Diderot, 
Voltaire, &c.) to sap the foundations of religious belief, and ended in 
abandoning the churches to the worship of reason. 

Who can doubt that all this is true? Still, in spite of all its faults, 
and all its crimes, the eighteenth century had good qualities. It 
renovated history, opening up the way for the great works of Thierry, 
Barante, Guizot.* Italso propagated good sense and toleration, made 
fresh acquisitions in erudition (Dom Calmet, Dacier, Girard, &c.), and 
in the natural sciences (Réaumur and the two Jussieus), laid down the 
sum total of human knowledge at that time (Encyclopedia), asserted 
the rights of man (Voltaire and J. J. Rousseau), initiated France into 
the literature and liberties of England (Letters about the English, by 
Voltaire; Pope’s works, translated by the Abbé Du Resnel), and 
introduced two new sciences,—politics and nature (Telemachus and 
the Spectacle of Nature, by the Abbé Pluche). 

Very diverse have been the judgments passed upon the eighteenth © 
century. Some have lauded it to the skies, others have brought it 
down to hell itself. ‘‘ What progress,” exclaims a young writer, 
‘from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the Declaration of 
Rights. What an infinite distance in the order of ideas, as well as 
in that of facts! . . . About 1790, almost everywhere philosophy . . 
has dispossessed its rival, not only of the moral authority and govern- 





* By The History of the Establishment of the Monarchy among the Gauls of 
Dubos, and The Greatness and Decay of the Romans of Montesquieu. 
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ment of intellects, but also of its material influence, and that too, let 
us remember, before the opening of the era of violence.”* But in 
another camp, a very different voice is heard: ‘‘ Yes, certainly,” writes 
M. Louis Veuillot, “‘ we do rebel, and it is our glory to rebel, against 
the fame of that imbecile and impure century. It has falsified, spoilt 
everything; politics, literature, art, and more than all that, the public 
conscience! It commences in obscenity, advances in impiety, and 
ends in bloody desolation. We are expected to admire that long 
fermentation of sophism, of impiety and folly, ending in an eruption 
of cannibals, rising at once from all the sewers, and communicating to 
France and to the world the most deadly pestilence that has ever 
desolated and chastised Christian civilisation! Those are held up to 
our veneration whose foul biographies drag behind them, as an 
appendix, names upon which humanity cannot heap enough of exécra- 
tion. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, d’Alembert, Madame Duchatelet, 
Malle Voland, Madame de Vasseur, fine models, excellent family life, 
cream of honest people! But thirty years later, Voltaire, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Rousseau, return under the names of Mirabeau, Barrére, 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, and the rest—count the encyclopedists 
well, each one reappears under the features of a Revolutionist, and 
the pen of the sophist becomes the ignoble weapon of the Septem- 
briseur.”+ 

In order to find the truth between these two extremes, let us follow the 
advice of the apostle, ‘‘ discerning things that are contrary” (Philip. i. 
10, Fr. version). Like Jesus Christ, let us not judge according to the 
appearance, but let us judge righteous judgment (John vii. 24). We 
incline to think the following statement the true one :—*‘ With the 
exception of the natural science, the eighteenth century is not the one 
which has made the most important discoveries, and performed the 
most glorious labours in the field of human knowledge. Its dis- 
tinguishing features and its glory consist in having sought out and 
accepted the practical consequence of its ideas, and in having brought 
science into contaet with society. Other centuries have brought 
more originality and depth to the study of truth, considered in itself, 
and in a purely intellectual point of view; but the eighteenth is the 
first that has proclaimed the right of truth to govern the world. It is 
a century of application, much more than of theory; of civilisation, 
much more than of science ; little will remain of its doctrines, but it 
has irrevocably changed the face of humanity.’’} 

After all, why so much hatred to the eighteenth century? It is 
simply the product of the preceding centuries. Like father, like son. 
According to certain judges, the eighteenth century would seem to 
have been vomited out of Pandemonium, just as an island in mid 
ocean bursts forth from the crater of a voleano. Not so, however. 
If the true literary date of the eighteenth century is 1746 (two years 
before the peace Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle), that is, one hundred 





* Lanfrey, The Church and the Philosophers in the Eighteenth Century. 

t Mélanges. T. vii. p. 584. Quoted by T. Laurent. 

$ Guizot. Discours sur la Litterature Francaise. Quoted in Vinet’s Chresto- 
mathie, tom. iii. p. 34. 
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years after the peace of Westphalia, to how many godfathers may it 
not lay claim? There is Saint-Evremond, whose independent spirit 
had not been tamed by thirty years of exile; Fontenelle, the centenary 
(1657-1757), whose irony anticipates the criticising spirit of the 
century which he half traversed ; Montesquieu (1685-1776), whose 
Lettres Persanes embrace, as has been said, in a single view, all the 
voluptuousness of the East, and the ridiculous points of the West. 
In them we find the strongest ideas thrown out, in the midst of 
pictures drawn with the most daring freedom; the most serious 
questions mooted, as it were in passing, but always attacked at their 
base ; priests, philosophers, and even the great monarch himself, 
come under the shafts of their raillery. But to be short, Descartes, 
Malebranche, Bossuet himself (by his cartesian faith) philosophised 
like the free thinkers, and thus proved that the philosophers of these 
times, while infinitely greater than their successors, were as bold as 
they. Even the quarrels of the Jansenists and Molinists served to 
pave the way for the eighteenth century; ‘‘ At the end of the seven- 
teenth, and beginning of the eighteenth century,” says M. de Barante, 
a judicious’ critic, ‘‘ authority had lost its consideration, and a part of 
its power, religion had ceased to be a universal curb: doubts had 
begun to destroy persuasion ; the spread of light, the habit of reflec- 
tion, were becoming general ; it was therefore easier to form a judgment 
upon everything, but these judgments had lost in weight and modesty ; 
each man had learned to attach more importance to his own person 
and his own ideas, and to care less for received ones.’’* 

Such were the precursors of the eighteenth century, and they, in 
their turn, could invoke in France, Rabelais, Montaigne, Charron, La 
Beotie, &. Out of France, we shall only mention one name; it is 
that of a relapsed protestant, Peter Bayle,+ professor of philosophy at 
Rotterdam, who, in his famous book, Thoughts upon the Comets, threw 
out a paradox, the influence of which, upon Europe, was very great. 
** If idolatry necessarily corrupts men,” says Bayle, “ it is not so with 
atheism.”{ And he concludes from this, that a society of atheists 
may make becoming and honourable laws, and that history shews us 
atheists who were honest men, and even martyrs to their atheism. 
We may add that, in order to gain acceptance for his paradox, Bayle 
entrenched himself behind the aegis of orthodoxy; ‘We may say 
that, when men are not truly converted to God, and have not their 
hearts sanctified by the grace of the Holy Spirit, the knowledge of a 
God and a Providence is too feeble a barrier to restrain the passions, 
and that they thus make their escape with a license as unbridled as 
they would do without that knowledge.” This principle once laid 
down, it was easy for Bayle to despoil Christian society of all its 





* De la Litterature Francaise Pendant le 18e Siecle. 6mo Edition, p. 56. 

t At the age of twenty-three, after five months’ sojourn at the college of 
Jesuits at Toulouse, Peter Bayle believed himself to be a “schismatic, out of 
the way of salvation, and obliged to unite himself to the trunk of the tree, 
from which he regarded the Protestant communities as branches cut off.’’ 
But his catholicism was not of long duration. 
$¢ Sayour. Histoire de la Li Franeaise a Vétranger, tom. i. p. 248. 
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virtues, and give the lion’s share to infidelity. J.J. Rousseau seems 
to have been deeply impressed with the connection between the 
philosophy of his time and the parallels drawn by the professor of 
Rotterdam, between idolaters and atheists. ‘‘ Bayle,” says Rousseau, 
‘*has given very good proofs that fanaticism is more pernicious than 
atheism, and that is incontestible. But what he has taken care not 
to say is that fanaticism, though sanguinary and cruel, is still a great 
and strong passion, which elevates the heart of man, makes him 
despise death, gives him a prodigious power, and only needs a better 
direction in order to draw the sublimest virtues out of it; whereas 
irreligion, and in general the philosophical reasoning spirit, attaches 
man to life, effeminates, degrades the soul, concentrates all the 
passions in the baseness of private interest, in the abjection of the 
human me, and thus noiselessly saps the true foundation of all 
society.* 

Then the work upon Comets, as it has been wittily said, sowed 
tempests ! 

The English reader may be surprised that we do not name the free 
thinkers of his country among the forerunners of the 18th century. 
It is simply because an enlightened criticism will no longer allow it to 
be said that Voltaire brought freedom of thought back from his stay 
in England, ‘‘ something as the first navigators brought tobacco and 
cotton from America.” France certainly did borrow a few ideas from 
a Shaftesbury, a Toland, a Collins, a Tindal, a Walston, a Boling- 
broke, but these ideas are inconsiderable, they have been reduced to 
two or three, born spontaneously throughout all Europe, but first 
realised in England. In fact, what struck Voltaire and Montesquieu 
when they visited England was the freedom of thought and its political 
liberty. As for the liberty to deny, Rabelais and Montaigne had not 
been surpassed in England in that sort of freedom. 

Such are the roots of this great tree which is called the 18th 
century, to the study of which Mr F. Laurent, Professor of Law at 
the University of Ghent, has devoted a large volumein octavo. This 
volume is the thirteenth of the author’s Studies upon the History 
of Humanity. A long Introduction brings the reader to the Book I., 
in which the Principle of the struggle between philosophy and Chris- 
tianity is laid down. This principle is progress in its idea and appli- 
cation in the 17th and 18th centuries, and progress is the successful 
development of humanity. It is more than a doctrine, it is a dogma ; 
but one ever incomplete in practice. ‘The dogma of perfectibility is 
the negative of absolute truth, of ideal perfection. Therefore, the 
golden age of absolute truth is no more before than it is behind us. 
If humanity always goes on advancing, still it will never attain the 
aim it is pursuing, since each progress accomplished shews a new 
progress to be realised,” p. 66. 

The author does not curse the past like most revolutionists; on 
the contrary, he seeks in it the elements whereupon to base his edifice. 
His theory is the development of the individual in all the rich harmony 
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of his faculties, by means of society and education: an education 
which is carried on beyond this life, since the supreme end of life is 
the development of all our faculties. Thus the idea of progress, as 
applied to the individual, is identical with that of immortality. On 
this point the learned professor is in harmony with Christianity, but 
it is only for an instant. He immediately turns away from it, on the 
plea that the theologians make our whole existence, and consequently 
the development of our intellectual faculties, subordinate to salvation, 
‘‘In this order of ideas the intellectual faculties are put almost on the 
same line as the physical, in the sense that they must only be culti- 
vated as a means, the supreme end being the perfection of the moral 
being, which is the only way to celestial beatitude” (p. 67). 

There is, of course, no mention of sin, of redemption, of the super- 
natural, except in the way of denouncing these doctrines as absolute 
traditions. The author’s ignorance of what constitutes evangelical 
Christianity is something surprising in one whose learning ia so great. 
Because salvation is accomplished for the believer, the author conclades 
that he is condemned to remain in statu quo. 

M. Laurent does not seem to comprehend the very initial letters of 
the Christian’s duties and privileges. Salvation in its immensity, the 
believer in his future transformation into the image of Jesus Christ 
and his present participation in the divine life, are to him a sealed 
letter. So true are the apostle’s words, “The natural man cannot 
know the things of the Spirit of God, for they are spiritually discerned.” 
According to the savant’s ideas, progress is a religion of which rational- 
ism alone has the secret, but he does not stop to examine why. We 
would, in turn, ask the author, why it is that, in the material domain, 
only a small part of humanity is in advance? why millions are still 
without printing-presses, without telegraphs, without industrial palaces? 
why it is that, where the intellectual religion predominates, if know- 
ledge is more spread, thought does not seem to rise higher than in the 
times of Homer and Plato? why, in short, it is that in the moral 
sphere, taking all in all, we are not happier and, above all, better than 
our fathers were? . . . 

‘¢ Literature in our day is tinged with a painful accent unknown to 
antiquity, or to our fathers. In making the inventory of the 19th 
century, you would reproach me were I to forget melancholy.” In 
regard to morality, the Christian philosopher, whose words we have 
here quoted, concludes that, as morality consists essentially in the 
motives which guide our own conduct, and as we have no means of 
judging with any certainty those of others, it is not easy to pronounce 
in this question, As to moral ideas, he says, ‘“‘If heroes do not 
abound, if languages, whose testimony is not without value, has con- 
secrated the designation of an antique character to mark elevation of 
sentiment, joined to firmness of will, at least moral ideas are purer, 
public opinion is severer; examples of crime and open vice are less 
frequent in those grades of society which are most exposed to view; 
courtesy seems to be spreading its empire ; the propriety of respecting 
the liberty of others is better understood; the names of justice and 
charity are more frequently invoked. But here, too, the progress 
seems rather superficial, perhaps there is an advance only on some 
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points, while there is retrogression on others, so that it is rather a 
transformation which is being operated, than a real progress. The 
moral progress does not strike me forcibly. I wish to believe in it.”* 

The principle of progress laid down and described, our author 
follows its development in Voltaire, Rousseau, Turgot, Condorcet, 
Gibbon, Priestley, Lessing, and Herder. He then attacks his chief 
enemy, the infallibility and immutability of the Church of Rome, and 
he does so in a masterly way. 

The second and last part of the book treats of the Struggle, properly 
so called. Here Mons. Laurent examines the part played by Descartes, 
Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Bayle, Hume, in regard to Chris- 
tianity. Then come the free thinkers of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the deists and the revolution, the French philosophers and religion, 
the materialists (Diderot, Helvetius, d’Holbach), and lastly, the 
defenders of religion 

In conclusion, what, according to our author, is the philosophy 
destined to rule the 19th century? It is the philosophy of free 
thought. A philosophy which pities ‘‘ human folly,” la bétise humaine 
(humanity in its aberrations from reason), rejects the impious blas- 
phemies of Voltaire and Frederick the great,+ does‘ not take every 
priest for an impostor, nor thinks that religion is founded only on 
fear (p. 591), believes in the immortality of the soul and in a future 
life (p. 582), and declares that moral philosophy is not enough to 
satisfy man’s wants, because it teaches nothing of God nor of the 
fature. All this may be good, nevertheless this philosophy separates 
morals from religion, from all idea of anything supernatural, from all 
traditional Christianity, and takes its rise entirely in the human 
conscience ; in short, it rejoices to see “‘ enlightened” protestants and 
Mussulmans rejecting all miracles and all the former superstitions 

p. 594). 

Bach ie the system of M. Laurent. He is not an infidel, far from 
it; he rejoices to see ‘ the religious reaction which has followed the 
infidelity of last century,” for it shews ‘‘ how necessary the religious 
sentiment is to man.” But he would divest this awakening of souls 
of all the religion of the past, of everything factitious and superstitious. 
The factitious, besides miracles, consists in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the divinity of the Saviour, &., &. Divested of these 
superannuated doctrines, we have reason delivered from the trammels 
of religion, and religion reconciled with faith, and such a faith ‘is the 
bread of life to humanity.” 

We have not entered,into the diverse judgments passed by our 
author upon the philosophers of the 18th century. The general views 
we have given may serve to shew the result of his criticisms of indi- 
viduals. Still we cannot pass over in silence his appreciation of 





* Ch. Sécretan, Conférence sur le progrés. Revue Chretienne, 1861 (p. 881). 

+ “J’ approuve le méthode de donner des nasardes @ J'infarne” (le chris- 
tianesme), “en la comblant de politésse. . . . L’irafame a en le sort disc, elle 
a été honorie, tant qu’elle a été jeune, 4 présent qu’elle est décrepite, chacun 
a au philosophe de Ferney, 16 Mars 1771, and 28 Nov. 
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“ King Voltaire:” ‘ Voltaire is the founder of humanity and of its 
first dogma, toleration ; the religion we now follow is that of Voltaire, 
not that of Bossuet. Voltaire struggled against atheism and material- 
ism his whole life long, we say in spite of Joseph de Maistre.” We, 
too, should wish to be just to Voltaire. We all agree that the defender 
of Calas was more enlightened than his murderers, and we recognise 
that the author of (Edipus* did truly desire to save the human soul 
from the hands of a theocracy that was debasing it. But, in rescuing 
it out of the hands of the priests, Voltaire steals it from God. He 
delivers it from the bonds of superstition, but only to plunge it into 
another servitude, that of the senses: ‘‘ Gorge yourselves with plea- 
sures,”’ says he, ‘‘ my time is past!” M. Laurent attempts to justify 
Voltaire from this accusation, while Vinet sustains it, but we need no 
ether witness than Voltaire’s own tirades to prove ‘the truth of the 
Lausanne professor's assertion against the denial of the professor of 
Ghent. ‘TI am tired,” said Voltaire one day, ‘hearing it repeated 
that twelve men were ‘enough to establish Christianity ; I would like 
to prove that one is enough to destroy it!’’ Certainly there was no 
question of the papacy when these twelve men appeared, therefore it 
must have been the Christian religion that Voltaire wished to destroy. 
** You will not destroy the Christian religion,’’ said Herault, lieutenant 
of police, to him ; ‘‘ We shall see,” answered Voltaire.} 

Yes, it was positively the religion of Jesus Christ that the author 
of the Philosophical Dictionary wished to destroy. It was this reli- 
gion that he pursued unrelentingly with his cutting invectives, whether 
as historian or as romance-writer, as pamphleteer or as poet. Every- 
thing served him, as an act of accusation against it; and his whole 
writings, without exception, are an immense Tolle against I’ Infame ! 

As regards his system of moral philosophy, deprived as Voltaire 
was of the light of faith, can he be said to have had a moral? What 





*“Oes organes du ciel sont-ils donc infaillibles ? 
Un ministére saint les attache aux autels. 
Ils approchent des dieux—mais ils sont des mortels. 
Pensez-vous qu’en effet an gré de leur demande. 
Du vol de leurs oiseaux la verité dépende? . . . 
Non, non, chercher ainsi l’auguste verité, 
C’ est usurper les droits de la divinité 
Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu'un vain peuple pense 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 

Read also the interesting chapter upon the Moral and Political Ideas of 
Voltaire, in the work by Prof, Jules Barni of Geneva, indicated at the head of 
this article, also the chapters “ Bienfaisance de Voltaire, and “la liberté de 
conscience et Voltaire,” in M. Gaberel’s instructive and impartial volume, 
** Voltaire et les Genevois.” 

t Letter to d’Alembert, 20th June 1760. 

} In this Dictionary, Voltaire develops the following doctrine: in a reli- 
gion of which God is represented as the author, the functions of the ministers, 
their persons, their goods, their pretensions, their manner of teaching morals, 

of preaching dogmas, everything, in a word, that interests civil order, ought to 

be submitted to the authority of the prince, and the = of the magistrate. 
=e epee Droit Canonique. See Vinet. Hist. Litt. du 18e Siecle 
vol. ii. p. 51 
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are its rules? What are its true precepts? and who would be able 
to point them out in the midst of his contradictions and negations ? 


“ Sois juste, bienfaisant, contraire 4 tout extréme, 
Indulgent pour ton frére, indulgent pour tof méme, 
D’ou tu viens, ot tu vas, renonce & le savoir, ©" ° - 
Et marche vers ta fin, sans ¢rainte'et sans espoire.’” 


In these lines we read the summary of Voltaire’s moral philosophy. 
And we cannot help asking whether M. Laurent is truly satisfied with 
a system so frivolous, so chequered ; a system which merely skims the 
surface, but never reaches down to the inner depths of the human 
mind; a system so unhesitating, so uncertain upon the principal 
points, which ends in a vulgar materialism, despises mankind, and the 
last word of which is hypocrisy! . 

This assertion requires proof; and among other lying traits, we 
may mention Voltaire’s own words in regard to his shameful romance, 
Candide :—‘‘T have at last read Candide, and . ..I declare that 
people must have lost their senses to impute sucha .. . tome... . 
The more I laughed in reading Candide, the more angry do I feel that 
it is attributed to me. Heaven keep me from having had the least 
part in such a work!” And yet, when his niece, Mme. Denis, forced 
her way into his study, where he had shut himself up for three days 
to compose this work, Voltaire threw the manuscript in her. face, 
saying, ‘‘ There, you inquisitive creature! There is something good 
for you!” He played the very same farce in regard to his Jeanne 
d’Arc. And what shall we say of his pamphlets, to which he gave 
serious titles in order to deceive the Genevese authorities? ‘‘ Serious 
thoughts upon God. Counsels to fathers of families. Letters upon the 
Holy Land, establishing the reality of the miracles of Jesus Christ \’*, 

His dealings in regard to J. J. Rousseau would afford another strik- 
ing proof of his insincerity. When the Emile was burnt at Geneva 
by the hand of the public executioner, Voltaire, whose vanity was 
offended that so much noise should be made about “le petit polisson 
de Geneve,” as he called Rosseau, pretended to play the part of 
mediator between him and the Couneil. He said his only wish was, 
‘To put out the fire that Jean Jacques had been blowing up with all 
the force of his little lungs.” Was he really trying to pacify the 
parties ? Rousseau asserted the contrary, and blamed the intrigues of 
Voltaire for the usage he had met with from his fellow-citizens ; upon 
which, Voltaire wrote a letter to the Secretary of State, solemnly dis- 
owning all complicity in the affair! But a writing, the genuineness 
of which it is difficult to doubt, has been found, though not in Vol- 
taire’s own hand, but in that of his secretary, containing an act of 
accusation against J. J. Rosseau, convicted by the Christian Voltaire, 
of infidelity, impiety, and blasphemy in the highest degree. At the 
end of the act are several conclusions. Among others, “It is 
said that the council will have too much prudence and firmness 
merely to amuse itself burning a book, to which the act of burning 





* V. “ Voltaire et les Genevois,” the chapter entitled, “ La presse Voltairienne 
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does no harm, and that it. will punish with all the severity of the laws, 
and as much as it possibly can, a. seditious blasphemer, who blas- 
phemes Jesus Christ, while he calls himself a Christian; and wishes 
to overthrow his country while he calls himself a citizen.”"* To con- 
clude this point, we need hardly allude to the notorious comedy 
played off in the church when he communicated. 

M. Jules Barni, whose work will be very useful to those who are 
studying the facts and ideas of the eighteenth century, denounces 
energetically this Couble part so often played by Voltaire; but he 
skims too lightly over the truth in regard to the philosopher's death, 
and calls the letter, written a few days after this event by the pious 
Dr Tronchin (Voltaire’s medical attendant) to the philosopher, Charles 
Bonnet, a letter to be regretted. The reader can judge for himself, as 
we transcribe it, as given by M. Gaberet from the manuscript in the 
public library of Geneva :— 

‘If my principles required me to tighten their cord, the man whom 
I have seen wither, agonise, and die before my eyes, would have 
drawn them into a gordian knot; and, in comparing the end of a good 
man, which is but the evening of a fine day, with that of Voltaire, I 
have seen very clearly the difference between a fine day and a tempest. 
For some time past, exasperated by literary contrarieties, he had 
taken so many drugs, and committed so many follies, that he threw 
himself into the most fearful state of desperation and madness. I 
cannot recall it without horror. As soon as he perceived that all he 
had done to increase his strength had produced a contrary effect, 
death was constantly before his eyes. From that moment fury seized 
his soul. You remember the faries of Orestes. Thus died Voltaire : 
Suriis agitatus obiit.” + C. De F. 


Etudes gur L’ Angleterre, Réformes Sociales. Par Lucien Davesres 
pE Pontes. Paris: Michel Lévy. Second Edition. 1866. 


Mons de Pontds’s scope is a wide one. His list of subjects includes 
‘* Moralisation des classes dangereuses ; Le pauperisme et l’assistance ; 
La femme en Angleterre, &.” Yet all his subjects are bound ‘to- 
gether by a certain oneness. They are all pre-eminently social sub- 
jects; and it is one of the most pleasing results of the growth of 
international life that books of this kind are possible, and obtain, 
when they appear, an amount of consideration which their literary 
merits alone would be far from gaining for them. M. de Pontas’s 
book has been reviewed in the Saturday and in some half.dozen other 
English periodicals, not because it was a brilliant, book, but because 
it tells us what a man who had a good deal to do with Mettray, and 
knew enough of the matter to,be able to speak practically upon it, 
thought of the questions on which those among us who look below 
the surface cannot help thinking very anxiously. The European 





& * For further details, see “ Journal de le Reformation, au 19me Siecle,” tom. 
ii. p. 67. 
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family begins to feel its ‘‘ solidarity” in new ways. So intimately 
linked together are the different members, that one cannot be troubled 
with an increase of pauperism or of any kindred evil without its trouble 
reacting on the rest. There is nothing strikingly new in the book before 
us. A good part of it has appeared already in the Revue des deux 
Mondes ; but the author’s widow and some of his friends thought the 
papers would be read with interest in France, and their reception by 
our critics shews that they have awakened attention in England. Of 
M. de Pontés’s hints for the improvement of the dangerous clasres, 
several have been already adopted. The books on which his paper 
is a review are all dated 1857. They are such as Matthew Davenport 
Hill’s suggestions for the repression of crime, Walter Crofton’s memo- 
randa relative to the intermediate convict prisons in Ireland and the like. 
Still we fear it is too true that the value of things stolen in the United 
Kingdom amounts to five millions and a half every year, and that 
there are in England two millions who grow up without receiving any 
kind of education whatever. It is pleasing to be reminded that a 
Sheriff of Aberdeen, Mr Watson, shocked at the bad result of sending 
little children to prison, opened in 1841 a sort of industrial ragged 
school, where the pupils, if they behaved well, received three good 
meals a day as well as their instruction. The effect was soon seen. 
In 1841, sixty-one children were sent to prison in Aberdeen; ten 
years after, the number did not exceed eight, but in 1854 it rose to 
forty-nine. How was this? It was found out that professional 
thieves, seeing how well the industrial schools got on, had founded a 
school of their own on precisely the same plan, except that clever 
villainy took the place of honest industry. The children were fed, 
lodged, and clothed,—and taught to be thieves. Not until these novel 
schoolmasters were ‘‘taken up,” did Aberdeen get back to the low 
figure which it had once reached. On the teetotal question M. de 
Pontés thinks people must have something to drink in a climate like 
ours, but he is sure we don’t want every fortieth house to be a 
‘‘ public.” From drink the transition is easy to the sanitary state of 
our great towns; for dirt and drunkenness go together, and the 
drunkard is more susceptible than other men to the very influences 
wherewith his mode of life tends to surround. Next came prisons, 
very foci of disease in their old unimproved state. The first model- 
prison on English ground was that at Reading, which forms so con- 
spicuous an object from the Great Western Railway. The plan 
adopted was that in use at Auburn in Philadelphia; but we soon had 
to give up the system of solitary confinement. Suicide increased 
rapidly. The plan clearly did not suit our soil. Then comes all the 
discussion about tickets of leave, in reference to which our author 
leaves us only little better than he found us. Provisional liberty 
necessitates (he says) perpetual surveillance ; it needs also the sup- 
port of societies which will guarantee work to all the ticket of leave 
men who are really anxious to do well. Nothing but kindness will 
answer with the majority of prisoners. Thirty-eight per cent. is the 
average of “relapses’’ in England and France. On the other hand, 
in Munich, where Obermaier, who had before worked, so successfully 
at Kaiserslautern, was governor, out of 298 tickets of leave dismissed: 
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in 1848 to 1845, 246 were irreproachable in conduct three years ago, 
and of these 189 had been very guilty of very atrocious crimes. In 
Spain the results were still more striking. Don Manuel Monterinos 
at Valentia reduced the average of relapses to 2 per cent. But then 
he made his jail a regular industrial school, where the prisoners, 
working at all sorts of useful trades, the profits of which were divided 
between them and the state, earned one with another some £18 a-year. 
The moment the government, fancying such privileged work was an 
injustice to the honest workman, began to treat the men less kindly, 
the number of “ unsatisfactory” ticket-of-leave men rapidly increased. 
For his essay on pauperism and public benevolence, M. de Ponts 
refers us to a History of the English Poor Law, by Sir G. Nicholls, and 
to such like books. They are not new books, and there is little new 
in what he says ; still it is very interesting to see what a calm thought- 
fal writer, looking impartially at it, says of this blot on our national 
escutcheon. He does not consider our pauperism as incurable ; and 
he has faith enough in our national character to believe that it can 
pass through this trial as it has passed through others. Farther, in 
the history of English pauperism, and of the efforts made to cure it, 
he finds the best confutation of the economic theories of 1848, such 
as in equalisation of wages, and the right of everybody to get work — 
when he is well, and help when he is ill. In the outlaws, so numer- 
ous in Henry III. and Edward I.’s time, M. de Pontés finds the pre- 
cursors of the ‘‘ valiant beggars” of later day; and, as there is no 
good without alloy, tho emancipation of the serfs threw an increased 
number of poor destitute folks loose on the country. But we cannot 
follow our author through this able essay, which deserves to stand along 
with Dr Vaughan’s chapters on the same subject, and with Mr Froude’s 
arguments in his Henry VIII. We read some startling facts about the 
costliness of the old Poor Law. In 1790, three anda half millions were 
raised by public and private charity to help the poor. In 1796, the dread 
of the French Revolution caused a statute for ensuring out-door relief to 
any one who wanted it; indeed, a motion was very nearly carried for 
giving the magistrates their old power of fixing the wages at which 
work should be done. One great evil of the old workhouse system, 
was the enormous cost of working it. Lord Castlereagh declared in 
1817 that 15s. out of every guinea of the poor’s rate went into the 
pockets of collectors and other officials. Naturally M. de Pontés 
animadverts very stongly on the state of the sick-wards in workhouses ; 
he wrote before the late shocking revelations which have brought 
public opinion to bear on this matter. Let us hope that the work- 
house nurse, as he describes her, will soon be a creature of the past. 
Unhappily the workhouse school still exists in all its unimproved, 
and apparently hopeless deadness. Who are the worst lads among 
juvenile offenders ? Those who have gota workhouse training. Who 
are the most hopeless girls in penitentiaries? Those from the work- 
house. It is sad that an institution should tend (as the English 
workhouse so largely dovs) to perpetuate the very evils which it was 
established to cure. 

Another very interesting subject treated of by our author is ‘‘ Woman, 
her place in English Society.” He grants that, with all their mistakes, 
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Bnglish women have not fallen into the absurdities into which French 
women, éven more than American, have plunged headiong, when they 
have come forward‘as female reformers. Englishwomen have done 
and are doing a great deal in the practical way of ameliorating the 
condition of the workers of their sex, by opening for them new spheres 
of occupation.’ Among us, owing to emigration, the excess of female 
population is greater than anywhere else. We have, M. de Ponts 
assurés us, a quarter of a million old maids without any means of sub- 
sistence, not to ‘speak of the many widows left unprovided for. Very 
interesting is our author’s picture of woman's state from British times 
downwards. Feudalism, the antipodes of chivalry, did‘ a deal to 
debase them ; yet tho women seem to have accepted their tion. 
Matilda of Flanders, for instance, who had often rejected William the 
Conqueror, consents to be his wife, after he has attacked and beaten 
her in her father’s house. So thoroughly inferior was the woman’s 
position that, whereas the baron who killed his wife was simply put to 
death, the wife who killed her lord was burnt‘ alive: This law was 
only repealed in 1820, The change in society since Henry VIII.’s day 
has undoubtedly made life harder for single women. - M. de Pontes 
thinks that they have suffered also by the change in religion. But 
he does not open up this wide subject of sisterhoods—merely stating 
the fact, which we, while we are forced to acknowledge it, think may 
be remedied in better ways than by setting up the old cloister-life— 
that single women in modern days seem too often driven to an idle, 
and therefore a sinful life. M. de Pontés regrets, too, the good old 
days when a man would have thought himself disgraced if all his un- 
matried female relations had not each her place'at his hearth ; “ and 
they in return took care of his household, brought up his‘ children, 
cheered ‘his family life.” He notices, too, the strange inequality be- 
tween the legal position of husband and wife, so different in England 
and in France ; but he fully recognises -all that is being done in all 
directions, by legal enactments, by workhouse: visiting societies, by 
dressmakers’ and governesses’ institutions, to do away with existing 
evils. Above all, he praises loudly the large army of British female 
authors ; and regrets that, except Joanna Baillie and Miss Edgeworth, 
they are so little known in France. M. de Pontés is many-sided. 
We see announced a posthumous work of his on Venetian Painters. 
Even in this‘ little volume his range is wide, but he is not at all super- 
ficial. He has evidently thought out the subjects of which he treats. 
His chapter on elections contains a good many things which ought to 
make us think. He is severe on our occasional riots, giving a long 
account of that at Kidderminster in 1857, when Mr Lowe was so 
maltreated. ‘England (he says) is the land of contradictions, but 
these contradictions don’t go deep enough to affect either the social order 
or the stability of the government.”” Let us trust that we deserve so 
favourable a verdict ; and try to merit it better by going further along 
the way of amelioration, in which, by comparing our present with 
our past, he shews we have for some time started. 
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Les Monastére’s Bénédictius d’ Italie. Par Aupnonse Danrren. Paris: 
Didier. 1867. ' sins 
La Crise Religieuse en Italie. Par Cuantes pe Mazape. © Rev. des 

Deux Mondes, 15th April 1867. 


It seems strange that, just when M. de Montalembert is writing up 
the monastic system, and attributing to it whatever elements of good 
still remain:in the English character, this system should be receiving 
what appears like a death-blow in Italy. For the last six. years the 
civil privileges of the church have been gradually disappearing ; and 
now, since last July, no religious corporations whatevér have any legal 
existence,—they have all ceased to be recognised in their independent 
personal character. True, an exception was made in favour of Monte 
Cassino; Santa Trinita de la Cava, and San Martin de Monreale, and 
of the:Chartreuse of Pavia. These houses are to be saved from being 
turned into workshops or barracks,—the use to which the rest haye. 
been applied. They are to be kept intact as great public institutions, 
with archives, libraries, and works of art; but as abbeys they have 
altogether-ceased to be. An effort was made to save Monte Cassino, 
and the liberals in general were not unwilling to let that one benedic- 
time community escape the general ruin; but the evil of reform, every- 
where but in England, is that dread of inconsistency, of want of 
‘* logique,”” which makes all changes so sweeping, and which -pulled 
down ‘the grand old monastery of the sixth century, along with the 
crowd of comparatively worthless religious houses with which Italy 
was filled. It may be interesting to extract from M. Dantier’s book 
a few notes on St Benedict's first foundation. . Let us remark, by the 
way, that M. Dantier writes like a thorough sympathiser with the 
order of things which is passing away. He sees the good which these 
institutions have done; and, if he is sometimes in excess in his 
admiration, we, on the other hand, are most likely to err in the 
opposite direction. It used to be constantly said, for instance, ** Ah |, 
those monks, they always took care to pick out the choicest sites for their 
settlements.” People did not reflect that they have, in general, made 
these sites so attractive. Rievaulix is: just a dale among dales, less 
rugged than its neighbours, owing to the patient toil of generations 
of Cistercians. Llanthony bears evident signs of having been made 
beautifal amid the surrounding wildness. We who admire the 
‘* picturesque position” of a monastery forget that, in days before the 
picturesque was appreciated, what pleased us so much would be con- 
sidered intolerably savage. If many Italian monasteries, like Vallam- 
brosa and San Micheld in Bosco (near Bologna), stand amid scenes 
of passing loveliness, we must remember that the scenery has been 
“tamed.” Of the founding of Monte Cassino we have a distinct 
record. ‘Thirteen hundred years ago a young patrician, Benedict, son 
of Euprobus the Umbrian, went from Rome to Sabiaco to give himself 
up to that ascetic life, which then had such charms for ascetic minds. 
For thirty years he lived there alone in a cave, trying to fix his rule 
on the lawless monks who began to throng to the same neighbourhood, 
They hated his strictness so much that, temptations failing, they tried 
to poison him. He then went off with two companions, Maurus and 
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Placidus, patricians like himself, and, getting into the defiles of the 
Appenines, at last reached a little still heathen town near which his 
father had property, and on the highest point of the surrounding hills, 
where stood a temple of Apollo, and a grove sacred to Venus, Bene- 
dict laid the foundations of his great monastery. The site is wonder- 
fally lovely. You look not over rich Campania. Cicero’s Arpinum 
iz close by. Eacta, with its gulf, is seen to the south. But it was 
not its beauty, but its wildness, which was its chief charm in the eyes 
of Benedict. Monte Cassino soon became famous. Sons and brothers 
of Frank and Lombard kings ‘‘ took the cowl” there. Charlemagne 
stopped there on “his way from an expedition into southern Italy, and 
so imperial was the hospitality which he received, that he writes, on 
his return to France, a letter in verse to the Abbot, praising above 
all the plenty of good bread, fish, and vegetables which the traveller 
finds in that holy retreat. Monte Cassino, too, had its share in the 
Guelph and Ghibelline troubles. When Gregory VII. was driven 
from Rome, he took refuge there on his way to Salerno, where he 
died. Aquinum is within sight of this mountain terrace, and St 
Thomas Aquinas began as an oblate of the monastery of which, later 
on in his life, he modestly refused to become abbot. Painters like 
Guidano, and Bassano, sojourned there, and left the memory of their 
sojourn on the walls. The storehouse for all these historic notes is 
the history of the monastery, by Don Luigi Tosti, the publication of 
which is a little romance in itself. Some years ago a stranger was 
looking over the library; he saw a MS. fresher than the rest. 
‘* What is this ?” said he to the librarian. “It’s just a history of 
our community which I’ve been writing,” replied he with a blush. 
‘“‘ Why not print it?” ‘‘ Because we have grown so impoverished, 
that we can hardly keep up our walls, much less print books that 
nobody would care about.” The stranger said nothing, but a few 
days after the abbot received a cheque for the amount necessary to 
print Luigi Tosti’s work. It was one of the Rothschilds who thus 
brought to light the history of perhaps the most celebrated monastic 
foundation in Europe. Of this work M. Dantiers borrows most of 
his facts. Far more interesting than historical details is the truth 
which comes out so clear in these accounts, that Benedictine the 6th 
no more suspected than did Francis of Assisi, in the 12th century, 
how the work would spread which he took in hand to accomplish. 
His object was to secure shelter and retirement for himself and a few 
of his disciples ; but he met a want of the age, and hence the system 
soon [received a development of which its founder little dreamed. 
That house which he and his fellows built with their own hands had, 
before the date of the Council of Constance, given to the church 
24 popes, 200 cardinals, 1600 archbishops, 8000 bishops, besides a 
crowd of ‘‘ saints.”” Its domains included 2 principalities, 20 counties, 
440 towns and villages, 250 castles, 836 manors, 23 seaports, 1662 
churehes. From Charlemagne downwards, Saxon, Swabian, all the 
dynasties which successively ruled in southern Italy, vied with one 
another in endowing Monte Cassino; and now the sole remnant of all 
this wealth is the pair of magnificent bronze doors, made by Byzantine 
workmen, and presented by a Greek family of Amulfi, on which are 
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marked in silver letters thé names of all the abbey fiefs. We must 
not think that all this wealth has been swallowed up since 1866. As 
we have seen, Monte Cassino was, years before that, so poor as to be 
unable to print its own history. M. de Mazade points out very 
lucidly how slow has been the process by which civil society has got 
back its alienated property. The process had begun even before the 
reformation ; and it went on, though less markedly, in the countries 
which still adhered to the Roman faith. Further, the monasteries 
decayed in wealth because they were already dead in spirit. That 
strange.change which turned nearly all the old medisval kingdoms 
into absolute monarchies, was felt in Church as well as in State. The 
papacy became more and more omnipotent,—more and more crushing. 
In the old time, abbeys like Monte Cassino had been tolerably inde- 
pendent. The abbot elected by the community was, so to speak, the 
president of a Christian republic. When he died, the prior took the 
lead, but the pastoral staff, and the book of St Benedict’s rules, lay 
on the altar till a new abbot had been elected ; and in this election 
priests, deacons, lay brethren, all voted. By and bye the _ 
abused their right of appointing a temporary manager, in 

to such an extent, that the ‘“‘commendatory abbot” (often some 
member of a great house, who had never set eyes on the monastery) 
became all in all, the real abbot having only a shadow of his former 
power. Hence the monastic revenues were wasted. Men like 
Cardinal Scarampa, “‘ legate apostolic to the Levant,” exhausted 
them in wars against the Turks; popes spent them in wars against 
the emperors ; worse still, men ‘like John of Arragon and John of 
Medicis (the fature Leo X.) did as they listed with the rich endow- 
ments of the queen of Italian abbeys. The monks did not yield 
without many struggles, but they had to yield, and the loss of 
heart which comes from the feeling of hopeless subjection, was more 
than anything else the cause of the decay of all these institutions, not 
in Italy only, but all over Europe. M. de Mazade is not at all vio- 
lently anti-monkish in spirit. He says that monks (not Jesuits, of 
course) are in their way a great deal more independent than the rest 
of the clergy. The fights they have often had to make against epis- 
copal encroachment have fostered a free spirit among them. He re- 
minds us that the most liberal of modern Italian ecclesiastics have 
almost all worn the cowl, and he quotes from one of his Monte Cas- 
sino friends, ‘‘ The monk is neither a devotee of faith nor of reason. 

If, then, two ever come to kiss one another with the kiss of peace, I 
think it will be in the conscience of a monk.” This will be to many 
of us a new view of the matter ; it is worth considering, for it is pro- 
pounded by a thoughtful writer not at all given to extravagance. {Kept 
down by the papal power from all hope of true development, the mon- 
astic orders ran riot in a multiplicity of forms ; form (as with too many 
of our Anglican ritualists) became everything. When Garibaldi revolu- 
tionised Naples, there was found in the kingdom a legion of camaldules, 
minimi, philippini, sacramentines, observants, aleantarini, &. Such 
a fungus growth would be sign enough, were other signs wanting, that 
the day of monasteries is done, their work over. How different it 
was in the ages on which M. de Montalembert dwells in his delightful 
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volumes. The Benedictines, however, have this claim on ouf sympa- 
thy, they have never given up their old literary superiority. Luigi 
Tosti is a worthy successor of that Erasmus Gattola, keeper of the 
archives at Monte Cassino, who was the correspondent of Mabillon 
and Montfaucon. Whatever lands it had kept, the Monte Cassino 
community lost almost wholly at the end of the last century, when, 
under Joseph Bonaparte, it became for a time what it is to be again, 
a great museum of old records; and though it became once more 
thoroughly monastic at the Restoration, it seemed somehow to have got 
a tincture of liberalism quite at variance with the tone of most of the 
other religious communities of Italy. Father Kalefatis’s great work, 
the Codex Italo-Byzantinus, which has thrown a ‘new light on the his- 
tery of Greek influence on medieval Italy, and (quite lately) the new 
edition of Dante from a contemporary MS., shew that these monks have 
souls above ultramontanism. Luigi Tosti has written other works 
besides that which owes its publication to M. Rothschild. His last 
(we believe) is his ‘‘ Prolegomena for a Universal Church History.” 
His ‘* History of Boniface VIII.,” and of “The Lombard League,” 
are sufficient to secure him a high rank among contemporary writers. 
Besides the loss of their property, the monks of Monte Cassino have, 
since 1815, had to bear persecution from the reactionists. They were 
too liberal for the Pope and the Bourbons. They had a printing-press, 
and made good use of it. Their review, the Ateneo, was a call to all 
intelligent Italians to continue in the cause of rational progress. In 
the words of one of themselves, ‘‘ we opposed the Holy Alliance of 
force by that of thought ; with every scholar who visited us we shared 
our bread and our ideas.” But this could not go on, and when Gio- 
berti took to praising them, their door was sealed, the printing-press 
was taken away, and the mouths of the would-be reformers stopped. 
It is always ‘so ; a fatality seems to stand in the way of ‘any internal 
reformation in the Romish Church. Evil is so hopelessly mixed up 
with whatever good may still remain to her, that all must go down 
together. The Benedictines tried hard to avert the final blow of July 
1866. ‘Let us stay as Benedictines, not as mere record-keepers,” 
they said ; ‘‘ and, in the spirit of our founder, we set up round our 
monastery a great agricultural colony for poor deserted children, and 
further, we will open a “ retreat’ for literary and scientific men of all 
nations, without compelling them to take vows, or to be bound by any 
bond but that of charity and the love of truth. This did not save 
them, it was too late; their work was done, or must be transferred to 
other hands. We may say that the begging friars have ruined the 
Benedictines. As Cavour said ten years ago, “ How can we punish 
mendacity in the individual? how can we make it a disgrace in peo- 
ple’s eyes, while we hold in honour societies which are based upon it ?” 
The suppression, begun in Piedmont ‘in 1855, carried out in the 
south and in Austria after 1859, has been extended over the whole 
peninsula ; and now follows the question of: secularising the whole 
revenues of the parochial clergy as well. ‘‘ Is it,” asks M. de Mazade, 
‘* worth while to do so? A mass of property, thrown at once on the 
market, with a title more than doubtful in the eyes of a large minority, 
will of course be immensely depreciated. M. Ferrara, said the 
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finance minister, might think himself happy if he ripe - 
chase ‘by the sale. Probably i it would not eet! for A xen lor we Lea 
remember advowsons can be bought at that rate in England with all 
the advantages of clerical position to boot. One crying evil ‘of the 
Italian (as of the English) establishment is the gross inequality of the 
incomes. There are 16,000 parishes in which the priests have not a 
bare maintenance. In Sicily some bishoprics are worth £4000 a-year, 
with perhaps a very seanty population ; others with seven times the 
number of souls do not bring in £50 a-year. The question at issue 
in Italy just now is, Can the voluntary system meet the wants of the . 
country? An outsider must speak with diffidence on such a matter, 
but the answer seems to us emphatically, ‘‘ No.” We feel sure that’ 
the poor outlying districts will need government help, not only for 
education, but for purely religious purposes, if the people are not to 
lapse‘into utter ignorance and irreligion. Still, there is the fact of 
the Italian deficit, declared five months ago «to have — 
reached ‘187 million francs.” Reduce this, by strict economy; to 
100 millions a-year, and the church property, variously reckoned at 
from 75 to over 100 million francs a-year, will just meet it. But (says 
M. de Mazade) if all this income is absorbed, what is to become even 
of education ? The ‘teaching brotherhoods” have 1,200 schools, 
12,000 brethren, and more than 100,000 pupils ; how can the state 
find masters all at once to supply all this—lay teachers being, 
moreover, always more costly than clerics? If you take away the 
property of commuziities like these, and like the no less usefal sisters 
of charity, you will have with the other hand to mete out to them state 
help.’ And then, what becomes of your axiom, “a free church in a 
free state” ? Better suppress all but what are manifestly doing a 
work which no one else can do so well; cut down to thé maximum 
what you do not suppress, and place all i in strict subordination to the 
state. But'do not make the church simply the states’ salaried servant. 
Make it a certain freedom of action, and the power of controlling its 
prosperity which that freedom implies; you will thus have a chance of 
bringing Rome round to a better mind, and securing to the good cause 
the energy which would else be wasted in ecclesiastical trifling. And 
if you think this wide exercise of religious liberty would bring its own 
annoyances, why you may reply (with M. Minghetti) they are annoy- 
ances which a manly people ought to know how fo live down. Well, 
we make no comment on M. de Mazade’s remarks. Our own views 
on the subject are well known. All, whatever their feelings as to free 
church or state salary, will join with us in praying that God will give 
wisdom to the Italian legislators, and direct them aright in dealing 
with the most interesting problem which has arisen as to church and 
state since the era of our own Reformation, 





XI.—AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


The July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra contains four ably written 
articles. 
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1. The Moral Faculty as distinguished from Conscience. This 
article is by Dr Noyes, Professor in Dartmouth College. The object 
of the writer is to shew how the philosophical difficulties and injurious 
practical consequences which grow out of the use of the word “ con- 
sciencé” may be avoided. That word, as at present used, embraces 
exercises of the understanding, the reason and the emotional nature. 
Dr Noyes selects the central element of conscience, and assigns to it 
the name of the ‘‘ moral faculty,”—the reason when exercised upon 
moral subjects. The distinguishing specific object of the moral 
faculty is, the perception of right and wrong in the character of moral 
agents. It is the province of the understanding to decide as to the 
tendencies of the will, i.¢., whether it has a state or principle that 
tends to the honour of God and good of man or the contrary, and im- 
mediately on the understanding so deciding the moral faculty gives 
its judgment. The decisions of the moral faculty are always correct 
and according to truth. It pronounces its judgment intuitively. The 
moral faculty does not pass judgment on the state of the will as it 
really is, but on the state of the will as contemplated by the understand- 
ing, which may or may not be the actually existing state. The under- 
standing presents the case before the moral faculty which gives judg- 
ment on the case as presented. The judgment of the moral faculty 
may be erroneous; it may call good evil and evil good, but the error 
is not chargeable against the moral faculty, but against the under- 
standing in making a wrong presentation of the case, and jultimately 
against the will as deceiving and misleading the ‘understanding. 

Such are the principles elaborated and applied in this excellent paper. 
' 2. The Relation of Geology to Theology. This is a lengthened and 
very comprehensive paper by Professor C. H. Hitchcock of New York. 
It is the continuation of a paper on the same subject which appeared 
in the preceding number of the Bibliotheca Sacra. His position may 
be thus stated in his own language: ‘‘ Geology confirms the biblical 
account of the antiquity of the earth ; the order of creatures, par- 
ticularly the comparatively recent origin of man; the nature of the 
Noachian deluge ; and the future state of the earth. The interpreta- 
tion of the Bible was formerly incorrect on these particulars. . 

After decades of discussions, sceptics are silenced, the church adopts 
new interpretations of Genesis, and allows the conclusions of science 
to illuminate the sacred page. The first few chapters of Genesis are 
a pictorial history of the creation,—the word ‘‘ day” is used in them 
in a symbolic sense, as denoting a perio] of unknown length. The 
law of the Sabbath was written in the constitution of the animal 
kingdom. Its violation is visited with a penalty. The week is then 
@ natural as well as a positive institution, and from its commencement 
is commemorative of the creative work. We have really therefore an 
argument for the trath of the creative narrative in the constitution of 
men, animals, and society. A review of the work of creation as de- 
scribed in nature and revelation, convinces us of the essential harmony 
of the two records. The great truth taught by geology concerning 
man is this: Man did not appear upon the globe until a very late 
epoch in the alluvial period ; and no one can instance a single example 
of a species introduced later. It'was fitting that the monarch of the 
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animal kingdom should be introduced last into a world where conti- 
nents had been inhabited for ages by his servants, who had purified 
the atmosphere and fertilised the soil for his benefit.” 

“The Noachian deluge was probably not co-extensive with the 
earth’s surface. This view has been generally adopted since the be- 
ginning of the present century. It was probably limited to a portion 
of Western Asia, while so far as the human race was concerned, it 
was universal.” 

** Geology illustrates God's plan or the doctrine of decrees. God’s 
providence or such a control over the universe as secures the accom- 
plishment of his decrees, and the doctrines of Scripture respecting the 
fall of man.” 

Professor Hitchc: 6x writes with all the eloquence and clearness of 
his father the well known author of ‘‘ The Religion of Geology.” His 
article is eminently worthy of being read and studied. It is full of in- 
formation presented in an interesting manner, and in a reverent spirit. 

8. “‘ Free $Communion.” This paper, by the Rev. 8. D. Clark, 
secretary of the Congregational Board of Publication, is directed to 
the exposition and defence of the principle, that ‘ while the several 
denominational organisations may be retained in all their fixedness of 
outline, the sacramental table of each should be free to all other 
denominations receiving Christ as their atoning Saviour. No barrier 
should be thrown around the sacramental board, save such as the 
nature of the ordinance demands.” This is a comprehensive paper, 
and ably written from the author's point of view. 

4. ‘* Theological Education in England,” by Rev. G. F. Magoun, 
President of Iowa College, is intended to set forth ‘the condition, 
progress, and prosperity of theological education among English Con- 
gregationalists.”” This article is full of very valuable information. 
It shews what reason the Dean of Canterbury had for the humiliating 
confessions he recently made in the Contemporary Review: ‘‘ Already 
the Nonconformists have passed us by in biblical scholarship and 
ministerial training.” The writer advocates a high standard of minis- 
terial training as necessary to meet the exigencies of the church of the 
present day. 





XIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Public Worship: The best Methods of Conducting it. By the Rev. Spencer 
Pearsa.L, author of The Constitution of -Apostolical Churches, Second 
Edition, enlarged. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1867. 


This valuable and su ive treatise owes its origin to a paper read by 
the author last year before a meeting of the Congregational Union, where 
it met with a cordial reception. ‘The treatise which now appears in a new 
and enlarged edition has been received with equal cordiality by the i 
if we may judge from the warm testimonials awarded to it by the evan- 
arr press. We have perused the volume with unmingled satisfaction. 

msidering the delicacy of the subject, and the danger, on the one hand, 
of going too far in the direction of compliance with the esthetic and ritual- _ 
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istic tendencies of the day, and on the other hand, of lagging behind the 
improyed taste of the age, we cannot sufficiently commend t ngunconnnass 
an eration yr da by the author in his treatment of the various 
topics which come before him, These include ‘The Object.of Worship,” 
“The Minister,” “Public Prayer,” “The Public Reading of the Scriptures,” 
“The Service of Song,” “The Lord’s aaa "Mi neous,” &o. 

. The author writes chiefly for the benefit of young ministers, and to them 
we would earnestly recommend the book as eminently fitted to guard 
against youthful errors and shortcomings in the conduct of divine service, 
The following may be given .as,a specimen of the author’s manner when 
guarding against egoism in the pulpit. , 

“He ought to be the mouth of the con tion. The people ehould hear 

a voice, but see no man. Such was Dr Chalmers: ‘There was in all his 
ways a certain beautiful unconsciousness of self, an outgoing of the whole 
nature that we see in children, who are by learried men said to be long 
ignorant of the ego—blessed in many respects is their ignorance’! The 
v. Robert Hall also was, as a prelate has rightly said, ‘calm, dignified, 
and composed ; so little did one see of the man, that it appeared like the 
communication of ideas from one mind to another without any medium.’ 
But how shall the leader of worship prevent all egoism, all seeming mani- 
festation of the high priest? Our reply is, Error is expelled by the substi- 
tution of truth ; self retires as another is introduced in its place; the human 
priesthood disappears only before one that is divine. The aim of the 
minister must be to make the con tion feel that the personal Christ is 
resent, in his official capacity, so that the eyes of all the worshippers shall 
Be fastened on him. He must introduce ‘another priest,’ and stand not in 
front of him, but aside, exclaiming, ‘Consider the Apne and High Priest 
of our profession, Christ Jesus.’ The way not to think of ourselves is to 
think only of Christ.”—Pp. 21, 22. 
The main burden of this treatise, as might be expected, relates to public 
—_ Our author does not advocate a liturgy. He pleads strongly on behalf 
of free, extemporary, though not unpremeditated prayer. He lays down no 
less than seventeen rules to guide the ministrant in this of his duty. _Now, 
with each and all of these rules we fully concur. We hesitate not to say 
that each of them is worthy of special, solemn attention. But the question 
occurs to us with a different application, “Who is sufficient. fur these 
things?” We venture to say that not one among a hundred ministers will 
be found capable of practically following out this new “ Directory for Public 
Worship.” In many cases we fear few or none of them will meet with the 
attention which they deserve. What then is to be done to secure the decent 
and orderly conducting of this service? The writer of this notice presumes 
to think that some forms of prayer not authoritatively im by any act 
of uniformity, but prepared and prescribed as a general rule, are absolutely 
necessary if all Mr Pearsall’s seventeen rules are to be observed and none 
of them neglected. We refer to such forms as were used at the Reformation 
in Scotland, and are still used in the Protestant Church of France. But 
this is one of those points suggested by this treatise which admit and seem to 
call for the serious consideration of the churches, 


The Family Pen: Memorials, Biographical and Li of the Taylor 
pire BA Ongar. Edited by the Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A., Incumbent 
of St Mathias, Bethnal Green, Author of “ Words and Places,” &0. In 

two volumes. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1867, 


These volumes contain, in the first place, the last completed effort of 
Isaac Taylor’s pen, being a series of “ Personal Recollections” which ap- 
peared from time to time in Good Words during the year 1864. One of 
these papers bears the title which has been chosen for the following papers, 
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the Famuy Pen. It contains an account of the literary activity of three 
suceessive generations of the author’s family. - 47 ineeai ad 
The first volume comprises a brief sketch of his life by his son, the 
editor of this work. Having so lately presented our readers with an 
article on this amiable and distinguished writer, we may hold ourselves 
excused for not entering into a detailed examination of this part:of the 
work ; more especially, as we learn that a larger memoir is in the course of 


in, ‘4 
e have next the memoir of his sister, the well-known Jane Taylor, for 
whose memory he retained to the last a deep affection, and in retouching 
whose portrait he seems to have taken a special delight. 

The second volume of this interesting collection consists of pieces by his 
two sisters, Jane Taylor and Mrs Gilbert, and their brother, Jefferys Taylor. 
The public cannot fail to welcome the eollected productions of a Family 
Pen, at once so deeply thoughtful, so tenderly devout, and so eminently 
practical, 


David, the King of Israel: A Portrait drawn from Bible History and the 
Book of Psalms. By Freverice Witu1,m Krommacagr, D.D., author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite.” Translated, under the express sanction of the 
Author, by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & 'T. Clark. 
1867. . 


From the author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” we were entitled to expect no 
ordinary treat when he proposed to lead us over a life fraug t, with such 
variegated interest as that of “David, the King of Israel.” In such a 
field, Dr Krummacher’s well-known powers of description, his chaste fancy, 
his well-balanced judgment and enfightened piety, were sure to find full 
scope. Nor have our anticipations been disappointed, Time has not 
blunted the keen perception of the pane: and, though it may have 
sobered the exuberance, it has not withered the power of the writer. In 
these pages, David passes before us, in the various phneve of his character, 
as shepherd, psalmist, warrior, and monarch. There is no attempt at 
originality of view, no prosy solutions of difficulties, no controversial 
sparring; the narrative flows on like a well-told story ; and the art of the 
writer lies in the apt selection of salient points, and in the naturalness of 
his reflections. A tone of spirituality is imparted to the narrative by 
linking it to the book of Psalms. 

The Messrs Clark have done well to furnish the English publie with a 
translation of this excellent work; and they have been singularly fortunate 
in a translator. Mr Easton has accomplished the task so well, that, were 
it not for the title-page, few would suppose they are reading a translation. 
Dr Krummacher, indeed, is less German in his -_. of thought than most 
of his countrymen ; but in these pages he speaks like a native Englishman. 
We heartily reciprocate the sentiment of the venerable author, who, in a 

refatory note, expresses his gladness to think that his book is now in the 
hands of “friends well acquainted. with the Scriptures;and of one mind 
with himself in their views of the unity and infallibility of the two Testa- 
ments.” thi ry 


The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day in 1867. By 
Various’ Authors. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


These Essays are com by clergymen of the advanced school of 
Anglo-Catholicism, of which the Rev. Orby et to be the 
magnus Apollo. The style and strain of them may oa when we 
state that they advocate, with unblushing effrontery, the leading and cha- 
racteristic tenets of Popery. A more deplorable and humbling exhibition 
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of human folly, of imbecile superstition, and of clerical conceit, can hardl 
be imagined. That any class of English clergymen should be so far behi 
the tenment of the nineteenth century, so blind to the signs of the 
times, so absolutely besotted as to embrace the thrice exploded fallacies of 
Rome, at an era when the nations of Christendom, including Rome itself, 
are casting them off as outworn garments which have served their time, 
is sufficiently pitiable. But pity must yield to the sense of the ludicrous, 
when we find these Tractarian neophytes talking in the character of revival- 
ists and martyrs. In an Essayon “ Some Resultsof the Tractarian Movement 
of 1833,” Mr Bennett speaks in the most unctuous style of the low state 
of religion in the — century, and the first quarter of the present, 
and of the revival of true catholic life and principles, under the auspices of 
Newman, Keble, and Pusey. All, it seems, was darkness in England, 
High Church and Evangelical darkness, till Tract XC. appeared, and all 
was light. 

“The work was done! As one of the martyrs of the Reformation had 
said, ‘Such a fire had been kindled in England as could never be put out.’ 
The grosser and more unjust treatment which the authors of the Tracts 
received, the more men of every shade of opinion very soon began to study 
and embrace them. ‘ihe more startling at first sight, owing to the dense 

_ignorance of Catholicity, into which both laity and clergy had been im- 
mersed, were the doctrines which were announced ; the more they set the 
whole of educated society, ally the younger clergy, to further 
and deeper for themselves. e booksellers found it necessary to raise the 
price of the Fathers, and the English Divines of the seventeenth century be- 
came the most popular reading of the day. A school had arisen.” 

When we hear these snobbish divines talking in this style, boasting, in the 
same breath, of the Fathers, and of “ the English Divines of the seventeenth 
century,” when we see these confessors in chasubles claiming affinity with 
the martyrs of the Reformation, who suffered in the flames for abjuring as 
abominable superstition and idolatry, the very tenets which these their 
degenerate sons are attempting to revive ; when we see them doing their 
best to extinguish that Candle which their fathers lighted in England, and 
which noble old Latimer declared would “never be put out "—it is extremely 
difficult to restrain our digust and indignation. The distressing weakness, 
the absolute silliness, by which these Essays are distinguished, disarms 
criticism. The minds, indeed, upon which the effete sophistry and medizeval 
nonsense of the Roman school could produce any impression in our age, 
must be of a stamp bordering on the fatuous. The only thing that can 
saye them from being treated with the contempt due to the ters of 
Methodism or the Apostolicals of our day is the relation in which they stand 
to the English church. Considering the danger of an invasion of Ro- 
manism from without, the strange noise produced by the sixteen clergymen 
whose essays occupy this volume, may serve, as the cackling of geese served 
the ancient Capitol, to awaken the garrison, and save the Church of Eng- 
land from the disgrace of a relapse into the barbarism of mediseval super- 
stition. An article, therefore, aa the pen of a loyal clergyman ot the 
English Church, discussing the merits of these writers more at length, 
which we have been reluctantly compelled, from want of space, to postpone, 
will appear in our next number. 


END OF VOL. XVI. 




















